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THE LOGIC OF PLACING 
YOUR SAFETY EYEWEAR BUSINESS 
WITH THE MAN FROM MSA... 


STYLING: Design concepts keyed to 
what the worker will wear 


MSA’s new line of safety eyewear more than fulfills 

the need for maximum eye protection. And it does so 
with an obvious flair for style. For it’s the distinctive 
styling of the new M-S-A® SIGHTGARD eyewear line that 
helps you reduce wearer-resistance so successfully. 

So call the MSA sales engineer for a helpful inter- 
pretation of your eye protection problems. He’s a 
factory-trained safety specialist. He offers: distinc- 
tive styling . . . complete line selection . . . Rx 
service . . . convenient cross-country distribution 
. .. a packaged vision program. 

Write for new 36-page MSA Eye and 
Face Protection catalog. Mine Safety 
Appliances Company, Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa. 


“MSA SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
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One of the most versatile safety boots in any 
line...sure protection, easy-going comfort, 


HY-TEST SAFEty SHOES adaptable to many jobs and activities.on and 
Division off the job...and an outstanding value at a 


N TERNATIONAL low, low price. 


——— = 2k H682...8” hi-cut boot... H642...6” shoe... same 
C, D, E, EE...6-12 features, sizes, widths 











1509 Washington Ave., St. Louis 66, Mo. 
TELETYPE: SL186 ADD THESE TO YOUR INVENTORY TODAY! 


2224 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


SHOES FOR EVERY NEED 
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THE COVER 


Here are four visitors to the recent Machine 
Tool Exposition in Chicago. Specialists in 
machine operation, this quartet is interested 
in safety factors offered by these tools, as 
well as production efficiencies involved. 


39,500 copies of this issue were printed 
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it's here! 
the leather safety shoe that 
keeps feet dry 
in any weather because 
it's vulca-sealed! 





Stock No. 1206 


Stock No. 1205 


Cold vulcanizing is the answer: | ehigh’s own process of joining cushion-crepe 
bottom to Sylflex-tanned upper leather effectively ends the ‘‘wicking’’ action that 
seeps moisture into an otherwise water-repellent shoe—gives greater tensile strength 
than any ordinary stitched bottom construction! Gives leather-shoe comfort, too, 
because the upper “‘breathes’’ as only léather can, yet turns water like a duck’s back. 
Great for all outdoor jobs or wet-floor departments where rubbers or galoshes are a 
handicap and a hazard. Test them on your Own jobs. They're the nearest thing to 
boots ever developed in leather! 
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EDITORIAL 


United We Act 


ONE OF THE THINGS that impresses visitors to this country is 
our custom of forming associations and holding meetings. At present 
there are some 200,000 voluntary organizations, labeled associa- 
tions, councils, institutes, clubs, societies, and lodges. 

These perform duties not carried on by private enterprise or by 
the government. They fill gaps in our social and economic structure. 
Their voluntary effort serves as a lubricant that keeps our society 
functioning. 

This trend was already evident some 125 years ago when a much- 
quoted Frenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville, visited this country and 
made some penetrating observations on our way of doing things in 
his book, Democracy in America. 

De Tocqueville concluded that in a nation where powers of gov- 
ernment are limited and everyone—in theory, at least—is equal be- 
fore the law, individuals are weak and find themselves unable to 
carry Out large projects alone. So they join with others having a 
common purpose. De Tocqueville concluded that action through 
association is a basic principle of democracy. 

De Tocqueville reached another conclusion——that one product of 
this love of equality peculiar to democratic peoples is the tendency 
toward centralization of government. Men seek government help for 
their projects while deploring the trend. What would De Tocque- 
ville think of us today! 

The remedy for this trend to centralized operation and control 
is the obvious one of doing things for ourselves. And this means 
through associations. The forces of organized safety working through 
the National Safety Council, local councils, trade associations, and 
other groups provide a conspicuous example of voluntary effort. 

A dynamic association needs frequent and well-planned meet- 
ings. These provide the cohesion binding members together in a 
common effort. They provide, too, a renewal of the faith and en- 
thusiasm that brought the association into being. Who can appraise 
the value of National Safety Congresses to the safety movement 
since 1912? 

The personal contacts through these meetings and through asso- 
ciation work generally are of immense value. Being acquainted with 
other members of an association—often on a first-name basis—is 
good for the individual and the group as a whole. 

Through meetings the work and achievement of an association, 
as well as the problems and challenges to be faced, are commu- 
nicated to members. In formal and informal discussions, a vast fund 
of common knowledge is put into circulation. The depth and breadth 
of this knowledge and the standardization of practices are products 
of communication. 

Our society is becoming more complex and closely integrated, 
with increasing strain on our decentralized setup. The need for 
better horizontal communication is becoming increasingly urgent. 
We must learn more and more about still more and more. 

This suggests the need for getting together more frequently or 
more effectively—or both. 
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New and Revolutionary... 


SLING CHAINS THAT TALK 


The WARNING RING on Campbell 
SENTRY SLINGS* tells you immedi- 
ately when the sling has been over- 
loaded .. . it elongates visibly . . . and 
before the chain itself is damaged. 





Your eye can see the difference! 


Ring remains round Ring distorted 
Sling used properly Sling overloaded 

New, revolutionary . . . Campbell SENTRY 
SLINGS—fully tested for over a year by 
foundries, steel fabricators and heavy equip- 


{ -_ ment manufacturers, offer many important 
: } advantages. The WARNING RING is stronger 





than the chain itself. Yet it changes shape 
as the sling is overloaded . . . before perma- 
- / nent damage occurs. Repair is quick and easy, 
with a new WARNING RING replaced at the 
factory. Re-tested and re-certified Sentry 
{ oo 1 Slings are again ready for regular service. / 
ft 
' 


} Here’s How You Benefit From i 
New SENTRY SLINGS: 


>. e Safety programs are easier to maintain— 
with the WARNING RING'S built-in safety that 
protects men and material! 


f' , Lower repair costs give larger savings than f 
. ever—normally only the WARNING RING will 
; ‘ need repair! 


= ‘ Immediate visual evidence of overload means 
} easier inspection—even while sling is in use! 


SENTRY SLINGS, available in all types, are 
rf ‘ made from Cam-Alloy steel chain only and f 
@ are available at no extra cost! All slings carry 
2 the Campbell Guarantee and Certificate 
/ of Test. 





MPB 
of £2, 


with the 
WARNING 
RING 












% - 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Qompany f 


FACTORIES: York, Pa.; West Burlington, lowa; Union :: 





City, Calif. WAREHOUSES: East Cambridge, Mass.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas; Chicago, Ill.; Portland, Ore.; 
> Seattle, Wash.; Los Angeles, Calif. 

*Patent Applied For 


>. 











THE SAFETY VALVE 


Nothing human is alien to me 





—TERENCE 


VETERAN'S DAY 


Oh valiant hearts who to your glory came 
Through dust of conflict and through battle flame 
Tranquil you lie, your knightly valor proved; 
Your memory hallowed in the land you loved. 
—J. S. ARKWRIGHT 


THE FALL SCENE 


Now THAT the World Series is over and peace has 
returned to Forbes Field and the Golden Triangle, we 
can settle down to the serious business of electing a 
president—and, of course, preventing accidents. 

Summer, officially, is over when the sun crosses the 
Tropic of Cancer, but to me it always seems to hang 
around for the final out of the World Series. This year 
it went out with a bang as Bill Mazeroski belted the 
ball over the left field fence and trotted across the plate 
with the Pirates’ winning run. Walking home from the 
train that night it seemed to me the foliage had changed 
color since morning. 

That final game, ending one of the weirdest contests 
in baseball history, left millions of TV and radio fans 
limp and exhausted. Probably no team had ever been 
beaten so decisively and come back fighting. 

Turning to the political scene, national and interna- 
tional, we have been watching the antics of two re- 
pulsive characters at the United Nations trying to win 
the world over to the communist camp, a situation 
complicated by the emergence of several new nations 
still exhilarated by the heady brew of independence 
(not necessarily the same as freedom). 

On the home front we are being treated to the show 
of the century—a series of debates between the presi- 
dential postulants over TV. Probably the idea was in- 
spired by the Lincoln-Douglas debates of a century 
ago. 

Unfortunately, the candidate who tries to win the 
millions via the boob box is more likely to be judged 
by his voice and platform manner and how well he 
looks to the camera than by the soundness of his ar- 
guments. Just how many people are influenced by 
these performances is uncertain. Judging from the 
newspaper polls, each person is convinced that his boy 
came out best. And, like a baseball game, the score 
may be decided on errors rather than earned runs. 

It’s a grueling experience for men, one of whose 
energies will be needed during the next four years in the 
world’s most exacting job—not overlooking Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s. 

In our own field, we are faced with the problem of at- 
taining the goal we have set for ourselves: “SAFETY 


6 


EVER YWHERE—all the time!” This promises to be 
hardly less difficult, if less spectacular, than that of 
maintaining peace and prosperity at home or keeping 
peace in a turbulent family of nations. 

For a parting thought: “Be a Responsible citizen— 
Vote November 8.” For readers in other countries, 
vote whenever your next election happens to be. 

And remember, city council and school board elec- 
tions are important, too. 


CRITICISM OR FAULT FINDING? 

ACCORDING TO an old bromide, it’s easy to criticize. 
Really, it isn’t. Too many people don’t know the differ- 
ence between criticism and fault finding. 

At best, correcting a subordinate is a disagreeable 
job. So the boss dodges it until pressure builds up and 
he finally blows his top. That’s bad for his blood pressure 
and the group morale. 

Psychologists offer these hints for dishing out criti- 
cism with maximum effectiveness and minimum pain: 

1. Get the facts. They may indicate that a reprimand 
isn’t needed. 

2. Weigh the extenuating circumstances. 

3. Keep your temper under control. 

4. And finally, plan the interview. Know the ques- 
tions you want to ask. Have an easy opening—one that 
won’t put the employee on the defensive. 

Effective criticism requires a sympathetic understand- 
ing of people in general and the fellow on the carpet 
in particular. 


FORMULA FOR SUCCESS 

OUTSTANDING SUCCESS STORY of today in the Horatio 
Alger pattern is that of R. G. Le Tourneau, who left 
school at the age of 14 and eventually became leader 
of a gigantic earth-moving machinery company. In his 
autobiography, Mover of Men and Mountains, he in- 
dulges in some interesting forecasts about how earth- 
moving machines will move the face of the earth. 

LeTourneau credits his success to his widely pub- 
licized partnership with God, plus a bold, impatient 
imagination. 

“One thing I’ve learned about engineering,” he says, 
“is that if you ever are ready to rest on your laurels, 
you sit down on a chair that isn’t there.” 

You can say that about safety work—and editing, too. 


INSPIRATION FROM TERENCE 

“IN MY OFFICE I have pasted a little notice stolen 
from your ‘Safety Valve’ column,” writes George 
Matwes, safety director for Bamberger’s Department 
store in Newark, N. J.: 

Nothing human is alien to me.—TERENCE. 

Nothing human is suprising to me.—MATWEs. 


Such 
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any man can weed-proof 10000 sg. ft. in ten minutes 


® 
. if REABOR This is the weed killer that’s 
Wh, setting new standards for big 


economy with maintenance men from coast to 
coast. During the past six years, users have 
proved that, for low cost, safety, effectiveness... 
ease of application... UREABOR can’t be beat! 

Here is the dry granular weed-killing material 
that is always ready for you to use. There’s noth- 
ing to mix—no water to haul. To destroy un- 
sightly and hazardous weeds and grasses for a 
full season, you'll only use 1 to 2-Ibs. per 100 sq. 
ft. That’s because UREABOR combines the plant- 
destroying powers of two proven herbicides to 


give both a quick kill and a long-lasting control. 

A special spreader is made to apply UREABOR 
uniformly and fast at low rates. Its low-cost does 
not reflect the tremendous value of this spreader 
to any user of UREABOR since it enables a man to 
weed-proof any area at the rate of a thousand 
feet per minute! If you have a weed problem, we 
want you to have the full story about UREABOR 
weed killer. Write today for details and name of 
a near-by distributor. 


wnnnnvmnyntareee US BORAX 


UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Agricultural Sales Dept., 630 Shatto Place, Los Angeles, California 
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Reinforce Our Front Line, 


1960 Congress Told 


PROGRESS toward the goal of 
“SAFETY EVERYWHERE ... all 
the time” will depend on the effec- 
tiveness of safety’s front line fighters 
—the men and women who are 
directing and supporting the state 
and community safety councils. 


This point was stressed in the 


addresses of Walter K. Koch, 
president of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
and retiring vice-president for state 
and local safety organizations, Na- 
tional Safety Council, and Howard 
Pyle, Council president, at the An- 
nual Council Meeting which opened 
the 1960 National Safety Congress, 
Monday morning, October 17. 

“It is at the local level that our 
goals can be achieved or our efforts 
nullified,” said Mr. Koch. “After 
all, our national safety problem is 
merely the sum total of all the local 
safety problems. Accidents happen 
where people live, and this fact 
underlies the importance of strong 
state and community councils— 
organizations that fight the safety 
problems in the front lines.” 


Basically, he said our continuing 
problems are: 

1. To expand the number of state 
and local organizations. 

2. To help these organizations in 
every way possible to make their 
work effective. 

President Pyle emphasized the 
fact that the Council was not seek- 
ing large sums for the exploration of 


unknown areas. Adequate support 
was needed for the extension of 
“applied safety” through media and 
methods that had already proved 
their effectiveness in certain areas. 

In his annual report, General 
George C. Stewart, executive vice- 
president, spoke of the distorted 
image of the Council which is so 
prevalent. The Council, he said, is 
variously regarded as a government 
organization, an instrument of big 
business, an organization with legis- 
lative and police powers, and the 
Office that issues the holiday traffic 
toll forecasts. Comparatively little 
is known of its organizational struc- 
ture and its many constructive activ- 
ities. He urged members to study 
the Council's Annual Report to the 
Nation, Accident Prevention Works, 
copies of which had been distributed 
at the meeting, and help in enlight- 
ening the public. 


Officers elected. Several new 
officers were elected to replace those 
who had served long and faithfully. 

Among the vice-presidents, the 
following changes were announced: 

William H. Lowe, for several 
years Vice-President for Finance, 
was elected chairman of the Board 
of Directors. Mr. Lowe, treasurer of 
Inland Steel Company, succeeding 
Walter F. Carey. 

J. H. Schwarten, vice-president 
for finance and treasurer, City Prod- 
ucts Corp., succeeding William H. 
Lowe as Vice-President for Finance. 
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The fight for safety will be won 
or lost at the local level, Walter 
K. Koch tells Annual Meeting 
Left to right, seated: 

William H. Lowe, newly elected 
chairman, Board of Directors 
Howard Pyle, president; 
General George C. Stewart 
executive vice-president 


Harry L. Powell, assistant to vice- 
president, The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, succeeding Kirk 
Fox as Vice-President for Farms. 

Walter E. Montgomery, safety 
director, Quebec Asbestos Mining 
Association, succeeding Dr. Earle 
S. Hannaford as Vice-President for 
Industry. 

Lloyd D. Utter, director, Indus- 
trial Health and Safety Division, 
United Automobile Workers, suc- 
ceeding P. L. Siemiller as Vice- 
President for Labor. 

H. G. Mangelsdorf, Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.), succeeding 
Walter K. Koch as Vice-Presi- 
dent for State and Local Safety 
Organizations. 

John Gillis, vice-president, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, succeed- 
ing Edward C. Myers as Vice- 
President for Membership. 

Mark Robeson, president, Yellow 
Transit Freight Lines, succeeding 
E. J. Buhner as Vice-President for 
Motor Transport. 

Robert R. Burton, senior vice- 
president, Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., succeeding Wesley I. Nunn as 
Vice-President for Production. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, chairman, 
Women’s Group, The President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety, suc- 
ceeding Miss Marion E. Martin as 
Vice-President for Women. 

A complete list of officers, trus- 
tees and directors elected at the 
Congress will be found on page 56. 

* * * 

Because of publication deadlines, 
this report of the Congress ends 
with the Annual Meeting. More 
next month. 


Next year: The 1961 National 
Safety Congress and Exposition will 
be held October 16-20. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Conrad Hilton 
with meetings in other hotels. 
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Willson 
Contour-Specs 
help Boeing 
cut eye injuries 


more than 65% 


Three years ago, an average of 5.8 
eye injuries for every 100 manu- 
facturing employees was costing 
Boeing Airplane Company over 
3000 hours of lost production an- 
nually in its Transport Division at 
Renton, Washington... enough 
time to complete several final as- 
semblies for 707 jet transports 
worth more than $5,000,000 each. 
Today, only two years after Will- 
son Contour-Specs were adopted 
for Boeing’s enlarged mandatory 
eye-protection program, eye injuries 
average only 1.6 per 100 employees 
—more than a 65% reduction. 


In addition to improved safety, 
Boeing benefits from increased 
human comfort, increased em- 
ployee morale, and increased pro- 
duction efficiency. And . . . costs of 
compensation and lost production 
time have decreased. 

For more information on how 
Willson Contour-Specs can improve 
both safety and acceptance of your 
eye-protection program, please turn 


the page. 


ILLSON 


< WILSON | 
> SAFETY 
CLINIC 

















Snug fit and hinged bridge of Willson 
Contour-Specs help save direct and 
indirect costs at Boeing 


At Boeing, where 707 jet transports are made, figures for eye injuries reported include total number of first-aid eye treatments—even when 
no injury results. Actual injury incidence is not as high as the report might imply. 


Almost 100% eye enclosure is neces- 
sary in shops like Boeing’s where a 
large percentage of drilling, reaming, 
and riveting is done at or above eye 
level. Contour-Specs, because of their 
hinged-bridge feature, adjust closely 
to the face. Snugged-up plastic side- 
shields and extended nose pads close 
the gap between spectacle enue and 
workers’ skin. With full 360° eye pro- 
tection, minute particles can’t fall, 
drift, or blow into eyes. The 
nose pads and sideshields make the 
Contour-Spec the finest kind of pro- 


Contour-Specs are available with popular 
P3 or F7 lens shapes, green or flesh-col- 
ored frames and sideshields, with pre- 
shaped plastic-cable temples. 


> WILLSON 


$ SAFETY 
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tection even on jobs where ordinary 
safety glasses are not adequate. 


Contour-Specs protect team efficiency 


Boeing’s studies show that its eye pro- 
gram increases production appreci- 
ably. The average dispensary visit takes 
25 minutes, and a second visit nor- 
mally is required. But, the average 
of 50 minutes per injury represents 
only half the actual production time 
lost from each injury. Since many 
employees work in teams—such as a 
riveter and his bucker, or a mechanic 


and his helper—productivity goes 
down drastically when one worker 
oes to the dispensary. Almost two 
ull man-hours are lost as the result 
of a single injury. With reliable Con- 
tour-Specs, Boeing avoids both exces- 
sive cost and human grief. 

The hinged bridge fits most nose 
and face shapes, so Contour-Specs 
replace up to ten sizes of conventional 
salety glasses. Time and money nor- 
mally spent for complete inventories 
and dividual fittings are saved. 

Willson representative Richard R. 
Rice of Safety & Supply Co., Seattle, 
works closely with Boeing officials on 
all aspects of safety. Your Willson 
distributor will be glad to demon- 
strate how Contour-Specs can im- 
prove safety, initiate important new 
savings, and simplify your company’s 
eye-protection program. 


SAFETY is worth working for 





WIRE FROM 


WASHINGTON 


By HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Washington Counsel, National Safety Council 





WASHINGTON has a way of hold- 
ing its breath, and much of its 
normal activities during the quad- 
rennial period of presidential cam- 
paigning. This situation affects 
safety matters. 

Industrial Safety. The average of 
the monthly injury rates in manu- 
facturing for the first six months of 
1960 was 11.1, according to the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This was 3 per 
cent below average for the first half 
of 1959, but 6 per cent above the 
comparable 1958 figure. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines re- 
ported that the injury frequency 
rate in the nation’s coal mines was 
3 per cent higher for the first six 
months of 1960 than for the same 
period in the preceding year. The 
rate of occurrence was 1.16 for the 
first six months of 1960. The 1960 
six-month period also witnessed a 
13 per cent increase in the number 
of fatalities and a 23 per cent in- 
crease in frequency of fatalities over 
the comparable 1959 period. Pre- 
liminary 1959 figures were also 
made available by the Bureau of 
Mines on work injuries in the min- 
eral-extractive industries. 

Frequency of injuries to produc- 
tion, development, and_ related 
workers in these industries declined 
nearly 5 per cent below the level of 
the 1958 final rate. Six of the 12 
industrial groups covered by this re- 
port recorded a reduction in the 
combined fatal and nonfatal injury 
frequency rate in 1959 over that of 
1958. 

These industries were: coal min- 
ing, from 45.05 in 1958 to 44.09 
in 1959; petroleum and natural gas 
from 9.63 to 9.00; metal mining, 
from 32.59 to 31.73; stone quar- 
rying, from 24.71 to 23.69; metal- 
lic ore-dressing plants, from 11.24 
to 9.24; and nonferrous reduction 
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plants and refineries, from 14.77 to 
9.98. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
called on the various states to 
“play a more active role than ever 
in the formation of radiation stand- 
ards.” For the protection of the 
public health and safety, said AEC, 
“it is vital that federal and state ra- 
diation standards be coordinated 
and compatible.” 

International atomic energy con- 
siderations are worth mention. The 
United States urged the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna, Austria, to continue its 
programs of technical assistance in 
health and safety areas, with spe- 
cial stress on reactor safety, appro- 
priate international standards for 
health and safety, and the study of 
disposal of radioactive wastes. 

In a message to the Fourth Con- 
ference of the International Agency, 
President Eisenhower said _ the 


IAEA “has a paramount role in the 
development of the necessary health 
and safety standards.” 

Air pollution continued to be an 
important item of federal concern. 

The U. S. Public Health Service 
created a new Division of Air Pol- 
lution, which will consolidate re- 
search, technical assistance, and 
training activities in what the Sur- 
zeon General called “this expand- 
ing field of nationwide public 
health concern.” 

He said it is “clear that the 
nationwide threat of air pollution 
is becoming greater.” The new di- 
vision will establish a Laboratory 
of Medical and Biological Sciences 
to deal with medical and agricul- 
tural research and a Laboratory of 
Engineering and Physical Sciences 
to study the nature, sources, and 
effects of air pollution on the physi- 
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THE MONTH IN WASHINGTON 


Average monthly injury rates in manufacturing for first six months of 
1960 was |1.1—3 per cent below average for first half of 1959, but 
6 per cent above comparable |958 figure. 


U. S. Public Health Service creates Division of Air Pollution to conduct 
medical and agricultural research, to study nature, sources, effects of 
air pollution on physical environment, and to develop control methods. 


Federal Aviation Administration urges more attention to safety for 
conventional and piston aircraft, with increase in fatality rates from 0.45 


in 1958 to 0.72 


eaths per 100-million passenger miles in 1959. FAA 


proposes regulations to establish unified requirements applicable to 
construction or alteration of structures affecting safety of aircraft in 
flight—tall buildings, smokestacks, and similar obstructions. 


U. S. Commissioner of Foods and Drugs issues report on efforts to curb 
illegal sales of “pep pills" to truck drivers and motorists. 





26 PIONEER GLOVES COMBAT 


‘PRODUCT GAR ABRASION! 


All 59 Pioneer Glove styles are job-smart; 
like Neoprene Coated “Pacemakers” and 
Pylox Coated “Stanflex”...bullt to give 
SY Zele Mol -34c-immoleicolel ae. di isMisalele-mh cele cialelelg-) 
el-amme teh A-ME-laleMiasle)s-Melelsalielecalelsis- mm el-i¢ 
worker. There are 26 different Pioneer 
styles especially for abrasion protection 
on heavy rough materials-handling jobs. 
Pioneer has the right glove for the job. You 
can easily select the right Pioneer glove 
icelmm celei@e elem) ari -lalellsl> ib ieldhisl- Mae le) slgele)s 
Pioneer Glove Selector...it’s free... 
and easy! 


PIQNEER 


The Pioneer Rubber Company, 237 Tiffin Road, Willard, Ohio The Pioneer Rubber Company, 237 Tiffin Road, Willard, Ohio 
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21 PIONEER GLOVES COMBAT 5 Pioneer GLoves compat FATIGUE, 


CHEMICALS! i HEAT. COLD! 


Mial-ie--e-Bodelal-)-igel leh -m com e]ae)(-lei a cela. sal lel ial-meu cela <-lamer-1il-Mcelmmal-lalemerelssiie sam 2ele 
(Te -Th igelanMeial-iealler-1l-Mmeial-iaallet-|Mmeolllgal-mels for-] | Mie] @lelal-me)midal-M- Mi odlelal-1-lamilal-lemmilelelielelgele) 
lat-laleMe|-iaaal-leldl-se@lM@ cal-Ml- Bod 0]al-1-1 ml @lleha=) glove styles. They're lined against tempera- 
3 a¥a(-1- Male -Mel-t-jlelal-lem come ih 4 -Mlelale Elam cUlg- Me -> 4cg-leal-1-M-lalsMmetel- hilo Malia Mmal-10)ele-lal-mels 
Tota lal) aul -t-1-) an Mi el-t-ileome]il- Mela —1-E-1-1-8 Pylox ™ against liquid penetration. See these 
F-Teilol-Mar le) \",-Jahe-Mm- tale Mehdal-l am ela) -lsallet-ir Tale Me-> Melial-lamelleha-m-1a'4l-1-M als 2el0lm@hig-1-ele) oh ae) | 
BSell-wlaleiielcl-t-me-1| Melmidal-milelaleEaa-t-laiale| dal - Mod lelal-1-lailalelel-tcgl-1 Melle) 4-m @r-ht-llele ME gel am 2elels 
litte Ms (Te) ela lal Bad lelal {iat laa -1-Bial-l@el-tclg free copy write 

idali-ma-lelelelalr4-.¢M adlelal-\-iamdg-lol-laal- Lae 
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THE SAFETY LIBRARY 





Reviews of books, pamphlets and periodical 


articles of interest to safety men 


By LOIS ZEARING, Librarian, NSC 


Air Sampling Instruments 


Air Sampling Instruments. Published by 
the American Conference of Governmental 
Industrial Hygienists, 1014 Broadway, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio, 1960. $7.50. 


IN May, 1954, a symposium on 
Instrumentation for Industrial Hy- 
giene was held by the University of 
Michigan, Institute of Industrial 
Health and School of Public Health. 

As the result of this meeting and 
through the cooperative efforts of 
many individuals and groups, the 
Encyclopedia of Instrumentation for 
Industrial Hygiene was published in 
1956. This extensive publication, with 
seven sections totaling 1,243 pages, 
contains descriptive information of 
all instruments exhibited at this sym- 
posium. 

The revision of this encyclopedia’s 
Section 1—Instruments for Sampling 
and Analyzing Air Contaminants in 
Industrial Environments—was_ under- 
taken by the Committee of Air Sam- 
pling Instruments of the American 
Conference of Governmental Indus- 
trial Hygienists. 

The following papers originally 
published in this encyclopedia are in- 
cluded unchanged in Air Sampling 
Instruments: “Sampling and Analyz- 
ing Air for Contaminants in Work 
Places,” by Leslie Silverman; “Home- 
Assembled Instruments,” by Alfred 
N. Setterlind; “Instruments for Sam- 
pling and Analyzing Organic Vapors 
in Air,” by E. M. Adams; “A New 
Condensation Nuclei Meter,” by T. 
A. Rich; “Developments in the Sam- 
pling of Air-Borne Dust,” by Theo- 
dore Hatch; “The Calibration of Gas, 
Vapor, and Dust Instruments—Their 
Accuracy and Sensitivity,” by E. W. 
Gilliland; and “Filter Media for Air 
Sampling,” by Leslie A. Chambers. 

About 60 descriptions of new 
equipment have been added to this 
manual. The instruments are grouped 
as: Impingement Sampling Devices, 
Filter Media Samplers, Impaction De- 
vices, Direct Reading Instruments, 
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Gas and Vapor Samplers, Colorimet- 
ric Gas and Vapor Detectors, Elec- 
trostatic Precipitators, Thermal Precip- 
itators, or Miscellaneous Equipment. 

It is intended to revise the infor- 
mation contained in this manual every 
two years and include the latest in- 
struments developed. The manual on 
Air Sampling Instruments should aid 
those engaged in industrial hygiene 
work in the selection and use of the 
proper sampling instruments. 


J. T. SIEDLECKI 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Aeronautics 

Resume of Accidents, U. §S. Air 
Carriers, Rotocraft and Large Gen- 
eral Aviation Aircraft, Calendar Year 
1959. 1960. SSpp. Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


Chemicals 

Benzoyl Peroxide, Properties and 
Essential information for Safe Han- 
dling and Use. 1960. 10pp. Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, 1825 
Connecticut, N. W., Washington 9, 
D. C. (Chemical Safety Data Sheet 
SD-81.) Price 30¢. 

Butzraldehydes, Properties and Es- 
sential Information for Safe Handling 
and Use. 1960. 14pp. Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, 1825 Connec- 
ticut Ave., N. W., Washington 9, 
D. C. (Chemical Safety Data Sheet 
SD-80.) Price 30¢. 

Chlorine, Properties and Essential 
Information for Safe Handling and 
Use. 1960. 25pp. Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, 1825 Connec- 
ticut Ave., N. W., Washington 9, 
D. C. (Chemical Safety Data Sheet 
SD-80.) Price 30¢ 

Formaldehyde, Properties and Es- 
sential Information for Safe Handling 
and Use. Rev. 1960. 14pp. Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association, 1825 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 
9, D. C. (Chemical Safety Data 
Sheet SD-1.) Price 
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Directory 

Standardization Activities in the 
United States: A Descriptive Direc- 
tory. U. S. Department of Commerce, 
National Bureau of Standards. 1960. 
210 pp. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
$1.75. (Miscellaneous Publication 
230.) 


Disasters 

1960 Property Insurance Fact 
Book. 36pp. Insurance Information 
Institute, 60 John St., New York 38. 


Flammable Liquids 

Flammable Liquids: Storage and 
Handling of Drum Lots and Smaller 
Quantities, Recommended Safe Prac- 
tices and Procedures. 1960. Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, 1825 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. (Safety Guide SG-3.) 
Price 20¢. 


Lighting 

Recommended Practice for Office 
Lighting. 1960. 35pp. Illuminating 
Engineering Society, 1860 Broadway, 
New York 23. Price 50¢. 


Mining 

Evaluating Anchorage Testing 
Methods for Expansion Type Mine 
Roof Bolts. 1960. 19pp. Publications 
Distribution Section, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. (Report of Investigation 
5649.) 

National First-Aid and Mine Res- 
cue Contest, Buffalo, N. Y. October 
5-7, 1959. 1960. 97pp. Publications 
Distribution Section, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 

The National Safety Competition 
of 1948-58. U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
1960. 195pp. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D. C. (In- 
formation Circular 7960.) Price $1. 

Sulfur in Lignite: Form and Trans- 
formations on Thermal Treatment. 
1960. 15 pp. Publications Distribution 
Section, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. (Report 
of Investigation 5626.) 


Radiation 

Delayed Effects of Whole-Bodied 
Radiation. Bernard B. Watson. 1960. 
80pp. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Md. Price 
$4.50. 

Radioisotopes in Science and In- 
dustry: A Special Report of the U. S. 
Atomic 1960. 
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Energy Commission. 
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If this happens in your plant 
be sure it is not your fault. 


Official government statistics show 27% of 
industry accidents are eye accidents. 2% 
are injuries to eyes and an additional 25% 
are caused by poor vision due to faulty eye 
protection. These accidents cost industry 
more than $475 million a year. For gog- 
gles and glasses stay dirty and dangerous 
unless you make it easy as possible for 
workmen to clean them on the job. Fur- 
ther, foul sight holds back production 25% 
to 40%. No wonder it is your Number 
One safety-efficiency problem. 





About the MAGIC tissue that polishes — 
ind protects — as it cleans — 

Our famous Silicone-treated tissue deposits 
a protective film that keeps lens crystal- 
clear. The world’s finest quality, MAGIC 
Lens Tissue far exceeds scientific needs. 
The sheet is BIG. 50% larger than usual 
ind has twice the tearing strength. Big and 
strong enough to clean the largest safety 
goggles. And both sides are packed with 
Silicone’s Sparkle Power. Yet it costs less. 
It is interfolded — serving only one sheet 
at a time; not bunches. An exclusive feature 
with MAGIC. More safety for less money. 


About MAGIC Heavy-Duty Stations — 

This is for grimy, oily areas or where Anti- 

Fog protection is needed. MAGIC Clean- 

ing & Anti-Fog Fluid COMBINES all 

= ingredients. No double inventory. And it’s 
MAC r1C Silic —_ *  pressure-packed. 1,400 applications per can. 
Lens Tissue . - Equals 4 old-fashioned bottles. No pump. 

* Nothing to refill. No mess. (Or, if you wish 

_ to use your home-made fluid we supply our 

i Adapter ($2.70) with giant 16-0z. bottle 

Exchange all your other - and plunger complete.) Indestructible dis- 


penser — with no moving parts — releases 


Stations for Magic FREE interfolded sheets 1-by-1, greatly reducing 


waste. These (not Silicone-treated) are su- 
- perb, super-strong, wet-strength quality. No 
Agile scratching on plastic, and no lint. MAGIC 
Mis. Yes, for better results Buy The Leader. Heavy-Duty 
* Buy MAGIC. Cleaning Station 


Yah, seh Raed: a EE i 


The Silicone Paper Company of America, Inc., 75 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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NEW 
ALL-PURPOSE 


extinguishers 


Now...U.L. and F.M. approved 
for all classes of fires! 


Now you can safely, effectively fight all classes of 
fire—A, B and C—with a single type of extinguisher! 
These revolutionary new ALL-PURPOSE Dry 
Chemical Extinguishers carry high Underwriters’ 
Laboratories “ABC” ratings . . . are also approved 
by Factory Mutual. They provide the most power- 
ful three-in-one fire protection ever offered in a 
single extinguisher! The 30 Ib. model (U.L. rating 
4-A, 20-B, C) packs fire-killing power equal to 
two Soda Acid extinguishers (rated 2-A) plus 
one conventional Dry Chemical extinguisher (rated 
20-B, C)! 

All-Purpose ABC rated extinguishers expel a new 
patented “Formula S” powder* which reacts 
chemically upon contact with all classes of fire. 
Powder is transformed into a strong fire-retardant 
coating that virtually eliminates re-flash in deep- 
seated wood and other Class A fires, including 
rubber! Free-flowing, non-toxic, non-abrasive 
“Formula S” is equally effective on burning liquids 
(Class B) and electrical fires (Class C). 


Smothers Class A 
fires with an 


insulating cover... 
prevents re-ignition 
or flashback! 


Three-In-One 


Protection 





Available in 20 and 30 Ib. sizes, featuring easy squeeze- 
grip operation . . . no annual recharge. Order today from 
your distributor! Look in the Yellow Pages under “Fire 
Protection Equipment.” Or write to The Fyr-Fyter Com- 
pany, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


‘a 
™ 


*Monoammoniumphosphate treated with a silicon resin 


Smothers and Cools 
Class B flammable 
liquid fires! 


Smothers Class C 
electrical fires... 
will not conduct 
electricity! 








Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Dayton, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Rochester, San Francisco, Toronto (Ontario). 
Representatives and Distributors in all principal cities. 
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A SAFER 


Industrial Revolution 


A hybrid, one that grew out of the mating of the computer 


and the automated machine, would have taken the blue ribbons 


if the Machine Tool Exposition had awarded them 


Photography by Jim Lehman, NSC staff photographer 


Above: With a few deft flicks of the 
wrist, the operator sets up this 
turret lathe. It has a 25-in. diameter 
swing. The control console at the 
operator's right hand rolls out 

of the way, as does the clear plastic 
guard. The operator is clear of 
the point of operation. 


Right: After the first piece is turned, 
this metal tape takes over and 
repeats, and repeats. Operator 
need check only for tool wear. On 
automatic control, manual controls 
are inoperative, and on manual 
control, automatic controls 

are inoperative. 
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SCENE of many a livestock show, 
Chicago’s International Amphitheater 
echoed to the screech of overloaded 
cutting tools (“They like to see the 
chips fly,” one demonstrator said) and 
reverberated to the thump of bigger, 
faster presses. 

This was the Machine Tool Exposi- 
tion, so big it can be staged only twice 
in a decade. There were 11,000 places 
to look. 

Numerical control stole the show. 
An operator makes a work piece, then 
a steel tape in a glass cabinet takes 
over and runs the machine. The opera- 
tor is no longer exposed to hazards. 
On the turret lathe above, the operator 
has no hand wheels to turn. There are 
no levers in the operating area. Opera- 
tor fatigue is reduced to a minimum. 
Levers move the twin turrets up and 
down or traverse. —Turn page 
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machines for big jobs . . . and for small jobs 


control panel for milling machine 


arty photography 
through the bed area 
of a 

large power press 


ee as 
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NSNews reporter pesters profiler men and machines were everywhere 


shaper has well-designed chip guard 


oy 


guarding is built in here manufacturer provides a safety message 
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It's No Good 
Without Know-How 


A trained force to man efficient fire-fighting Be 
equipment is the aim of Union Electric’s program 


By JAMES D. HOAG 


Manager, Safety Division, and 


RAY W. HACKER 


Training Assistant, Union Electric 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


MANY COMPANIES have found 
that the best equipment is value- 
less unless people know how to 
operate it' They learned this ele- 
mentary lesson the hard way. 
Whether it’s a fireman or a fire 
extinguisher, it won’t do a bit of 
good unless you know how to use it. 

Many companies have the best 
fire-fighting equipment obtainable, 
yet have a poor defense against 
fire. Their personnel are not trained 
to use available equipment. There 
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are many cases on record where the 
combination of good equipment and 
poor training ended in disaster. 
Like the scarecrow, the mere pres- 
ence of fire extinguishers is not 
enough to ward off destruction. 

Union Electric has long recog- 
nized this fact and has taken steps 
to remedy it The company not 
only provides the finest in fire- 
fighting equipment but also estab- 
lished a program for training em- 
ployees in techniques of fire 
fighting. 

During the past 15 years the 
Union Electric Fire School has 
graduated more than 8,000 stu- 
dents. It had its origin in a report 
made in 1939, following a trip by 
some Union Electric people to the 
Philadelphia [Electric Company. 


< 

Union Electric employees 
are instructed in the 
chemistry of fire and 
principles of extinguish- 
ment before demonstrat- 
ing apparatus on actual 
fires. 


By-products of combus- 
tion are deadly so trainees 
receive instruction in use 
of canister masks 


: a ele 
« 


Ni ial 


pe 


There they observed a fire school 
which that company had instituted 
some years earlier. The report was 
enthusiastic and expressed the opin- 
ion that “similar classes in our com- 
pany would certainly net beneficial 
results.” 

In 1950 this prophetic statement 
proved true in one of the biggest 
fires Union Electric ever experien- 
ced. A transformer fire raged at 
one of the company’s substations. 
Burning oil came out of the dis- 
connect box, and flames shot more 
than 25 ft. above the transformer. 

A Union Electric employee re- 
sponded to the situation with cour- 
age. He put into practice everything 
he had learned at fire school. He 
tackled the fire with four large-size 
hand extinguishers. He put out the 
November, 1960 
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fire at considerable personal risk. 
As a result of his heroic perform- 
ance, the fire was confined to only 
a portion of one transformer and 
was brought under control without 
a power outage or without risk to 
fire fighters unfamiliar with the high- 
voltage equipment involved. 

For such outstanding action in 
the face of danger, this employee 
received the Claude L. Matthews 
Valor Award. There have been 
other instances when the training 
received at the company fire school 
paid off. 

Just as first-aid training makes 
people more safety conscious, teach- 
ing people fire-fighting techniques 
makes them more fire prevention- 
conscious. The training received 
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gives a protection in depth, a readi- 
ness in reserve to meet and over- 
come potential disaster. This con- 
fidence has a subtle influence on 
employee morale. They feel com- 
petent to combat fire, if the occa- 
sion should arise. 

The company provided them with 
the opportunity to learn. To illus- 
trate how well they have learned, 
many employees have successfully 
put out fires in their homes. Their 
training paid off. 

The fire school, staffed by com- 
pany safety personnel, operates 
three days a week between May 
and September of each year. Train- 
ing is practical. Dressed in overalls 
and safety hats, and gas masks 
when fumes are toxic, amateur fire- 


< 
Various extinguishing agents are demonstrated. Here dry 
chemical is used on a flammable liquid fire. 


* 


men combat and put out a series of 
fires started on the premises. 

Prior to actual fire fighting, stu- 
dents receive classroom instruction 
on the subject. They are instructed 
in the types of fires and extinguish- 
ing agents effective in their control. 
They are shown the various types 
of extinguishers and are taught 
their characteristics and proper use. 
Questions and discussion are en- 


couraged. 
Students make a dry run in fire 
fighting techniques. They learn 


about tools they will use. In the 
second half of the course the prac- 
tical applications of these tools are 
stressed. Here the men actually 
fight live fires. These range from 
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The applicator pipe provides a heat shield for employees 
extinguishing a flammable liquid blaze. 


Employees are shown how a water spray instgllation quickly 
quenches a transformer oil fire. 
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WHEN YOU GOUGE more than 
7 million cu. yds. of excavation, 
chiefly rock, from a gorge wall for 
a generating plant, you’ve got 
rugged rock-fall problems. When 
another 2% million cu. yds. of ex- 
cavation have to be removed for 
the plant’s 1,000-ft-long forebay, 
the safety task is immense. And 
when this plant is one segment of 
a tremendously larger operation, 
difficulties in rock-fall and other 
safety obstacles become monumen- 
tal. 

But Niagara Power Project safety 
engineers faced these hazards three 
years ago at the start of the activ- 
ity and, with a minimum number of 
mishaps, look’ forward to providing 
commercial power by February 10, 
1961, through what is considered 
the western world’s largest hydro- 
electric development. 

Three reasons dominate this suc- 
cess: organized planning by men 
who know their jobs; engineering 
efficiency; and availability and use 
of safety equipment that can meet 
hazard head-on without coming off 
second best. 

The generating plant, the re- 
sponsibility of Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott, in the main powerhouse con- 
struction area, is fairly typical of 
safety problems met at Niagara. 
This structure is designed as a semi- 
outdoor plant 1,840 ft. long, 580 
ft. wide, and 389 ft. high from the 
lowest point of foundation to the 
top of the intake deck. 

Working three shifts a day, the 
firm employed an average work 
force of 1,566 men per day earlier 
this year at this facility. The total 
has sometimes been more than 
2,000 men. 

Huston W. “Doc” Fuller is in 
charge of safety here for M-C&S. 
“The job is high,’ he says. “We 
have people above people. We try 
to keep as scattered as possible, 
but to promote efficiency, there 
are times when it’s necessary to 
have people below each other. 
We’ve constructed barricades and 
use nets to catch rolling material, 
but head protection is still a must!” 

And M-C&s, one of the project’s 
major contractors, sees that each 
of its employees gets aluminum al- 
loy hard hats and caps. 

“We've never had a major fall,” 
Fuller says, “but head protection 
has proved valuable in scaling and 
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In the gigantic Niagara Power Project, where men and materials 


must be moved over men and materials, good planning, safe 


operation, and sound equipment prevent accidents 


there s Power 
in Protection 


er Lad 


In the turbine-generator section of the Niagara Power Project’s plant area, workmen 
prepare to position a column form for concrete placement. Hard hats are a must 


shaft work where we've had trouble 
with raveling rock [small sections 
of rock that loosen and fall from 
gouged earth surfaces]. 

“Men in the penstock slots [which 
will carry water from plant intake 
to the turbine-generator section] 
have been hit by falling rock that 
weathered out. Our hats saved these 
boys from severe head cuts, if not 
cracked skulls.” 
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Head protection is just one phase 
of the M-C&S over-all safety pro- 
gram. A comprehensive safety ap- 
proach begins with a new man on 
the job. He receives a booklet con- 
taining general safety rules and is 
urged to make a daily habit of 
reading the publication. 

Covering personnel safety, tools 
and equipment, rigging and han- 
dling, and general data, the booklet 
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Left, men work cautiously under men 
and materials that must be moved over- 
head, Lightweight hard hats and caps 


~ - 
ty" are standard items of dress. 


PY 
“ 
Pad 


é 
oa 
Below, this necessary operation involves 


‘ 4 s construction men getting ready to fasten 
a tremie chute to a 4-cu-yd. concrete 
bucket used to place concrete in the 
a Niagara generating plant penstock area. 
points out: “A safety program must 
be a continuous day-to-day activity. 
It must be planned and organized, 
and must have the interest and 
participation of every individual in 
volved. The planning must be ex- 
ecuted to provide maximum safety 
of lives and property.” 
These and other points come up 
for discussion at weekly 15-minute 
tool box meetings. Each foreman 
schedules the meeting time for his 
crew in any period between Mon 
day and Saturday. He files a report 
of the meeting—subjects discussed 
and safety suggestions from the 
group—with the safety engineer, 
who completes the report by record 
ing any action taken 
Safety Engineer Fuller also con 
ducts weekly foremen’s safety meet- 
ings “at any time of the day or 
night.” Sessions last from 20 to 40 
minutes, during which there is a 
review of accidents, accident pre- Hi Te 
vention, and safety equipment such lili 
as head protection, safety belts, #iMaaM 
respirators, oxygen breathing ap- TT 
. nti 
paratus, hydrogen sulphide detec- 


tors, and other items. 

“Doc” also issues periodic field 
memos on general safety precau- 
tions. One result is that, working 
closely with Uhl, Hall & Rich 
general engineering firm on _ the 
project—the M-C&S safety mark 
has been better than average in the 
construction industry. 

For example, in May 1960 ac- 
cident frequency dropped to a rate 
of 17.3, down 20 per cent from 
the average figure for the previous 
12-month period. The severity rate 
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Potential forest fire starters? Incandescent sparks from diesel ex- 
haust form eerie pattern on time exposure photograph at dusk 


GETTING THE JUMP 


By NORVAL BURCH 


PRESERVATION of the nation’s 
forests is a matter of vital concern 
to millions of Americans who follow 
the shady trails each year in quest 
of recreation. 

Sharing their concern are mil- 
lions more who are conscious of the 
immeasurable contribution of this 
‘ast natural treasure to the living 
‘ gas of the nation. 

s % any wonder, then, that we 

tericans, almost to a man, will 
ang on every headline and every 
newscast—with dread, yet with 
hope—as the story of a forest fire 
unfolds? “Did the new control lines 
hold?” “Was that village evacuated 
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in time?” “Have the fire fighters 
suffered more casualties?” 

Whether caused by lightning, by 
a carelessly tossed match or by 
glowing carbon particles from a 
motor exhaust, forest fires are rec- 
ognized as a dire threat to our 
country, and they bring America in- 
stantly to attention—to watch and 
to hope. 

So, there are few groups of na- 
tional heroes supported by such an 
ardent cheering section as the men 
who fight our forest fires. And a 
certain glamor has surrounded the 
forest rangers who patrol the wood- 
land trails and man the fire towers 


forest fires 


—to keep a constant watch for the 
first sign of smoke in 181 million 
acres of national forests. 

Back of this exciting area of ac- 
tivity, however, the U. S. Forest 
Service has a more prosaic, though 
no less vital job. In fact, the prob- 
lems faced and the decisions to be 
made are much like those of any 
big business. In the case of this big 
business, the goal is the conserva- 
tion and wise use of vast resources 
for the greatest good of the whole 
people. 

Among the major business opera- 
tions, there is timber management 
for balanced growth and sustained 
1960 
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“Helljumper” suit protects forest fire 


jump landing through trees at scene 


yield—tthat reaches us, through con- 
tract sale to private enterprise, as 
lumber to build and furnish our 
homes. 


Range management involves the 
studied control and leasing of vast 
grazing lands to stockmen whose 
livestock may help feed us. 

Perhaps none of the functions of 
the Forest Service is more vital than 
watershed management—that fights 
erosion to protect the forests that 
assure steady flow to the sparkling 
streams that bring life-giving water 
to farms and cities far below. 

With all this broad range of ac- 
tivity, there must be engineering. 
[There are roads and trails to be 
built, streams to be diverted, soils 
to be stabilized, and thousands of 
other engineering functions. 

One of these involves a little 
known but vital unit devoted to a 
special phase of the safety effort- 
the development of equipment that 
will meet the special needs and 
stand up under the gruelling re- 
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fighter in 
of blaze. 


Special spark trap 
cabinet is built 
around manifold 

from two engines 
(top) with Gill 
spark arrester 

undergoing cold 
exhaust test 
from blowers 
underneath. 


Engineer Charles 
Howard (below), 
test designer, 
watches test 
instruments that 

record manifold 
pressure, back 
pressure, oil and 
water temperature 
and other factors 
in rigid test of 
spark arresters. 





Precious minutes can be saved laying fire hose in forest by helicopter 
(above), so special hose tray (below) is designed to unload accurately. 


Safety 
Behind 
~ the Bars 


In one of 30 federal penal and 
correctional institutions, Lewis- 
burg officials believe inmates 
have the right to work in safety 


By F. J. FITZPATRICK 


Safety Director, U.S. Penitentiary, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


VIOLATIONS of law by inmates 
of penal institutions don’t exclude 
them from the right to work in 
areas free of hazard. 

Goals of accident prevention in 
prison are no different, of course, 
than they are in an outside plant, 
but teaching safe practices is a bit 
more difficult in a penitentiary. 

Prisons have no power of selec- 
tion. They must take whatever the 
courts send in the way of man- 
power, and the rate of turnover is 
approximately 50 per cent per year. 
Seventy per cent of the people em- 
ployed in these industrial opera- 
tions have no experience and can 
be described as “wholly unskilled.” 

Twenty-five per cent might be 
“semi-skilled,” because they may 
have held short-term jobs at one 
time or another. And only five per 
cent or fewer have had some type 
of training in a trade. To overcome 
such handicaps, the training and 
indoctrination in safety of these 
men must begin early and continue 
throughout the entire period of con- 
finement. 

The U.S. Penitentiary at Lewis- 
burg is one of three high-walled, 
federal penitentiaries with large in- 
dustrial programs in operation. This 
unit manufactures steel cabinets, 
clothing lockers, shelving, boxes, 
cups, bowl, and food trays. And a 
small part of the plant makes pants, 
coveralls, and doctors’ coats. 
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Above: Modern steel! handling operations require safety marking, good housekeeping 


Below: Safety gloves and warning signs offer safeguards in shearing steel to size. 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
(see opposite page), employs ap- 
proximately 450 men of a total 
penal population of 1,700 at Lewis- 
burg. Although every man entering 
the prison is oriented in safety, 
those in industrial operations receive 
a more intensified indoctrination. 

Here, the inmate’s introduction 


to the safety program begins in the 
first week or two of his arrival. At 
this time, I or my assistant go to 
the Administration-Orientation Unit, 
where the newcomer is confined for 
the first 30 days, and talk to new 
groups. 

They are advised of the many 
types of operations conducted 
November, 1960 
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throughout the institution, informed 
on hazards involved in these activi- 
ties, and told how to overcome these 
obstacles. We also describe indus- 
trial operations here and the exist- 
ing safety program. 

They are told of compensation 
law set up to protect them in the 
industrial operation and what these 
laws mean to them. 


Above 


Below 


We suggest they pay strict atten- 
tion to foremen in charge of any 
department to which they might be 
assigned. 

After the initial 30 days of orien- 
tation, the Classification Committee 
assigns mewcomers to jobs and 
quarters. Those chosen to work in 
Industries are selected on a basis 
of family, personal, or institutional 


Brake and press work make good lighting and housekeeping necessary. 


Goggles and gloves have saved many an inmate from spot-welding burns. 


need, in that order of importance. 

When these men arrive at the 
plant, they receive further indoctri- 
nation in safety. First, they must 
study and memorize a set of gen- 
eral safety rules. They also are 
asked to complete an experience 
sheet, covering prior work history. 

Then I deliver a comprehensive 
talk on safety aspects of Lewisburg 
industrial activities, using what is 
often referred to as a “gruesome 
board.” 

This board carries pictures of 
past accident victims and shows 
vividly the results of such mishaps. 
The picture story on the loss of four 
fingers from the left hand of an in- 
mate usually gets full attention. Cli- 
max of this case history is the dis- 
play of a jar containing four human 
fingers preserved in formaldehyde. 

We also give accounts to inmates 
concerning use of eye protective 
equipment and other such gear that 
has prevented serious injury in the 
past. The entire talk is aimed at 
gaining voluntary adherence to safe- 
ty rules simply because it is the 
sensible thing to do. 

Men are warned that safety rules 
will be enforced strictly. We believe, 
if these inmates are sufficiently im- 
pressed in this initial indoctrination 
period, foremen in departments will 
have less difficulty in obtaining 
compliance with safety rules and 
use of protective equipment. 

Sharp edges of sheet steel have 
caused the greatest number of in- 
juries at Lewisburg, and the more 
serious accidents have occurred on 
power shears, brakes, and presses 
for forming metal. 

During war years, car loads of 
sheet steel were unloaded by hand, 
piece by piece at Lewisburg, but 





Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 


Lewisburg's industrial activities are 
operated by Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc., for the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. FP! is a wholly-owned gov- 
ernment corporation, created b 
Congress in 1934 and charged wi 
providing employment for physically 
fit inmates of U.S. penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. FP! establishes 
only those industries which will pro- 
duce products for use of the federal 
government. None of these commo- 
dities are sold in open market in 
competition with private industry. 








many cuts on hands, arms, and 
bodies resulted. 

Now, Lewisburg has a new steel 
warehouse department equipped 
with a 10-ton bridge crane that 
handles complete bundles of steel 
with comparative safety for all. 
Most antiquated power equipment 
has been replaced with modern ma- 
chinery designed for maximum 
safety and guarded against known 
dangers. 

Vacuum and magnetic sheet lift- 
ers, air ejection and fence guards 
at Lewisburg keep operators’ hands 
out of danger areas. Consequently, 
this federal prison can bvast it has 
not had a true amputation since 
January 1955. 

Leather gloves, arm guards, and 
studded aprons have reduced minor 
cuts to a minimum. The number of 
foot and toe injuries is gradually 
lowering through introduction of a 
new safety shoe program. 

During 1950 a strict eye protec- 
tion program in the Assembly De- 
partment, where frequent spot- 
welding accidents occurred, has 
produced freedom from serious eye 
injury since that campaign. 

The industrial operation has a 





Frank J. Fitzpatrick—in the Fed- 
eral Prison Service for 25 years 
—has supervised fire a 


and safety at Lewisburg since 
'43. He is past chairman of the 
Capital District Federal Safety 
Council in Pennsylvania and an 
associate member of ASSE. 














Above: ‘’Gruesome board’’ shows amputation photos. Below is jar containing fingers 


permanent safety committee, con- 
sisting of the superintendent of the 
Metal Furniture Factory, the chief 
of the Millwright Department, my 
assistant, and me. 

Three foremen, chosen on a rotat- 
ing basis, make up the balance of 
the seven-man safety committee 
here, and all committee members 
make regular inspections of the 
plant at least once a month. By 
choosing foremen on a rotating basis 
for one-month service periods on 
the committee, all employees keep 
up-to-date on activities of this or- 
ganization—considered vital to effi- 
cient industrial operation. 

On June 30, the end of the past 
fiscal year, the severity rate at 
Lewisburg was 160; the frequency 
rate was 22. The relatively high 
frequency rate is explainable, since 
Lewisburg registers as disabling 


minor cuts and bruises not consid- 
ered disabling in outside industrial 
operations. 

As on outside operations, the 
prison accepts charges for time ab- 
sent from work due to accidental 
injury starting after the shift or day 
during which the accident occurred. 

Industrial wages here range from 
12 to 30 cents per hour. Inmates 
obviously are not as inclined to re- 
fuse a day off as men in free society, 
who reject such treatment because 
it would mean loss of a great deal 
more money, needed in most cases 
to support a family. 

Despite our accomplishments, we 
feel there’s still much to do here in 
accident prevention. Lewisburg will 
continue to improve, because pris- 
oners are people. As people, they’re 
entitled to all of the benefits of a 
sound safety program. 


Below: Lewisburg Penitentiary has 1,700 inmates of whom 450 do industrial work 
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Traffic Law Overhaul 
Urged in Minnesota 

The Motor Vehicle and Traffic 
Laws Study Committee of the 
Minnesota Safety Council has rec- 
ommended 25 revisions in Minne- 
sota’s laws. Proposals include peri- 
odic inspection of motor vehicles, 
absolute speed limits, re-examina- 
tion of drivers on license renewal, 
implied consent for chemical tests, 
and recodification of motor-vehicle 
registration laws. 

Other changes and improvements 
proposed by the Study Committee 
relate to driver’s licenses, arrests, 
enforcement jurisdiction, and driver 
education programs. Most of these 
recommendations conform to pro- 
visions of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, or—as in implied consent for 
chemical tests—they agree with 
proposed revisions of the code un- 
der consideration by the National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic 
Laws and Ordinances. 


Traffic Speeds Up 
Yearly in Wisconsin 

Average vehicle speeds on Wis- 
consin state highways have been 
increasing at the rate of almost one- 
half mile per hour per year for the 
past 15 years, according to the an- 
nual speed study published by the 
State Highway Commission of Wis- 
consin. 

The 1960 speed check shows 
the average speed of vehicles on in- 
trastate highways has been 53.9 
mph. this year. A review of figures 
for the past 15 years on rural high- 
ways remaining in the same con- 
dition indicates there has been an 
average annual increase of .44 mph. 

Fifteen per cent of the vehicles 
were traveling more than 62.8 mph 
on intrastate routes. On interstate 
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highways it was found the average 
speed was 60 mph, and 15 per cent 
were exceeding 68.6 mph. 

The average speed of heavy 
trucks was found to be 46.7 mph— 
in excess of the statutory maximum 
limit of 45 mph for heavy trucks. 
Fifteen per cent were traveling in 
excess of 53 mph. 

Among home-based Wisconsin 
passenger cars, more than 12 per 
cent were traveling at speeds in ex- 
cess of the daytime limit of 65 mph. 


Green Bay Police 
Trail Emergency Cars 


Dissatisfied with poor compliance 
of motorists in yielding right-of- 
way to ambulances, police, and fire 
department vehicles, Capt. J. R. 
Sloan, of the Green Bay, Wis., 
Police Department has announced 
a plan to detect offenders. When- 
ever a motorized policeman is avail- 
able, he will be dispatched along 
the same route as a “trailer” behind 
emergency vehicles. Any violators 
of the safety code will be arrested 
promptly. 


Omaha Holds Occupational 
Safety Conferences 


Omaha Safety Council opened its 
first series of occupational safety 
conferences September 7 with a 
session featuring Gen. Henry Hoef- 


fer, assistant general manager, 
National Safety Council, as speaker. 
The second session October 5 
presented Dr. Earle S. Hannaford, 
safety engineer, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. A 
third session November 3 featured 
F. B. Lewis, manager safety and 
courtesy, Union Pacific Railroad. 
More than 500 employees have 
been registered by their companies. 
Six sessions meet simultaneously for 


one hour before the speaker is in- 
troduced to a general session. Sec- 
tions are Construction, Food Proc- 
essing, Motor Vehicle, Public Util- 
ities, and Shop Practices. A sec- 
tion on the subject of Women for 
women in industry and employee 
auxiliary groups emphasized the 
woman’s angle. 

A looseleaf directory, “Training 
Aids Index,” has been prepared by 
the Omaha Safety Council for mail- 
ing to top business leaders. Flip 
charts, films, and demonstrator 
models of equipment available for 
showing are listed under the major 
divisions of the safety field. Key 
numbers with each item show the 
source where it may be obtained. 


200 Entertainers 
To Promote Safety 


Through the Greater Los Angeles 
Chapter, the National Safety Coun- 
cil will present 200 entertainers 
with safety messages on 2,000 
radio disk jockey programs in 
months ahead. Performers are do- 
nating time and talent worth many 
thousands of dollars. 


“Idaho Traffic Truths” 


Idaho Traffic Truths is a booklet 
on Idaho traffic accident statistics. 
It is published by the Traffic Safety 
Division, Department of Law En- 
forcement, Idaho. 


ASSE, Baton Rouge 
Talk On-Job Safety 

An On-the-Job Safety Confer- 
ence convened September 20 under 
sponsorship of the Greater Baton 
Rouge (La.) Safety Council and 
Greater Baton Rouge Chapter of 


—To page 129 
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Well-coordinated, equipped and alert, this disaster aid group 
was ready for the 20-hour inferno when the “Virginia” burned 


the Blaze Busters 


THIS MONTH is the first anniver- 
sary of a 20-hour inferno that took 
the lives of eight, injured 25 others 
and caused great property damage 
to a tanker at a loading dock in 
Texas. This is how it happened: 

12:30 a. m.—Flames break out on 
water of channel near SS “Amoco 
Virginia,” taking on 135,000 bar- 
rels of gasoline and fuel oils. Barges 


alongside the “Virginia” go up in 
blaze, which jumps to the tanker. 
Emergency radio alerts Disaster Aid 
Group. 

4 a.m.—First request broadcast for 
additional fire-fighting equipment 
and manpower. Explosion showers 
steel fragments on _ surrounding 
area, threatening dozens of full 
storage tanks. New crews converge. 


Between 4 and 7:45 a.m.—Sec- 
ond explosion shakes 540-ft. “Vir- 
ginia.”” More than 500 firemen fight 
the inferno. Planeloads of Foamite 
flown in from nearby airfields. 
7:45 a. m.—Fire appears under 
control. Third explosion rips open 
ship’s seams. Fire rages on. 

12:45 p. m.—Fourth blast shoots 
flames 100 yards into air, pushes 
blaze toward 80,000 gals. of gaso- 
line in ship’s bow sections. Heat 
and shock waves from explosion 
threaten dozen fuel storage tanks, 
but tanks hold. 


More than 500 men and their equipment took part in busting this blaze, which 
involved at least four explosions and was fought for more than 20 exhausting hours 
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These registered nurses represent the firms participating in this mutual aid pro- 
gram. They mobilize in time of trouble to speed up caring for the injured. 


8:30 p. m.—Flames from “Vir- 
ginia” subside to 12-ft. height. 
Shortly after, fire burns out, and 
the disaster fighters begin to mop-up. 

The event also underscores the 
blaze-busting effectiveness of an 
alert, well-trained fire-fighting or- 
ganization, the Houston Ship Chan- 
nel Industries Disaster Aid Group. 

The readiness of this group was 
at its peak during the fire, for just 
two days previously a practice drill 
had been held at the Diamond AI- 


kali Corporation plant nearby. This 
coordinated activity tuned up the 
500-man group for the fire. 


Daily radio drills once each shift assure 
equipment is in order at all times. 
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As a result, the radio-alerted 
components of the group were able 
to muster and quickly send in first- 
aid technicians, communications 
and administrative personnel, civil 
defense, and volunteer fire depart- 
ments which competently battled 
the blaze. 

These photographs show the 
practice session at Diamond Alkali. 
In communications, the daily radio 
drills, once each shift the year 
around, assure equipment is in 
order at all times. 

First aid technicians here pick 
up fine points in caring for the in- 

















Two-way radios in private cars enable 
leaders of group to relay information. 


jured before and during transport 
to medical stations. Registered 
nurses speed the efficiency of this 
process. 

Nearby communities provide CD 
vehicles, fire trucks and even pri- 
vate autos, outfitted with two-way 
radios, for such emergencies. These 
radios are effective in relaying in- 
structions to information centers 
established in time of trouble. 

The Houston Ship Channel In- 
dustries Disaster Aid Group was 
originally started in 1955 as a mu- 
tual aid body to give assistance to 
a stricken plant, when requested. 


Volunteer first aid technicians practice carrying an injured man to an ambulance 
prior to seeing that he gets to one of the various medical aid stations established. 





Cartoon for caution 


CARTOONS give this sign its 
punch. Gordon Dyer, designer- 
builder of this device, cartoons each 
local mishap and posts it under 
“Last Lost Time Accident.” It’s 
left up until the next accident oc- 
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WORKED 


Devices and Ideas to Help 


“4 Your Safety Program 


By Arthur S. Kelly, Industrial Department, NSC 


curs or 30 days without mishap. 
If the latter, the Green Cross 
for Safety flag is hoisted to the top 
of a pole on the sign and left there 
until a disabling injury happens. 
Submitted by H. F. Parker, 
safety supervisor, Marathon Cor- 
poration of Canada, Ltd. 
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WINNER 


October prizewinner was “World 
Series." Each day of month worked 
without disabling injury advances 
baserunner toward score. Submitted 
by R. Cosgrove, Dominion Tar & 
Chemical Co., Montreal, Que., Can. 
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Lift blankety-blank 


¥ SAFE HANDLING of greater 
blanks is almost guaranteed by this 
special-purpose lifting device. 

Developed at the Tulsa plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Company, this ba- 
sic idea could be modified for jobs 
which—because of shape, size, or 
weight—present special handling 
problems. 

The cross-section at right shows 
how to make the hook. The illus- 
tration beneath the cross-section 
demonstrates the hook in action. 


THE SKIRT GUARD for this > 
saw is low enough to minimize the 
exposed portion of the saw blade 
in conventional cutting, ripping a 
board, or with a jig for cutting 
wedges. Once the saw rips into the 
wood, none of the blade is exposed. 

Incidentally, it’s accepted that 
left-handed sawing is the safest, and 
this saw has been rigged so it can 
be pulled across the stock by the 
left hand, meanwhile allowing the 
right hand to hold the stock in po- 
sition. 

Bill Sapp, foreman of the Pack- 
ing and Loading Department, U.S. 
Gypsum Co., New Orleans, La., 
developed the skirt guard. 

This idea has been submitted by 
R. A. Koy, the firm’s personnel 
superintendent. 
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Hold down axe-ident 


AXES carried by skidding “cat” > 
and “dozer” operators usually can 
be found lying loose on the deck of 
the machine. Those tools are sel- 
dom sharp. 

Welders at J. Neils Lumber 
Company, Libby, Mont., designed 
and installed guards and holders 
which remove both of these prob- 
lems. 

This holder is made of 3/16-in. 
strap iron welded to the cab guard. 
A retaining ring, to hold the handle 
upright, is also welded to the trac- 
tor. 

Submitted by Franklin A. Mills, 
Neils safety engineer. 
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Abstracts of current literature on 


Occupational Hygiene, Medicine, and Nursing 


Skin Decontamination 


“Decontamination of Human Skin Ex- 
perimentally Soiled by Radioactive Ma- 
terials.” By J. S. Felton, M.D. and C. J. 
Rozas, M.S. Archives of Environmental 
Health. Vol. 1, No. 2. August 1960. Pp. 
87-95. 


THE AUTHORS have found that 
among numerous products used 
for decontaminating skin soiled by 
radioactive materials are plain wa- 
ter used as an irrigant, soap and 
water, potassium permanganate in 
crystalline form and solution, citric 
acid crystals, kitchen scouring pow- 
ders, a soapless spray detergent, a 
sodium bicarbonate alone or mixed 
with powdered or granulated indus- 
trial cleansers, synthetic detergents, 
sodium hexametaphosphate and a 
chelating agent (Versene). 

Waterless hand cleansers have also 
probably been used for this pur- 
pose. The authors investigated the 
efficiency of a series of cleansers of 
the granular and waterless variety, 
plus slurry and a special cream, in 
decontamination of radioactivity in 
skin utilizing a laboratory soil, the 
radioactive isotopes of I** and P**. 

Granulated skin cleanser was 
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By J. T. SIEDLECKI 


Industrial Hygienist, NSC 


found superior to the waterless 
cleanser in affecting contamination. 
The amount of contamination re- 
moved was essentially 100 per cent. 
Waterless hand cleansers will re- 
move approximately 97 to 98 per 
cent of the contamination. Silicone 
and lanolin lotions don’t offer sig- 
nificant correction. 


Colorimetric Gas Detecting 


“Air Flow Calibration of Direct Reading 
Colorimetric Gas Detecting Devices.” By 
H. L. Kusnetz, M.S. American Industrial 
Hygiene Association Journal. Vol. 21, No. 
4, August 1960. Pp. 340-341 


THERE ARE on the market several 
detector kits for testing for a variety 
of gases. These give rapid and more 
or less accurate estimates of con- 
centrations of air-borne gas and 
vapor contaminants. 

The pump used to remove air 
through an indicator tube may be 
a bellows device, a cylinder to which 
has been fitted a piston, or a squeeze 
bulb. Accuracy of these air-moving 
devices has been frequently ques- 
tioned. 

The author of this paper indi- 
cates the necessity of checking care- 
fully the air flow characteristics of 
these gas-detecting devices. He de- 
scribes the construction of a simple 
buret using a soap bubble as a de- 
tecting medium to check air flows. 
The entire assembly is simple. It 
could be made part of the field 
equipment. 


Hose Air Flow Resistance 


“Air Flow Resistance of Flexible Metal 
Hose.” By M. W. First, Sc.D. N. F. J. 
Viles, Jr.. M. S. American Industrial Hy- 
giene Association Journal. Vol. 21, No. 4, 
August 1960. Pp. 296-299 


FLEXIBLE METAL hose of gal- 
vanized or stainless steel construc- 
tion has been used widely in han- 
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dling solvents, corrosive chemicals, 
or pyrophoric metal such as mag- 
nesium, uranium and zirconium. 

Reliable data on friction losses on 
straight runs and elbows of the flex- 
ible metal hose have not been avail- 
able from manufacturers or other 
sources. It was felt the air flow 
resistance of flexible metal hose was 
identical to that of spiral, wirebound 
flexible cloth hose. 

The authors measured air hose 
resistance of 4, 5, and 6-in. ID 
round flexible metal hose and have 
found friction losses somewhat less 
than those of standard round gal- 
vanized sheet ducts and less than 
one-half of equal sizes of commonly 
used fabric-type flexible hoses. 


Radiation Safety Primer 


“Instructor's Handbook, Radiation Safety 
Primer.” By F. L. Brannigan, Safety and 
Fire Protection Branch, U. S. Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission, Washington, D. C. 


THis Is the instructor’s handbook 
to use with the Radiation Safety 
Primer (second revision revised). 
With the help of this handbook, 
the Primer and slides, the instructor 
can teach radiation safety to per- 
sonnel in the simplest possible lan- 
guage without any radiation back- 
ground. 

The approach to the subject of 
radiation safety by the author is 
entirely different from that usually 
presented. The use of technical ter- 
minology is omitted from the pres- 
entation, and yet the student does 
learn the fundamental concepts of 
radiation hazards, what is done to 
protect individuals from them, and 
what a person must do to protect 
himself. 

The handbook is recommended 
to those engaged in teaching radia- 
tion safety in plants having radia- 
tion hazards. 
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DIE CASTING MACHINES 


Introduction 

1. The modern die casting ma- 
chine has evelved from the cen- 
turies-old method of casting by 
po:..ag molten metal into sand 
molus which could not be reused. 
Thei2 sre uumerous types and de- 
signs of these machines, and cast- 
ings can be made in a wide range of 
sizes and shapes. Every die casting 
machine includes the dies, activating 
equipment which opens and closes 
the dies, and the injection or front 
end of the machine, which forces 
molten metal into the dies under 
extreme pressure. Most machines 
today electric-hydraulic con- 
trolled. 


are 


2. There are three different types 
of metal injection systems: the 
plunger, the cold chamber, and the 
direct air. In the plunger type, the 
metal is forced into the dies by 
means of a plunger and cylinder 
immersed in molten metal. The 
cold chamber type differs from the 
plunger type only in that the injec- 
tion plunger and cylinder are not 
submerged in the molten metal and 
the metal is poured into the cylinder 
by hand ladle. The cold chamber 
machine produces excellent results 
with higher melting alloys, such as 
aluminum and magnesium alloys. 
In the air injection method, the 
metal is displaced or forced into the 
dies by means of compressed air. 
All three types of metal injection 
systems are in use today. The air 
injection method is the least efficient 
and is rapidly becoming obsolete. 


3. Even though die casting ma- 
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This data sheet is one of a series 
published by the National Safety 
Council, reflecting experience from 
many sources. Not every accept- 
able safety procedure in the field 
is necessarily included. This data 
sheet should not be confused with 
American Standard Safety codes, 
federal laws, insurance require- 
ments, state laws, rules and regu- 
ordinances. 
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chines vary in type and size, their 
hazards are essentially similar, and 
methods of accident prevention ap- 
ply generally. This data sheet, there- 
fore, discusses the problems in- 
volved in layout, guarding, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of most die 
casting machines. 


4. Safety is extremely important 
in die casting because of the num- 
bers and types of operations and 
hazards involved. Strict adherence 
to the rules of safe practice is es- 
sential if accidents are to be kept 
to a minimum and health hazards 
are to be eliminated. 


Department Layout 

5. Many accidents can be pre- 
vented by careful planning well in 
advance of the installation of ma- 
chines and related service facilities. 
If the movements of the operator 
are reduced, the fatigue factor is 
minimized and so also are the 
chances of injury. 


6. Belt conveyors eliminate many 
materials handling hazards. Proper- 
ly designed conveyors provide a 
safe, economical method for mov- 


ing the castings from the machines 
to the trim presses and also for re- 
turning sprues, defective castings, 
and trim refuse to the metal melt- 
ing furnaces. 


7. Enough space should be pro- 
vided around the machines to allow 
for unobstructed die setting, ma- 
chine repair, and quick movements 
by the operator in event of a splash 
shot. Flooring around machines 
should be in good condition and 
free from stumbling and slipping 
hazards. 


Personal Protective Equipment 

8. Operators of furnaces, ladles, 
and die casting machines and other 
persons in the immediate area 
should wear protective equipment, 
such as face shields over safety 
glasses with side shields, head cov- 
ering, canvas aprons, canvas gloves 
with tight-fitting gauntlets, sleeves, 
and high safety shoes (Figure 1). 


Figure 1. A ladle operator wearing safety 

glasses, face shield, head covering, and 

gauntlet-type gloves. (Courtesy Brown- 

Lipe-Chapin Division, General Motors 
Corp.) 
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Pig Storage 

9. Metal pigs should be stored in- 
doors on skids and kept dry. Wet 
pigs, when placed in the melting 
furnace, can be a source of explo- 
sions, fires, and serious burns to 
personnel. In cold weather, it is 
desirable to preheat pigs before 
they are used, in order to dry con- 
densation. To prevent foot injuries 
from falling pigs, racks for holding 
pigs should be supplied at the ma- 
chine. 


Furnaces 

10. Many types of furnaces are in 
use, for example, the cast iron pot, 
the brick-lined open hearth, the 
tilting furnace, and the electric in- 
duction furnace. Every furnace 
should be enclosed with sheet metal 
or brick and should be serviced 
through doors or shields. 


11. The cast iron pot is generally 
discharged by means of a bent pipe 
siphon. This pipe should always be 
preheated before it is used to ensure 
that there is no moisture inside. 


12. The hydraulically controlled 
tilting furnace discharges molten 
metal directly into the bull ladle. 
Thus the hazards of the tap hole, 
common to the open hearth type of 
furnace are eliminated. The tilting 
furnace should be loaded from one 
end with the aid of a skip hoist. An 
alarm should sound when the fur- 
nace is tilted to alert personnel in 
the area and warn the operator 
against accidental pouring of metal. 


13. The mixing furnace should 
be equipped with long-handled 
ladles and skimmers suspended 
from an overhead chain at a pivot 
point on the handle. Ladles and 
skimmers should be preheated be- 
fore being introduced into molten 
metal. Flux should not be permitted 
to accumulate on ladles or tools. 
Workmen should be instructed to 
introduce the ladle slowly and side- 
ways into the metal. 


Bull Ladles 

14. Supplying the die-casting ma- 
chine with molten metal is a dan- 
gerous operation unless certain pre- 
cautions are taken. Whenever pos- 
sible, an overhead hoist should be 
used to transport the molten metal 
from the furnace to the machine. If 
trucks are used, they should be 
equipped with catch pans located 
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Figure 2. Bull ladle with a safety connection to hoist block. (Courtesy Guide Lamp 
Division, General Motors Corp.) 


under the ladles to prevent burns 
from hot metal splashes that may 
occur when the trucks move over 
uneven spots in the floor. 


15. Under no circumstances 
should hot metal be carried over 
the heads of workmen. A bell that 
rings continuously and a flashing 
light are effective warning devices 
to alert personnel while the bull 
ladle is moving. 


16. Most bull ladles are essen- 
tially the same in design and opera- 
tion. Secure suspension and positive 
control of movement are among the 
requisites of design for ladles and 
their related parts. An added meas- 
ure of safety in ladle suspension 
was the objective of one industrial 
concern in designing and construct- 
ing the auxiliary attachment shown 
in Figure 2. The arrangement con- 
sists of a flange that is welded to 
the yoke of the ladle after a washer- 
like shape is inserted under the 
flange. The washer is connected to 
a harness on the hoist block by 
means of hooks. This arrangement 
is designed to prevent an accident 
in the event of failure of the lower 
block, hook, or its connections. 


Electric Wiring 

17. The electric wiring on die 
casting machines should conform to 
a standard operating pattern and to 
the provisions of the National Elec- 
trical Code.* Two sets of controls 
are required, one for automatic 
operation and the other for manual 
operation. Automatic operation is 
initiated by a starting switch and is 
then carried out in sequence through 
timers, limit switches, and solenoid 
controls. Manual controls consist of 
individual push buttons for opening 
and closing the machine and for 
making shots. Manual controls are 
essential for die setups, repairs, and 
sample part runs. 


18. Heat, vibration, shock, and 
spills of hot metal will have a dam- 
aging effect on sensitive electrical 
switches, relays, and wiring. There- 
fore, electrical equipment should be 
selected with care and should be 
installed where such exposures will 
be at a minimum. 


*Standard No. 70, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. Also published by Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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19. An electrical control panel 
should be installed as a separate 
unit on each machine, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of 
the Joint Industry Committee on 
Electrical Standards. All master 
controls should be in this panel. 
The master switch should be so 
equipped that it can be locked in an 
“off’ position before personnel 
make any entry into the die travel 
area. 


20. A limit switch should be 
mounted on the shot piston rod of 
hot chamber machines so that the 
die-opening circuit is inoperative 
when the rod is in its forward or 
shooting position. This arrangement 
will ensure that the dies cannot be 
opened while the shot piston is un- 
der pressure and will thus prevent 
hazardous splashes. 


21. A control switch that ener- 
gizes the machine simply by closing 


[GATE OF RIGIO CONSTRUCTION~ (4x 2} CAS OR 
¢ EQUIVALENT) 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 
PREFERRED. if EXPANDED 
METAL (5S USED, PROVIDE 
TRANSPARENT PLASTIC AT 
OIE OPENING AREA TO 
PREVENT FLASHBACK 
INJURIES 


a sliding guard door is desirable. 
The door can be designed not only 
to set the machine in motion, but 
also to remain locked in place while 
the shot is being made (Figure 3). 


22. A two-hand tripping control 
is another device designed to safe- 
guard the operator, although it does 
not afford the same measure of pro- 
tection as the interlocked sliding 
door. The two-hand device usually 
consists of two buttons, wired in 
series, and located and spaced far 
enough apart so that the operator 
has to have both hands away from 
pinch points at the time he trips the 
machine. The buttons are connect- 
ed so that they must be operated 
simultaneously, rather than in se- 
quence, and must be held to start 
the cycle. They should be arranged 
so that it is impossible to block, 
hold, or tie down one button. Pro- 
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safety block, protects against pinch points and metal splashes, and trips control 
switch to energize machine. (Courtesy Liberty Mutual Insurance Co.) 
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vision should be made so that the 
operator stands out of line of any 
splash from between the dies. 


Piping 

23. Because of its flexibility, steel 
tubing and fittings equipped with 
ferrules should be used instead of 
pipe for die casting machine sys- 
tems. If pipe must be used, it is 
better to bend and weld it rather 
than to use threaded fittings for 
connections. This method helps to 
prevent oil or water leaks, thereby 
reducing both fire and slipping 
hazards. 


24. Pipes and fittings which have 
a safe carrying capacity for the pres- 
sure used should be carefully select- 
ed. High-pressure piping should be 
installed in accordance with specifi- 
cations set forth in the applicable 
section of American Standard 
B31.1, Code for Pressure Piping.* 


Safety Valves 


25. Each individual system must 
be supplied with a separate pressure 
relief valve conforming to ASME** 
requirements and adjusted to open 
at a pressure approximately 10 per 
cent above the maximum operating 
pressure. The valve will then ensure 
against rupture in a system caused 
by an unexpected increase in pres- 
sure. Only qualified personnel 
should install, adjust, and set hy- 
draulic safety and control valves. 

26. For additional pressure above 
that available from plant air lines, 
nitrogen is introduced through the 
top of the tank. Oxygen must never 
be used because oil ignites with ex- 
plosive violence on contact with 
high pressure oxygen. A qualified 
engineer should always be consulted 
before this type of installation is 
made. 


27. On zinc molding machines, 
an electrically operated valve which 
closes automatically when the pump 
is stopped should be installed as a 
safety valve. This valve prevents 
the nitrogen from causing the shot 
cylinder piston to drift down and 
permit a flow of metal through the 
nozzle in the stationary die. This is 


*American Standards Association, 10 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 

**American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Figure 4. Die casting machine with metal splash guard that covers casting operation 
completely and actuates machine when closed. (Courtesy Western Electric Co.) 


an added precaution when dies are 
being adjusted, repaired, or set up. 


Fire Protection 

28. Fire-resistant hydraulic fluids 
should be used in the hydraulic sys- 
tems of die-casting machines to re- 
duce the fire hazard in the event of 
a rupture. Many serious fires have 
occurred when a hydraulic line rup- 
tured and spewed flammable oils 
toward the melting pot. Portable 
fire-fighting equipment, such as dry 
chemical or carbon dioxide extin- 
guishers, should be located near 
each machine and should be readily 
accessible to the operator. The 
operator and other nearby person- 
nel should be thoroughly instructed 
in the proper use of these extin- 
guishers. 


Metal Splash Guarding 

29. Inasmuch as heat and vibra- 
tion have an adverse effect on the 
electrical controls, the die casting 
machine can malfunction without 
warning, exposing the operator to 
pinch points and to serious burns 
from hot dies and ejected metal. 
Regardless of production volume, 
whether high or low, all die casting 
machines should be carefully guard- 
ed. A sheet metal door should com- 
pletely cover the front of the ma- 
chine and the dies, and the door 
should be so installed that only 
when it is closed can the machine 
be energized. 


30. Figure 4 illustrates a die cast- 
ing machine equipped with a tele- 
scoping sheet metal guard which 
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completely encloses pinch points 
and protects personnel from splashes 
of molten metal during the shot 
operation. This guard has an elec- 
trical contact which makes it nec- 
essary for the guard to be closed be- 
fore the dies will close and actuate 
a shot. 


31. Each hot chamber pot should 
be completely enclosed with sheet 
metal and should be equipped with 
a metal chute so that molten metal 
can easily be poured from a bull 
ladle into the pot (Figure 5). This 


Figure 5. Melting pot with sheet metal 

enclosure and metal chute. (Courtesy 

Guide Lamp Division, General Motors 
Corp 


sheet metal enclosure protects the 
molten metal from contact with 
moisture or flammable oils, which 
could cause an explosion or a flash 
fire. 


32. Figure 6 shows a removable 
door with a stainless steel curtain 
extending down into the molten 
metal and over the front of the 
hot chamber plunger and cylinder. 
This curtain confines molten metal 
splashes ejected by plunger action 
when the metal level gets too low. 
The curtain confines metal should 
the nozzle fail and allows more 
pouring freedom when larger-than- 
average bull ladles are used. 


Figure 6. Hot chamber melting pot 

showing stainless steel curtain attached 

to bottom of removable door and ex- 

tending down into molten metal. (Cour- 

tesy Guide Lamp Division, General Mo- 
tors Corp.) 


Safety Blocks 

33. Safety blocks are necessary 
safeguards in die casting operations 
to prevent injury through sudden 
closing of the dies. In all cases, the 
safety blocks should be installed so 
that they are positioned between the 
dies when the ram is retracted and 
the safety door is open. When the 
safety door closes, preparatory for 
a shot, the door must automatically 
push the safety block from between 
the dies so that the dies can close 
when the machine is energized 
(Figure 2). Safety blocks should be 
made of aluminum or similar ma- 
terial so that the dies will not be 
damaged in the event of an un- 
expected closing. 


Setting and Removing Dies 
34. Risk to workmen setting dies 
can be reduced by use of an over- 
head hoist and proper tools and by 
well-trained, conscientious super- 
vision. The hoist should be of a 
National Safety 1960 
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type that can be raised and lowered 
slowly and accurately to ensure 
proper alignment and control. Hoist 
controls should be so designed that 
the die setter can be a safe distance 
away from the suspended load while 
he is operating the hoist. 


35. Whenever possible, perma- 
nent die lifting attachments should 
be fabricated into the dies or die 
blocks. Otherwise, lifting fixtures or 
eyebolts must be used. 


36. Eyebolts must be screwed 
into the dies a safe distance. Use of 
shoulder variety eyebolts can pro- 
mote safety in this respect. Such 
bolts should be screwed down tight- 
ly against their shoulders to reduce 
stress on their threaded sections 
during straight, and especially an- 
gular, pulls. In all cases, an eyebolt 
should be threaded into the bolt 
hole a distance at least one and one- 
half times the bolt diameter. The 
eyebolt should be checked before 
use to be certain that the threads, 
shank, and eye are not distorted or 
damaged. 


37. Handling of heavy dies re- 
quires careful planning. Often, ejec- 
tor pin devices and water connec- 
tions leave no bearing surface that 
will permit positioning of a die on a 
die wagon unless the platen con- 
nection surfaces are down. In this 
case, quarter turning of the die in 
mid-air becomes a necessary pro- 
cedure. It can be accomplished by 
one of two methods. 


38. The load simply can be trans- 
ferred from one hoist to another 
which utilizes the second hook-up 
point, or a die turning device (Fig- 
ure 7) can be used. The cam-like 
action of the base of the turning de- 
vice prevents the die from reaching 
a point that would result in flop- 
over. In other words, the weight of 
the die remains on the hoist at all 
times, whether the hoist is lifting or 
lowering, except while the die is in 
a reclining position or has the sup- 
port legs in place. 

39. To set a die casting die, this 
procedure should be followed: 

a. Lock the power control in “off” 
position. 

b. Screw the eyebolt into the die and 
clean the platens. 

>. Lift the die into the machine. 

. Loosen the rear carriage tie bar 
nuts and back them off if neces- 
sary. 
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. If design of the machine requires 
this step, insert the ejector pinion 
through the ejector mechanism 
and into the die. 

. Bolt and clamp the cover half of 
the die first, then the ejector half. 

. Adjust the tie bar nuts so that 
pressure is even on all corners of 
the die and the toggle links can 
still be locked in position. 

. Connect the water pipes to the die; 
turn on electric power; close the 
machine; put the nozzle in, heat, 
and then tighten the nozzle tie 
bolts. 

Try out the machine to see if it 
locks at the proper pressure. 


Figure 7. Ninety-degree die turning fix- 

ture with swivel-type legs. (Courtesy 

Guide Lamp Division, General Motors 
Corp.) 


Open the machine and shut off the 
power. Connect the water lines, 
and check for water leakage. 

. Install the ejector pinion and cam. 
When a hand ejector is used, be 
sure that the ejector pinion and 
handle are set so that the handle 
cannot strike the operator if he 
should forget to return the ejector 
plate before closing the machine. 
. Open and close the machine to be 
sure that the ejector is working 
properly. 

. Open the machine, close it part 
way, and put in the torch. Shut off 
the power while the die is heating. 

. When the die has reached the 
proper temperature, remove the 
torch, close the machine, and shut 
off the power. 


. Install the piston. 

. Make a trial shot with the bottle 
pressure valve opened slightly. 

. Continue making trial shots until 
the machine is ready for produc- 
tion. 

s. Some makes of die casting ma- 
chines require a final check to 
make certain that the die close 
piston crosshead is correctly set up 
before the final lockup. 


40. The recommended sequence 
in removing a die from a die cast- 
ing machine is as follows: 


a. Close the die and lock the power 
control in “off” position. 

b. Loosen the nuts on the tie bar. 

c. Remove the shot piston or install 
a safety bridge. 

. Remove the ejector pinion. 

. Remove the water lines. 

. Loosen the nozzle clamping bolts. 
. Pull the carriage away from the 
furnace and remove the nozzle. 

. Attach a chain fall (or sling) to 
the eyebolt, after making certain 
that the eyebolt is screwed in se- 
curely and that the lift will not 
overload it. 

Remove the bolts. 
Turn the power “on” and open the 
machine. 

. Turn and lock the power “off” and 
lift the die from the machine. 
Lower the die to the die truck or 
floor and remove the eyebolt. The 
die should be accompanied by the 
trim and the shots on the gate. 


Die Storage 

41. Because of the weight and 
value of dies, adequate handling 
and storage facilities should be pro- 
vided. Often dies weigh several 
thousand pounds. A strongly built 
rack with roller shelves slanted to- 
wards the back will help to make 
die handling both efficient and safe. 
An elevating platform truck will 
also reduce the danger of injury 
when dies are being moved to and 
from the rack. 


Maintenance 

42. Proper maintenance of cast- 
ing machines is especially impor- 
tant because of the extremely high 
pressures required in their opera- 
tion. All working parts are under 
severe strain, and fractures are not 
uncommon. Therefore, the opera- 
tor must keep all parts of the ma- 
chine under surveillance so that 
weaknesses, such as oil, water, or 
air leaks, broken toggle pins or 
arms, loose clamps or bolts, can be 
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reported and repaired immediately. 
Preventive maintenance—continu- 
ing inspection and prompt repair— 
is the best assurance against serious 
failure of equipment and injuries 
that can result from it. 


Ventilation 

43. To ensure good ventilation, 
die-casting machines should be lo- 
cated in a building with a high roof, 
preferably of the saw-tooth or mon- 
itor type. The smoke and heat cre- 
ated by operation of the machines 
will thus be more readily dissipated. 
Fresh air brought into the work- 
room by means of fans and ducts, 
as well as removal of contaminants 
by local exhaust hoods, will im- 
prove working and health condi- 
tions. For example, the formation 
of zinc oxide fumes can be pre- 
vented by maintaining a molten 
metal temperature below 1,000F. 
General ventilation or local exhaust 
or both can be used to remove such 
fumes as may be formed in the 
melting and casting process. If an 
operator must stack hot castings 
near his machine, some means 
should be provided to exhaust the 
heat. 


Lighting 

44. Good lighting is essential to 
good operation. The dies must be 
clearly visible to the operator if he 
is to see that they are free of small 
pieces of flash which may prevent 
them from fully closing and thus 
cause metal to be ejected. A recom- 
mended practice is to install adjust- 
able spotlights overhead to one side 
of the machine in such a way as to 


illuminate the dies without causing 
glare. 


45. Oil and smoke make it diffi- 
cult to keep lighting fixtures clean 
when they are installed close to the 
machine. Thus fixtures should be 
located to minimize such soiling, 
consistent with their placement to 
afford ample illumination. 


Machine Operation 

46. Dies should be used only on 
machines that have ample capacity 
to handle the operation safely and 
efficiently. No machine should ever 
be overloaded in an attempt to pro- 
duce parts that require more pres- 
sure than the machine can deliver. 


47. No operator should ever be 
permitted to place his hands or 
arms in the working area between 
the dies while the machine is ener- 
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Figure 8. Tongs with pins on handles to 

define safe gripping position. (Courtesy 

Delco-Remy Division, General Motors 
Corp.) 


gized. Longhandl;d aluminum tongs 
should be used t) remove castings. 
The tong handles can be equipped 
with pins which define the limit for 
safe gripping, and operators should 
be trained not to place their hands 
beyond these stops (Figure 8). A 


longhandled offset brush should be 
used for lubricating dies and for 
clearing them of flash. This lubri- 
cant is usually highly flammable, 
and great care must be exercised to 
ensure that this material does not 
come in contact with the melting 
pot. 

48. Die casting dies with suppos- 
edly identical cavities seldom oper- 
ate alike. In addition, each die has 
its own individual operating charac- 
teristics. Both delays in operation 
and injuries to workmen can be 
minimized if each operator on an 
early shift is trained to inform his 
replacement of operating difficul- 
ties, such as sticking parts, drag 
marks, fired and broken pins. 


49. A skilled operator will make 
certain before each shot that sprues 
are clear and heated and that the 
dies are clean. He will also be alert 
to detect a defective or broken 
toggle pin or slackening in die clos- 
ing pressure and will see that cor- 
rect temperature of the molten me- 
tal is maintained. 
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liorkers in Al 50 Gers now wear 
Iron Age 








More and more workers are turning to 
higher safety shoes. They appreciate the 
extra above-the-ankle protection they pro- 
vide. Workers also like the added support, 
the safety, and the convenience that permits 
tucking in trousers. 

The new 8-inch Iron Age “Tall Texan”’ is 
patterned after a typical range boot. It is 
comfortable, durable and has a host of fea- 
tures that contribute to utility and value. 
The uppers are cut from genuine golden tan 
Dupont Quilon leather. They dry out soft! 
And most everyone knows what Quilon 
means in terms of extra wear. 

Other quality features include Seiberling 

Oil-Pruf sole, full leather middle sole, Syl- 

flex storm welting, Dacron stitching, raw- 
hide laces, brass hooks and eyes. 

Ask your Iron Age representative to 

demonstrate. Call him in now or 
write us and he will see you. 


No. 685 
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The Safety Shoe 
for Industrial America 
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Exhibit 
Features Army 


Safety Program 


HOW THE ARMY, through an 
organized, aggressive safety effort, 
has been able to achieve remarkable 
results in the elimination and con- 
trol of accidental loss is the theme 
of a safety exhibit being shown 
throughout the nation. 

Designed to acquaint the public 
with key elements of the Army ac- 
cident prevention effort, the exhibit 
illustrates how accident prevention 
contributes to more efficient utiliza- 
tion of resources and advances the 
combat effectiveness of the Army. 

Introducing the exhibit is the 
Army safety policy statement and 
a film depicting selected elements of 
safety in training, in combat, and in 
production. Through the medium of 
authoramas, the viewer sees exam- 
ples of how safety is integrated into 
the rigorous training required to de- 
velop and maintain a combat-ready 
Army. 

Next, illustrations depict how cer- 
tain of the hazardous exposures of 
combat are minimized through 
training and the use of personal pro- 
tective equipment. 

Examples are then shown of con- 
trols required by the high hazard 
potential presented in the manufac- 
ture, transportation, storage, and 
employment of weapons, missiles, 
nuclear components, and other ma- 
terials comprising the modern day 
soldier’s arsenal of weapons. 

Another panel of the exhibit de- 
picts how Army training develops a 
shield of “safety awareness” for its 
military and civilian personnel, en- 
abling them to guard against impul- 
sive actions, the tendency to impro- 
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This exhibit reads: ‘“Combat Protection for the Atomic Age Soldier. Hazards inherent 
in combat cannot be eliminated but they can be minimized. The Army is supplying 
the best possible equipment for its soldiers to ensure greater personal safety in his 
daily tasks as well as on a future battlefield. The items shown here range from de- 
vices to detect air contaminants to armored vests.’ 


On the left the exhibit reads: ‘“Army Industrial Safety. The Army recognizes that the 
safety of its personnel is a primary responsibility. Consequently, its safety program 
encompasses all phases of Army environment and operations. By providing the safest 
working conditions possible, enforcing safety rules, promoting employee safety par- 
ticipation, and personalized safety training, the Army has built a reputation for safety 
that exceeds the safety traditions of civilian industry.“” At the right under Safety in 
Production and The Hidden Costs of Accidents the exhibit reads ‘‘Direct Cost. Indirect 
Cost. For every $1 in direct accident cost there are $4 in hidden indirect expenses 
Like the iceberg, hidden costs of accidents are not visible on the surface but ore 
there just the same.” 


vise, acts of impatience, and feelings 
of impunity. 

Other sections of the exhibit illus- 
trate the relationship between mili- 
tary and civilian safety personnel, 
the relationship between direct and 
indirect costs of accidents, and rec- 
ognition the Army has received for 
its success in controlling accidental 
loss. 


National Safety 


The Army has earned the Na- 
tional Safety Council Award of 
Honor 14 times in the past 16 years 
and became the only federal agency 
in the more than 50,000 civilian 
employee classification to have won 
the highest safety citation in gov- 
ernment a second time by winning 
the President’s Safety Award for 
1959. 
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What the 


WELL-DRESSED DEER HUNTER 


will wear 


This thorough scientific study, reported here in its entirety, proves that 
daylight fluorescent orange is the color that will save lives in the woods 


By Oscar W. Richards, Ph.D.; Ralph W. Woolner; and Lt. Jack Panjian 


IS the best color to wear 
so as not to be mistaken for a 
white-tailed deer? The hunter 
should wear a bright, conspicuous 


WHAT 


Oscar W. RICHARDs is chief biologist, Amer- 
ican Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 
RALPH W. WOOLNER is audio-visuals super- 
Information and Education Section, 
Massachusetts Division of Fisheries and 
Game, Westboro, Mass 

Lt. JACK PANJIAN is an optometrist in the 
Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Clinic, U. S. 
Army Hospital, Fort Devens, Mass. 
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color, different from natural objects 
with any weather, lighting, or ter- 
rain, during the legal hunting sea- 
son. The protective color must also 
be as visible as possible to color- 
blind people. The color must not 
resemble a deer even during poor 
lighting at the beginning or end of 
the day. White or near-whites must 
be avoided. Flashing a white hand- 
kerchief has proven hazardous. Last 
year a hunter was killed early one 
morning while eating an apple be- 
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fore there was enough light for good 
seeing. While hunting is one of the 
safer sports (on an actual mortality 
basis), every care should be exer- 
cised for safety. An extensive field 
test has demonstrated that a day- 
light fluorescent orange provides 
the best protection for Massachu- 
setts deer hunters. 

In Massachusetts, hunters are 
required to wear red or yellow. Red 
is traditional; children soon learn 
that red is a warning of danger. Red 


Fluorescent colors tested on this type of target were blaze 
orange, neon red, fire orange, and arc yellow—also standard 
reds and yellows 
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This disappearing target, painted to simulate the going away 
view of a deer, was painted in several colors besides the test 
colors. 
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Targets were placed on men moving along a marked trail. 
Observers recorded results as in other tests, and blaze orange 


was rated best 


@ This picture should lay to rest any fears 
that a buck would be frightened away by 
fluorescent orange. Author Woolner took 
this 184-pounder (dressed weight) while 
wearing the bright vest and cap shown 
Deer are thought to be color blind. 


clothing is much less visible than 
red signal lights, and when the light- 
ing is poor, appears dark and may 
not be seen. People with poor color 
vision may not see some reds, or 
confuse reds with greens. Since the 
greens in nature cannot deliberately 
be made bluish-green like traffic 
lights, there can be confusion with 
red clothing. Red is a poor color 
for protecting hunters. 

Yellow is a bright color, easily 
visible with good light, but unfor- 
tunately a color that turns gray to 
white when there is little light. 
When the yellow area is so small 
that its image covers only the very 
center of the retina the color is not 
seen, as that part of the eye is in- 
sensitive to yellow. A yellow cap 
may not be seen at a distance and 
a yellow vest appears whitish at 
dusk and at dawn, and can fail the 
hunter when protection is most 
needed. Also, yellows may not be 
seen by a hunter wearing yellow (or 
amber) shooting glasses. 

The deficiencies of the commonly 
used colors led Woolner to seek the 
best color for hunter protection. 
Some five years ago he became in- 
terested in the fluorescent colors. 
Some of these were tried in a pre- 
liminary way in the fall of 1958. At 
the 20-acre test field used the effec- 
tive sunset was about a half-hour 
earlier than official sunset because 
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for white. 


of hills to the west of the property. 
Some hunting over-vests were made 
of red, yellow, and a fluorescent 
fire orange. These were placed 
among the bushes near the ground 
though clearly visible at 30 to 100 
yards distance. On a dull day, the 
red disappeared about five minutes 
after the effective sunset, the yellow 
about thirty minutes after, while 
the fire orange could be seen for an 
hour after the effective sunset. On 
a bright, clear day the red disap- 
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Surprise targets were included in the study. When this figure 
wore yellow, not fluorescent, 


it drew two shots in mistake 


peared at forty minutes, the yellow 
at fifty-five minutes, and the fiuo- 
rescent reddish-orange at sixty-five 
minutes after the sun disappeared 
behind the hills. For some fifteen 
minutes after the other colors had 
lost their visibility as colors, there 
remained an unnatural glow from 
the fluorescent red material. The 
greater visibility of the fluorescent 
color indicated a need for an ex- 
tensive experiment to determine the 
the best protective color for hunters 
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Figure 1. Relative brightness of the colors as seen with a “daylight lamp” for normal 


and color vision deficient observers. 
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of white-tailed deer. As this would 
be a test of use, it should be done 
in hunting territory. Note that this 
is not the question of what is the 
most conspicuous color, but rather 
what color is least likely to be con- 
fused with a white-tailed deer. 

The large area of Fort Devens 
in north central Massachusetts of- 
fered typical deer hunting terrain 
and the Army personnel cooperated 
in the field study. The program was 
supervised by a committee consist- 
ing of Col. Louis N. Altshuler, Lt. 
Col. Hugh M. Rutledge, Maj. Noah 
King, Capt. Eugene Ritzo, Lt. Ray 
B. Proffit at the Fort; Mr. Gaylord 
Pike and Mr. Bryant R. Chaplin of 
the Massachusetts Divisions of Law 
Enforcement and of Fisheries and 
Game; and the authors. More than 
500 men of the First and Sec- 
ond Battalions participated as ob- 
servers, and many more assisted in 
the field work. 


Colors 


Since blues are less visible and 
greens would not be seen well in 
the woods, neither of these colors 
were used. Available fluorescent 
colors Arc Yellow, Blaze Orange, 
Fire Orange, and Neon Red, and 
nonfluorescent white, yellow and 
red materials were made into vests 
that could be tied on over regular 
clothing. Table 1 gives the color 
specifications for the materials used 
and the relative peaks of the spec- 
trophotometric curves. The yellow 
cloth was the closest available 
match to the yellow recommended 
for hunters by Lehr et al. (1959); a 
good match in hue although less 
saturated and of lower luminance, 
Table 1. The triangular front parts 
of the vest included about 160 
square inches and the back area was 
about 200 square inches. The vests 
were worn over the regular uni- 
forms of the soldiers, or were 
mounted on Army silhouette tar- 
gets, which closely resembled a 
person. 

The color of a material results 
from the light selectively reflected 
by it, e.g. a red reflects only the red 
from the white light and absorbs the 
light of other colors. More light is 
reflected to the eye by a bright red; 
a dark red may reflect almost no 
light. The brightness of a color de- 
pends on the amount of light re- 

—To page 104 
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Figure 2. Relative visibility of colors on Course A. (See text for details). W=White, 
BO=Blaze orange, FO=Fire orange, NR=Neon red, AY=Arc yellow, Y=Yellow, 
R=Red, O=October, N=November and J=January. 
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Figure 3A. Summary of the relative visibility of the colors for partial color-blind 
observers. (Compare with Figure 1.) 
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Figure 3B. 
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EYES THREE WAYS SAFER...in Bat 


Acetate Safety Frames for men and women 


Safer because they’re stronger! 77% greater modulus 

of elasticity than the molded butyrate used in most 
ordinary safety frames. 53% greater flexural strength. 
21% harder in Rockwell R scale. That’s because B&L 
uses only the finest quality acetate, with every operation 
—melting, compounding, extrusion, cutting—performed 
in the B&L plant, under B&L critical control. The ma- 
terial itself is stronger, and there’s extra strength in the 
bridge, temples and endpieces; extra strength in the eye- 
wires to lock impact-resistant Bal-SAFE lenses in place. 


Safer because they’re more comfortable! You can 

assure perfect non-slipping fit with choice of rigid 
or adjustable nose pads...spatula or cable temples 
... complete range of eye, bridge and temple sizes. 
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Safer because they’re more attractive! Trimly pro- 

filed in high-lustre tones of flesh or brown, and in 
the popular two-tone styling. Workers will wear them 
because they look good in them. 


The B&L complete line assures you the perfect fit for 
each worker. And for complete protection: Redy-Fit 
Side Shields, available as part of the frame or as inter- 
changeable units. Check with your B&L supplier, or 
drop a line to Bausch & Lomb Incorporated, 90311 
Lomb Park, Rochester 2, New York. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
ow Protection PLUS 


Safety Products 
protection + economy + worker acceptance 
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“WHEN I CAME TO, other work- 
ers were holding me, keeping my 
hands from my face. Five months 
later, I was blind. A nothing. From 
supervisor to nothing’s a big step, 
friend.” 

Bill Frank, now 45, sat back in 
his easy chair and sipped a beer. 
The past 16 years had seemed like 
166, but he’s on his way back. He’ll 
never see again. An exploding cut- 
off wheel fixed that. But he’s on his 
way back. 


By BOB DORSETT 


BLIND 


but NOT helpless 


Surviving through woodcraft, 
made on his power saw, drill and 
lathe, he’s worked 12,500 undis- 
tracted, sightless hours without a 
disabling injury. And he’s aiming 
for a renewed career in industry. 

“Any machine set up to run from 
a jig, a blind man can handle,” he 
says. “I’ve either done it myself or 
‘seen’ it done with a turret lathe, 
band saw, drill or punch press.” 

In ’44 he was foreman of a night 
crew in a small demolition bomb 


Bill Frank and his guide dog Chinook show you what a blind man can 
do with power tools, when he sets his mind to it. Aside from several 
minor burns from getting fingers too close to the turning lathe, Bill’s 
accident record is perfect for 12,500 undistracted, sightless man-hours. 


casing plant. World War II was on. 
The big thing was production! When 
a machine broke down or got old, 
he fixed it up and kept it going... 
a powder keg with two burning 
fuses! 

One night Bill unknowingly put 
together his formula for pain and 
disablement. He was the typical 
worker...the guy who’s 98 per 
cent safe in mind and job habits 
... but unsafe for that deadly two 
per cent. 

With faulty attitudes and poten- 
tial errors in judgment, Bill stood 
offstage for his own personal trag- 
edy. He took his cue when a young- 
er worker failed to show up at a 
machine. 

If someone didn’t supply the shift 
with needed materials, the plant 
would have to shut down tempo- 
rarily. Production would sink. Man- 
agement would criticize. Whether 
the machine was makeshift and do- 
ing work for which it was unfitted 
seemed incidental—at the time! 

So Bill stepped in front of the 
unguarded cutoff wheel and started 
to work. He wore ordinary glasses 
because goggles provided didn’t fit 
over his own lenses. Within seconds, 
the wheel overheated. 

“I didn’t feel a thing. Not a thing. 
But they told me I had a deep gash 
from my eyebrow to my chin. My 
left eye was cut, and there was a 
goose-egg on my forehead. It oc- 
curred to me Id trained 500 kids 
never to stand in front of those ma- 
chines, but I was in a hurry.” 

The plant didn’t have a nurse or 
even adequate first-aid equipment. 
Friends took Frank to a nearby 
doctor and then, for some reason, 
brought him back to the plant. Bill 
remembers that workers weren't 
wearing goggles when he’d been 
hurt... but when he came back, 
everyone had them on. And they all 
had halted production. 

He went home for the night, came 
back to work the next day, and then 
began extended visits to hospitals 
and medical consultants which ended 
a year later with the decision on his 
eyesight: “No hope.” 

Bill’s left eye had cataracted be- 
fore his job, but he was able to work 
efficiently. Now the right eye, retina 
torn by flying steel, failed and left 
him blind. 

“For a time I studied the organ, 
made leather belts, did the things a 
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lot of blina guys do at first. Then I[ 
turned back to my trade as a ma- 
chinist and have been working with 
power tools ever since. 

“I use every bit of safety equip- 
ment I can get my hands on— 
guards, respirator, safety glasses (to 
keep sawdust chips out of my eyes) 
and special switches and guides to 
steer me away from trouble.” 

If workers or employers used all 
the safety equipment made availa- 
ble by manufacturers, Bill feels half 
of the accidents that do happen 
wouldn’t occur. 

He carries this a step further with 
a plexiglas guard that entirely sur- 
rounds his wood lathe, when he 
demonstrates at art fairs and on 
TV in the Chicago area. “I wonder 
if I'd cut as thin as I do, if I could 
see,” he says, having worked to 
within 1/32 of an inch-in his most 
delicate piece of woodcraft—a candy 
dish. 

“Folks ask me how I can work to 
precision. I use sound. The thinner 
the cut, the higher the pitch of cut- 
ting noise. Along with my other 
safety gadgets I can always tell 
where the wood is, and my touch 


keeps me accurate during chiseling 
on the lathe.” 

Bill has designed his own safe- 
guards: a bandsaw jig that holds 
the wood in place at any desired 
radius, a face-plate gimmick that 
accurately centers wood on the 
lathe, and on-off knee switches that 
enable him to work safely without 
taking his hands off his tools. 

“Improvising is more or less a 
specialty,” he says. He’s made 
wooden toys with a special jig, 
tuned up car engines, and suggested 
effective production changes at sev- 
eral firms employing the blind lo- 
cally. 

Looking back on his mishap, he 
can now see it objectively: his faults 
—hurry-hurry, standing in front of 
an unguarded, makeshift machine 
without proper protective equip- 
ment; management’s faults—not 
providing the right safety or manu- 
facturing gear and emphasizing pro- 
duction out of perspective. “Partly 
my boners, partly theirs,” he sum- 
marizes. 

His formula for safety: “Stop and 
think a second. The company and 
you will gain in the end. They may 


Here Bill works with his drill press. To 
keep from accidentally starting or stop- 
ping it, he has a special switch, upper left. 


even raise your pay from savings 
in workmen’s compensation pre- 
miums. You'll scratch their back 
with extra production. And you'll 
all have your sight.” 








: The 
President's Medal 


Awards made by the National 
Safety Council for successful ap- 
plication of artificial respiration 


JAMES A. MorRONEY, clerk, Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago—drowning. 


RoBERT D. STIEGHORST, lineman, 
Central Illinois Light Company, 
Peoria, Ill.—electric shock. 


JAMES O. ADAMS, painter, Gray 
Roofing Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla.—drowning. 


JAMES A. McDowELL, operator, 
Schlumberger Well Surveying Cor- 
poration, Effingham, IIl.—asphyxia- 
tion. 
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DAN M. NICHOLS, lineman, John- 
son County Electric Cooperative, 
Cleburn, Tex.—electric shock. 


DONALD B. Morton, test leader, 
General Electric Company, Glen- 
oklen, Pa.—electric shock. 


LEsLig£ J. SILHAN, pipeliner, The 
Texas Pipe Line Co., Houston, Tex. 
—asphyxiation. 


WALTER S. McGrew, Jr., main- 
tenance and operation worker, Oma- 
ha Public Power District, Omaha, 
Neb.—electric shock. 


JEROME P. Moorz, station in- 
staller, The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Lynwood, 
Calif.—asphyxiation. 


CLAIR J. CLEMETSON, contractor, 
Park River, N.D.—drowning. 


JAMES C. GRAHAM, installer-re- 
pairman, Indiana Bell Telephone 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.— 
auto accident victim. 


D. L. SMITH, groundman, Elec- 
tric & Water Utilities Dept., Jack- 
sonville, Fla.—electric shock. 
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Morris C. BaTEs, service fore- 
man, Lone Star Gas Company, Dal- 
las, Tex.—drowning. 

HowarpD W. Cook, crane oper- 
ator, Union Carbide Metals Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y.—as- 
phyxiation. 

CHRISTOPHER D. McCool, elec- 
trical engineer, General Electric 
Company, Electronic Components 
Div., Owensboro, Ky.—asphyxia- 
tion. 


Mrs. WAYNE SOUTHWORTH, 
housewife and former employee of 
Texaco, Inc., Houston Tex.—drown- 
ing. 

HERBERT L. BAER, supervisor, 


American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Long Lines Dept., 
Washington, D. C.—seizure in wa- 
ter. 


WILLIAM J. KING, oiler, Kenne- 
cott Copper Corporation, Utah Cop- 
per Division Mine, Bingham Canyon, 
Utah—electric shock. 


VICTOR CHRISTENSEN, forestry 
aide, U.S. Forest Service, U.S.D.A.., 
Reserve, N.M.—asphyxiation. 
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KNAPP SAF-TEST SHOES 


put your men on a sound eee with 


PROTECTED LINING 


PROTECT Gi ae 


Knapp SAF-TEST Shoe 
Style K62 with patented longitudinal 
and metatarsal arch support. 


...the only shoe lining approved by the NATIONAL FOOT HEALTH COUNCIL 


Feet get a new lease on health with Knapp SAF-TEST shoes! Pacifate Protected Lining’s one wonderful reason! 
It's the exclusive germicidal processed lining that prevents reinfection from athlete's foot and retards foot odors 
from perspiration and bacterial decay. In addition, it keeps shoe leather soft and supple longer, prevents drying 
and cracking due to rot. It all adds up to a more healthful, more comfortable, longer-lasting shoe...with less 
absenteeism due to foot troubles. Specify Knapp SAF-TEST shoes with famous Pacifate lining! 


tea) WAMSUTTA /PICIFHC 


INDUSTRIAL FABRICS, 1430 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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(Fiction) 


November 3, 1960 


WHEN I WAS AT the National 
Safety Congress, I fell into a bull 
session with several solid profes- 
sional engineers, men with 20 years 
or more experience in the field. The 
talk came around to the question of 
motivation. 

Gorvan was emphatic that fear 
was the strongest motivation. “May- 
be I’m crude,” he said, “and maybe 
I’m old-fashioned. But I think you 
reach the worker through his ani- 
mal fear of injury or death. You 
reach the foreman through his fear 
that accidents will make him look 
bad to his boss. You reach the top 
management man through his fear 
of losing money or his fear of get- 
ting bad public or personnel rela- 
tions.” 

Marron—he’s just become top 
safety director of Collossal Motors 
—-smiled tolerantly at Bill Gorvan. 
“Bill,” he said, “I know how you 
work, and I know you get results. 
Fear will work. But I don’t think 
a safety man has to create fear. It’s 
there, whether we instill it or not. 
No, I’m for a more positive ap- 
proach. I never use a poster with a 
picture of an injured man. In my 
experience, most men either don’t 
think a bad accident can hit them, 
or they are fatalistic about acci- 
dents, saying, ‘If it’s my turn, I'll 
get it.’ 

“I’m using the slogan, ‘Safety is 
smart,’ this year. Next year, we'll 
be hammering on the slogan, ‘Safety 
works.’ The year after that, we'll 
be saying, ‘Safety pays.’ I don’t 
tell people to worry about trouble. 
I tell °em how they can stay out of 
trouble.” 

Morgan Sites grinned with all his 
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THE DIARY OF A SAFETY ENGINEER 





By BILL ANDREWS 


After a bull session at the Congress 
where some conflicting ideas on motivation 
were batted around, our Safety Engineer 
came home somewhat confused 


three chins and said, “My, such 
serious boys. My people want to be 
kidded, so I kid them. ‘Here comes 
old fatso Morgan,’ they say, and 
they laugh at me, and they laugh 
at my jokes, and I tie my safety 
teaching to gags. They remember 
the gags, and so they remember 
the teaching, and because they like 
the gags, they follow the teaching.” 

Williamson of Bronston Steel 
looked dour. “You men sound like 
you were figuring the best way to 
sell soap. I’m an engineer, and I 
try to find answers to problems, 
and I tell people the answers when 
I find them. I suppose sometimes 
I scare people. I suppose sometimes 
I stress the positive side. I try to 
sweeten instruction with a joke 
sometimes. But the real point is to 
learn the truth and give it to people.” 

Dugan shook his head emphati- 
cally. “I don’t see that—not for the 
routine of safety work. Sure, we all 
know there are problems that take 
analysis and well-calculated correct- 
ive action. But mostly we are talk- 
ing—whether we are talking to 
worker, supervision, or management 
—about old truths we know with- 
out thinking them through. I don’t 
use a slide rule in my work four 
times a month. And I don’t believe 
in stock approaches like fear or 
constructiveness or jokes, either. | 
play the business by ear—and I 
haven’t been too unsuccessful.” 

I didn’t volunteer any view, but 
I left that bull session thinking 
about Dugan’s last words. They 
were true—but they were true for 
the other men, too. Every one of 
them had a good record. Every one 
of them had survived long years of 
struggle against accidents, had re- 


Who's Right? 


duced accident rates, and built sub- 
stantial safety departments. 

Each of these men described 
honestly the motivations which he 
sought to play on. Each was, in 
fact, describing the role that came 
easiest to him—which was truest to 
his own personality. 

In the two weeks since I’ve been 
home, I’ve been keeping a mental 
record of the arguments I hear used 
by my assistants in the course of 
their work—and of the arguments 
I use myself. 

I find one of my boys is an em- 
phasizer of the fear approach. The 
other believes, his way of working 
shows, in a combination of the posi- 
tive approach with the analytical, 
engineering method. I don’t know 
which gets the better results. But 
I know certainly that I would make 
each of them less effective if I asked 
him to try to use an opposite ap- 
peal. 

I wonder, though, about myself. 
I seem to be an opportunist—pret- 
ty nearly a chameleon. I find my- 
self bellowing out scare stories on 
occasion. You could have heard me 
a block last week when I talked to 
that truck driver who came around 
a blind turn in the Lemmerton yard 
and just missed six girls leaving the 
plant. 

But later on, talking to the truck 
line’s foreman, I was taking the 
positive approach. “Look,” I found 
myself saying, “I know what you’re 
up against. These truckers you're 
getting come out of the hot-rod set, 
or they’re low-grade men who 
couldn’t hold jobs on the long-haul 
lines. You get a drunk now and 
then, a goof-off pretty often. But, 


—To page 151 
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NEW 
SAFETY 


SOLVENT 


REDUCES 
MAJOR 
INDUSTRIAL 


HAZARD 
9-29 so.vent DEGREASER from 
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NATIONAL CHEMSEARCH, 


MINIMIZES TOXIC FUMES! MINIMIZES FIRE HAZARDS! ® 


Approximately 25 times safer than carbon tetrachtoride, National’s SS-25 

is used by America’s largest industries. SS-25 induces no moisture into 

windings of electric motors .. . leaves no residue... completely eliminates Leader in 

greases and oils. SS-25 has a dielectric constant of more than 25,000 volts Chemical Research 
. and no flash at the boiling point. SS-25 is — Since 1919 


the safe answer for cleaning electric motors, 

components, etc. Classified as to fire hazard 

only by Underwriters Laboratories. 

For on-the-spot assistance, see your National Chemsearch CHEMSEARCH, CORP. 
representative. Well trained, experienced in dealing with DALLAS + LOS regen 

your kind of problems...backed by one of the finest 

research staffe in the industry. 


address all inquiries to: National Chemsearch; 2417 Commerce; Dallas, Texas 
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World’s Lightest Safety Shoe 


So good looking, so light, so comfortable . . . perfect for men who 
LITE KNIGHT Safety Shoes avoid ordinary safety shoes. New construction permits use of 
lightweight materials. 


ag are of brushed pigskin in gray or brown, treated with 

KEMI KLAD to keep that soft casual look. Appearance is easil 

e Reduce fatigue » Smart casual look renewed by a quick brushing with a wire brush or ordinary sand- 

» Extremely comfortable © Meet ASA paper. And the natural breathe-ability of pigskin means extra 
wanted : ventilation for healthier feet. Thick, springy, oil-resistant neoprene 

specifications Resist acids, alkalis, Nitrocrepe soles cushion every step. 

water and soil Long wearing ¢ Sturdy Workers really go for the good looks and comfort of LITE KNIGHT 


steel shank Safety Shoes. This enthusiastic acceptance by your men will assure 
the success of your safety program. For the name of your nearest 


jobber, write to: 
See the new LITE KNIGHT iio 
Safety Shoes at Booth No. 43, HAUS OF KRAUSE ... Rockford, Michigan 


National Safety Congress, Chicago Industrial jobbers interested in acquiring a franchise, write to Haus of Krause, Rockford, Mich. 
‘ In Canada: Greb Shoes Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


weigh a pound less per pair 
than ordinary safety oxfords 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, and DIRECTORS 
National Safety Council—1960-61 


Elected at the 1960 National Safety Congress 





CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

WILLIAM H. Lowe, Treasurer, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 
CHAIRMAN OF TRUSTEES, and PRESIDENT 

HowarbD PYLE, National Safety Council, Chicago. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS 


Nep H. DEarsorn, Titusville, Pa. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


For Farms 


Harry L. Powe .t, Assistant to Vice-President, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


For Finance 

JOHN H. SCHWARTEN Jr., Executive Vice-President, The 
Treasurer, City Products Corp., Chicago. 
For Homes 


Dr. GrorGe M. WHEATLEY, Third Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


For Industry 
WALTER E. MONTGOMERY, Safety Director, Quebec 
Asbestos Mining Association, Montreal, Canada. 


For Labor 


Lioyp D. Utter, Director, Industrial Health and Safe- 
ty Division, United Automobile Workers, Detroit, Mich. 


For State and Local Safety Organizations 

H. G. MANGELsporP, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), New 
York. 
For Membership 


JoHN L. GILLIs, Vice-President, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Motor Transport 
MARK ROBESON, Vice-President, Yellow Transit Freight 
Lines, Kansas City, Mo. 


For Production 
ROBERT R. BuRTON, Senior Vice-President, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., New York. 


For Public Information 
CHARLES W. FERGUSON, Senior Editor, The Reader’s 
Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


For Research and Education 
Dr. WILLIAM P. YANT, Director of Research, Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For Schools and Colleges 

Dr. LowELt B. FISHER, Chairman, North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
For Traffic 


B. D. TALLAMY, Federal Highway Administrator, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 


For Women 

Mrs. RAYMOND SAYRE, Ackworth, lowa. 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 

G. C. STEWART, National Safety Council. 
GENERAL MANAGER 

W. G. JoHNSON, National Safety Council. 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 

R. L. Forney, National Safety Council 


ASSISTANT TREASURER 
J. D. FuLForp, Director, Treasury Bureau, National 
Safety Council, Chicago. 


TRUSTEES 
Chairman: Howard Pyle, President, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago. 


Trustees whose names are marked * were 
elected for a three-year term. Others on 
the list carry over from previous elections. 


Melvin H. Baker,* Chairman, National 
Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

James B. Black, Chairman, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

S. Bruce Black, Chairman, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Elmer Bobst,* Chairman, Warner-Lam- 
bert Pharmaceutical Co., Morris Plains, 
N. J. 

H. S. M. Burns, President Shell Oil Co., 
New York. 

Howard H. Callaway, 


President, The 
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Gardens Industries, Incorporated, Hamilton, 
Ga. 

Walter F. Carey, President, 
Carriers Inc., Flint, Mich 

William G. Chandler, President, Scripps- 
Howard Supply Co., New York, N. Y. 

Lucius Clay,* Chairman, Continental 
Can Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Charles R. Cox, President, Kennecott 
Copper Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Harry A. DeButts, President, 
Railway Co., Washington, D. C. 

J. Doyle DeWitt,* President, The Trav- 
elers, Hartford, Conn. 

Morse G. Dial, Chairman, 
bide Corp., New York, N. Y. 

E. F. du Pont, Director, Employee Rela- 
tions Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del 

Frederic W. Ecker, 


Automobile 


Southern 


Union Car- 


Chairman, Met- 


ropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, President, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, New York. 

Calvin Fentress, Jr., Chairman, Allstate 
Insurance Co., Skokie, Ill. 

John F. Gordon,* President, 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Bowman Gray,* Chairman, R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Jake L. Hamon, Dallas, Tex. 

E. Roland Harriman, Brown 
Harriman and Co., New York. 

Frederick R. Kappel, President, 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
York. 

Joseph L. Lanier, President, West Point 
Manufacturing Co., West Point, Ga. 

Sam Laud, Chairman, General American 


—To page 60 
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Don’t compromise with breathing safety... 


YOU CAN AFFORD 
SAMARITAN 


RESUSCITATOR // DEMAND INHALATOR // ASPIRATOR 


the complete rescue breather for all respiratory emergencies 


WITH THE 
SAMARITAN YOU GET 
MAXIMUM PROTECTION 

FOR ONLY 


°1695° 


(plus Standard Medical “‘D"’ Cylinder) 


Think of it! Complete rescue 
breathing equipment for only a 
few dollars more than the cost 
of an inhalator alone! 


HERE’S HOW THE GLOBE SAMARITAN BENEFITS YOU! 


it’s an oxygen resuscitator—To restore breathing to a It’s an inhalator —To give oxygen to 
non-breathing victim. (As shown above.) Oxygen is of great a breathing victim. Oxygen is of great 
value in resuscitating persons overcome from inhaling chemical value to persons suffering from heart 
asphyxiants such as: Carbon monoxide * Hydrogen cyanide failure « Shock following an accident 
* Hydrogen sulphide * Acetonitrile ¢ Aniline ¢ Nitrobenzene ¢ Severe burns * Hemorrhage ¢ Acute 
¢ Nitrogen dioxide * Many others which prevent adequate drug intoxication * Many other respir- 
oxygen /carbon dioxide exchange — A single standard “D” cyl- atory and circulatory difficulties. A 
inder will supply the non-breathing adult victim with 94-98% single standard “D” cylinder will sup- 


oxygen for 30 to 40 minutes. a. ply the victim for 40—50 minutes. 


it’s a breathing assistor — which can be used with it has an aspirator—to 
or without oxygen to help asthmatics, cardiacs and quickly remove vomitus, 
others in respiratory distress. | iiahte, thsed Gent Oe 
It has been medically evalu =e victim’s mouth and upper 
ag og Tomashefski, J. R. and Oliver or, Jr., gS ely , throat .. . its use prevents 
. K.: Journal of the American Medical As- a victim from drowning in 
ot Ry Vol. 172, No. 17, Pg. 1888-90 ft ae his own vomitus. 
(Apr. 23, 1960). 














RESPERTRAIN—THE RESCUE BREATHING TRAINER FOR 
REALISTIC RESUSCITATION TEACHING AND PRACTICE 


r RESPERTRAIN will help you in your resuscitation training 
The Respertrain signals correct | program. Write for complete information: 


and incorrect procedure in prac- 


ticing and teaching resuscitation Globe Industries, Inc., Medical & Hospital Dept. 
methods. 125 Sunrise Place, Dayton 7, Ohio 
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SAFETY EQUIPMENT USED 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 
cuneate waa in the manufacture 
sues unquestionable Soma end diene 


. products of the well- 
of Lubeck, ’ West Germany. 





MULTI-GAS DETECTOR 


The Draeger compact Multi-Gas Detector 
virtually a portable laboratory, small 
enough: to fit a pocket for on-the-spot 
is of more than 30 gases. Its op- 

eration is so simple that anybody (no 
need to be a chemist) can perform chem- 
ical — analysis. It is a time and money 


Complete detailed literature on request. 


DRAEGER OXYGEN APPARATUS CORP. 
» 432 PARK AVENUE SO., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Tel.: MUrray Hill 4-4390 


In Canada (for Multi-Gas Detector) contact: 


D EGER SAFETY SUPPLY COMPANY, 214 King St. East, Toronto 2, Ont.—EMpire 4-3234 
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is symbolized by its time honored trade name PAX 
and its PAX Rooster trade-mark. The company’s 
rapid growth in the industrial cleaning field has 
resulted largely from its ability to produce methods 
and materials for specific industrial cleaning needs. 
PAX industrial chemicals give completely satisfactory 
results in the processing of your products and PAX 
skin care products give protection and satisfaction 

to your personnel who handle and 


manufacture your products 


The PAX resear’t h program IS 
continuous and the chemical 
research staff at PAX is constantly 
working to enable plant 
management to gain greater and 
faster productivity at less cost 
and to minimize equipment down 
time. A constant schedule of 
product and method development 
inevitably results in better and 
ymore Sitdihucme (slit ritserl cm elaniieltiiea 
production and maintenance problems and to obtain 


the ultimate in safety and economy in 





industrial operations. 


PAX products assure keeping both equipment 


and men and women at work 


Customer insistance on products of the highest merit 
has made possible and necessary a new million 
dollar addition to the PAX manufacturing facilities 
and the new modern home of the PAX RESEARCH 
and CONTROL LABORATORY. Research 
development and product quality control represent 


over 15% of our manufacturing cost. Customer 





recognition re) a dalemclerelaleleshaeclate Mcrclicla ane sing qu ility 
products has made PAX an unchallenged leader 

in the industrial cleansing industry. This volume 
business, in turn, permits us to invest ever increasing 
FV aaTelerelectee) Mm clestometeleMinleletchmlammenlelacmeclalemeloacsy 
manufacturing facilities more and better chemica 
RESEARCH ... to make better produc ts 

for YOU. When you purchase PAX products, you 


are purchasing from a basic manufacturer 


Look for the PAX ROOSTER and the PAX SEAI 

[he hallmarks of superior cleansers for over 30 years 
PAX products are shit pe d from 
St. Louis, Missouri, or from 


warehouses located in many of the 


industrial cities of the United States 


G. H. PACKWOOD MFG CO. 


1545 Tower Grove Avenue @® St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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Officers 


—From page 56 


Transportation Corp., Chicago. 

George E. Leighty, Chairman, Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, Washington, 
> a oa 

William H. Lowe, Treasurer, Inland Steel 
Company, Chicago. 

Neil McElroy,* Chairman, The Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. S. Petersen,* President, Standard Oil 
Co. of California, San Francisco, Calif. 

G. T. Pownall,* Secretary, United States 
Rubber Co., New York. 

Sherburne Prescott, Greenwich, Conn. 

Gwilym A. Price, Chairman, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Howard Pyle, President, National Safety 
Council, Chicago. 

Walter P. Reuther, Vice President, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Detroit, Mich. 

W. S. S. Rodgers, former Chairman, Tex- 
aco, Inc., New York. 

Edward L. Shea,* Chairman, Ethyl Corp., 
New York. 

John Stilwell, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Arthur E. Stoddard, President, 
Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Dr. John F. Thompson,* Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, The International 
Nickel Co., New York. 

Juan T. Trippe, President, Pan-American 
World Airways System, New York. 

William White, President, The Delaware 
& Hudson Railroad Corp., New York. 

Robert W. Woodruff, Chairman, Finance 
Committee, The Coca-Cola, Atlanta, Ga. 


Union 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Chairman: William H. Lowe, Treasurer, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Vice-Chairman: Dr. Lowell B. Fisher, 
Chairman, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Directors whose names are marked * 
were elected for terms of from one to 
three years. Others on the list carry over 
from previous elections. 

Frank R. Ahigren, Editor, The Commer- 
cial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 

Cyril Ainsworth, Deputy Managing Di- 
rector, American Standards Association, 
New York. 

Robert H. Albisser, * Safety Manager, 
Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N. J. 


W. M. Allison, Sr., Safety Director, Brit- 
ish Columbia Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver, B. C. 

Robert O. Anderson, President, Hondo 
Oil & Gas Co., Roswell, N. M. 


Mrs. Almer Armstrong, Indiana Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Ray Ashworth, Director, Traffic Division, 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police,: Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Dewey F. Barich, * President, De- 
troit Institute of Technology, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Curtis Barkes, * Senior Vice President, 
Finance and Property, United Air Lines, 
Chicago. 


a 


F. R. Barnako, Manager of Compensa- 
tion and Safety, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

R. R. Bartelsmeyer,* Chief Highway En- 
gineer, Division of Highways, State of Illi- 
nois, Springfield, Ill. 

Mrs. P. D. Bevil, * Chairman, Safety 
Committee, National Congress of Parents 
& Teachers, Sacramento, Calif. 

M. F. Biancardi, Manager Safety Serv- 
ices, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

William E. Billings, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Greater Cleveland Safety Council, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. T. Blalock, Vice President, Pacific In- 
demnity Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harry H. Brainerd, Executive Manager, 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Council, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Clark D. Bridges, * Managing Director, 
Industrial Medical Association, Chicago. 

Al. E. Brown, Vice President and Re- 
gional Director, United Papermakers and 
Paperworkers, Portland, Ore. 

George T. Brown, * Assistant to the 
President, American Federation af Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Russell I. Brown, President, Insurance In- 
stitute for Highway Safety, Washington, D.C. 

J. E. Buchanan, President, The Asphalt 
Institute, College Park, Maryland. 

E. J. Buhner, Chairman of the Board, 
Silver Fleet Motor Express, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Robert R. Burton, Senior Vice President, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York. 

O. W. Campbell, County Manager, Dade 
County, Miami, Fla. 

Earl N. Cannon,* Vice-President, Person- 
nel and 1:. + Relations, The Greyhound 
Corp., Chicago. 

Alfred W. Cantwell, National Director 
Safety Services, The American National 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Walter F. Carey, President, 
Carriers, Inc., Flint, Mich. 

J. J. Cavanagh, President, Chicago Motor 
Club, Chicago. 

Dr. A. L. Chapman, Assistant Surgeon 
General, Chief, Division of Special Health 
Services, U.S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dr. Zenas R. Clark, Administrative As- 
sistant, Wilmington Public Schools, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Allen L. Cobb,* Director of Industrial 
Safety, Kodak Park Works, Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

John M. Convery,* Employee Relations 
Division, National Association of Manu- 
facturers. New York. 

Owen Cooper,* Executive Vice-president, 
Mississippi Chemical Co., Yazoo City, Miss. 

Sanford B. Cousins, Vice-President, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New 
York. 

Ernest G. Cox, Chief, Section of Motor 
Carrier Safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

James F. Crafts, President, Fireman's 
Fund Insurance Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Neil J. Curry, President, California Cart- 
age Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. M. Cushing, Director of Industrial 
Relations, United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 

Dr. Walter A. Cutter, Director, Center 
for Safety Education, New York University, 
New York. 


Automobile 


National Safety News, 


M. R. Darlington, Jr.,* Managing Direc- 
tor, Auto Industries Highway Safety Com- 
mittee, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

F. R. Davis, Jr.,* Davis 
Equipment Co., Newark, N. J. 

Morgan J. Davis, President, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., Houston, Tex. 

Ned H. Dearborn,* Titusville, Pa. 

Cecil B. Dodd, Manager, Industrial Re- 
lations, Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

Miss Dorothy Downs, Assistant to Direc- 
tor of Engineering, Firemen’s Mutual In- 
surance Co., Providence, R. I. 

T. A. Drescher,* Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, New York. 

Dan Dugan, President, Dan Dugan Oil 
& Transport Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

H. B. Duffus, Administrator Accident 
Prevention, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. F. Du Pont, Director, Employee Rela- 
tions Department, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Dr. J. Duke Elkow, Professor, Depart- 
ment of Health and Physical Education, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Howard Ennes,* Director, Bureau of 
Public Health, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, New York. 

Charles Ferguson,* Director, Safety Divi- 
sion, United Mine Workers of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Charles W. Ferguson, Senior Editor, The 
Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

R. H. Ferguson, Assistant Director of 
Industrial Relations, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. C. Field, Jr., Manager, Public Affairs, 
WGN Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Dr. Lowell B. Fisher, Chairman, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Il. 

Frank Flick, President, 
Corp., Bensenville, Ill. 

Benson Ford, Vice President, Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn, Mich. 

Robert B. Forney, Associate Professor of 
Toxicology, Indiana University Medical 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edward G. Fox,* President, Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association, Washington, 
a Cc 

Kirk Fox, Editor Emeritus, Successful 
Farming, Meredith Publishing Company, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Charles C. Freed, President, Freed Motor 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs. Gertrude H. Frese,* General Per- 
sonnel Supervisor, New York Telephone 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robert Fuoss, Executive Editor, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. Gill, Jr., President, Gill Construc- 
tion Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

John L. Gillis,* Vice President, 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Wilson Gowdy,* Vice President, North- 
western Mutual Insurance Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

C. Hunter Green,* Vice President and 
General Manager, Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Gerard O. Griffin,* Director of Safety, 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. P. Hamilton, Superintendent of safety, 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Earle S. Hannaford,* Safety Engi- 
neer, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., New York. 


Emergency 


Flick-Reedy 


Mon- 
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1001 CYLINDERS 
TO DELIVER 
- QUALITY PERFORMANCE 
WHEREVER REQUIRED 


Select from full lines to operate and control a single OEM product 
...ora plant’s entire production line! 


Schrader means quality ... in complete lines of double-acting and single-acting 
cylinders in a variety of sizes .. . including JIC and miniature cylinders. Schrader 
Air Cylinders ... as well as complete lines of Valves and Accessories . .. are at work fe 


on many OEM products and in thousands of plants performing countless jobs. Your Th dimatete vésin of 
Schrader Distributor is fully stocked ... staffed with experts to help you solve any ee a tot 
nie sa , stocked and cata- 
air circuitry problem. loged by your Schrader 
hitininesioie distributor. Consult 

[ the yellow pages or 


A. SCHRADER’S SON write Schrader. 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 
452 Vanderbilt Avenue, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 











eo divisionof SCOVILL 
| QUALITY AIR CONTROL PRODUCTS 


|, 
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NSC Staff Representative, OTJ Safety Committee 


By HARRY C. JOHNSON 


OFF THE JOB 


—Planning safety programs for your 


—plant and community 








Off-Job Safety Makes Sense 


One of hundreds of papers pre- 
sented at the recent. Congress— 
“Off the Job Safety Makes Good 
Sense”—expressed the thoughts of 
H. E. Newbury, safety supervisor, 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
Ecusta Paper Operations, Pisgah 
Forest, N. C. Mr. Newbury spoke 
to the Pulp and Paper Section. 

We think that, not only does off- 
job safety make uncommonly good 
sense, but Mr. Newbury’s approach 
to an effective off-job program 
makes excellent reading, too. Here, 
then, is the latter part of his ad- 
dress: 

Let’s take a look at off-the-job 
safety and why it makes good sense! 





Father Teaches Son— 


Glasses Save Sight 


Robert Chapin, 13, of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., probably can see 
through his left eye as the result of 
learning his safety lessons from his 
father and wearing safety glasses 
while hammering rock. 

The boy’s father, Henry, is senior 
metallurgist at American Brake 
Shoe Company’s Mahwah Research 
Center. Recently he gave Robert a 
pair of safety glasses and instructed 
the boy in their use. 

Several weeks ago Robert was 
helping clear a field. Part of his 
job was leveling rock. With safety 
glasses on he hammered away. A 
good-sized chunk of rock splintered 
and sent a large chip into the left 
lens of the glasses, shattering it. 

George Riley, the firm’s district 
safety supervisor, said the glasses 
undoubtedly saved the sight of the 
boy’s left eye. 
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To begin with, let me tell you 
what we're doing at Ecusta Paper 
Operations to publicize the impor- 
tance of safety off the job. 

For more than four years we've 
furnished our supervisors and fore- 
men with three to five pages of sup- 
plemental material each month, to 
assist them in conducting their 
monthly safety meetings . . . ma- 
terial that carries as much, and 
sometimes more, information about 
safety off the job than on the job. 

We’ve sert into the homes of 
our employees prepared booklets, 
such as How to Drown-Proof Your 


Robert Chapin, 


eR RR <n me 


Family, and a publication on eye 
protection, Only One Pair to a 
Customer. 

From our company 
force has also received: 

1. A seven-page special bulletin 
on traffic safety. 

2. The picture of an automobile, 
showing the 10 vital points that 
should be checked for safe opera- 
tion. 

3. Plastic pocket cards on arti- 
ficial respiration. 

4. A bulletin on fire fighting, list- 
ing many ways that fires can and 
do start in the home. 

5. A bulletin on gun safety—for 
children and adults. 

6. Copies of our State Highway 
Point System for traffic violations. 

—To page 101 


the work 


13, and George Riley, district supervisor of safety for American 


Brake Shoe Company, both agree that this pair of safety glasses saved the sight of 
Robert's left eye during a rock-breaking job. 





‘Yo — Hearing Conservation Program Begins 
With an Accurate Analysis of Noise-Exposure 


Because prolonged exposure to 
harmful noises cause early-in- 
duced hearing loss which is not 
easily discernible, the accurate 
analysis of these noises is a vital 
part of a proper Hearing Conser- 
vation Program. 
Accurate Sound 
Analyzer Necessary 

The measurement of noise and 
its analysis, (the breakdown of 
noise into its various frequen- 
cies), calls for precision instru- 
ments and techniques. To make 
the function of noise measure- 
ment and analysis easy for non- 
technicians, the Rudmose Instru- 
ment Co. has designed a new 
combination sound level meter 
and analyzer which furnishes ac- 
curate sound level measurements 
and octave analysis with a sim- 
plicity of operation making it 
virtually impossible to obtain in- 
correct readings. 


Also Calibrates 
Audiometers 
As hearing tests are the most im- 
portant part of a hearing conser- 
vation program, the audiometer 
output must be checked routinely 
for accuracy of calibration. The 


Rudmose R.A. #100 Sound Ana- 
lyzer is equipped with an ear- 
phone coupler for checking the 
audiometer’s accuracy of calibra- 
tion. Circle 65. 
Audiometers and 
Audiometric Rooms, Too 
The Rudmose R.A. #100 Sound 
Analyzer is an addition to the 
equipment distributed by Indus- 
trial Acoustics Company, Inc., 
for instituting a complete and 
effective Hearing Conservation 
Program, The Rudmose Auto- 
matic Audiometer is available 
for rapid and accurate hearing 
tests; and IAC Audiometric Ex- 
amination Rooms for providing 
a proper environment for ob- 
taining accurate audiograms. a 
Circle 66. Measuring noise level of a machine with the new Rudmose 
Control of Noise #100 Sound Analyzer, The lightweight, completely tran- 
a Factor sistorized unit is convenient for carrying. 


Another important part of any 

Hearing Conservation Program 

is the control of noise at its 

source. This is accomplished by — 

the use of IAC complete or par- | mms R.A. #100 Sound 
tial noisy machinery enclosures = Analyzer being 
or by protecting personnel with used to check audi- 
IAC “Quiet Rooms” to shield . ometer. The ear- 
workers from damaging noise. : phone coupler 


Circle 67. transmits audi- 





ometer signals into 


“STEEL CLAD” TELEPHONE BOOTHS EME BEE Microphone: fo 
KEEP NOISE OUT- CONVERSATION IN , | 


IAC “NOISHIELD” telephone 
booths are engineered for high 
acoustic efficiency to provide ease 
of conversation in noisy locations 
or privacy of conversation where 
desired. 

Featuring rugged steel-clad con- 
struction, attractive finishes and 
low cost, these booths are ideal 
for factories, public buildings, Using the Rudmose Auto- 
terminals, schools, labora- matic Audiometer, subject 
tories, restaurants, stores and conducts his own hearing 


A ay ra _ test seated within an IAC An IAC machinery enclo- 


Audiometric Examina-_ sure controls noise ievels by 


Wall “Model “NOISHIELD” 


Telephone Booth installed in. available in floor models. : ‘ : . p 
a machine shop. Circle 75A. tion Room. isolating noisy equipment. 











. **Noise-Lock”™ Doors — Circle 68. High Intensity Noise Chambers — Circle72. 

Other litera ture “Quiet” Rooms for Supervisory Personnel — Circle 69. ““MINI-SIZED” Test Chambers — Circle 73. 
° Control Rooms — Circle 70. Mufflers & Industrial Silencers — Circle 74. 

* 

available: Silencers for Air Handling Systems — Circle 71. Sound Isolation Rooms — Cirele 75. 


Industrial Dept. NS-11 Please send data on: 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 T5A 
INDUSTRIAL ACOUSTICS | | 

Name _ OA Bes a Se | 
COMPANY, INC. 


Company 
341 Jackson Avenue New York 54, N.Y. pan: 
Certain Territories CYpress 2-0180 Address _ 
Available for Qualified Representatives City ene 
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Jeffrey Mine of Canadian 


Johns-Manville sets new 


world record for 


nonmetallic mines 


General view of Canadian 
Johns-Manville’s properties at 
Asbestos, Quebec. Foreground: Mill 
No. 5. Middle: Jeffrey Open Pit Mine 
Background: Manufacturing Plant. 


LARGEST AND SAFEST 


“RECORD MONDIAL—World 
Record.” 

In two languages, Canadian 
Johns-Manville told the world the 
Jeffrey Mine—the world’s largest 
asbestos mine—had set a new re- 
cord for nonmetallic mining— 
2,660,079 man-hours without a 
disabling injury. 

Canadian J. M. had strong com- 
petition in winning the safety leader- 
ship of the industry. It has been 
closely followed by the eight other 
asbestos mining companies near 
Asbestos and Thetford. Thanks to 
low accident rates—the result of 
energetic safety programs, asbestos 
mining is rated by the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and by the insurance companies as 
light industry. 

During 11 of the past 12 years, 
Jeffrey Mine has bettered by a 
substantial margin the average dis- 
abling injury frequency rates for all 
industry. In addition to several Na- 
tional Safety Council awards, 
C. J.-M. has been honored by the 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada 
and the Asphalt Roofing Industry 
Bureau. 

Last May, the C. J.-M. organiza- 
tion celebrated the presentation of 
the Council’s Award of Honor at a 


64 


meeting attended by representatives 
of top management and guests from 
Canada and the United States. Wil- 
liam G. Johnson, general manger of 
the National Safety Council, pre- 
sented the Award of Honor to J. O. 
Eby, Jeffrey mine manager. Jeffrey 
was the first J-M property to qualify 
for the Council’s top award. 

“This award wasn’t won by lucky 
people,” says Safety Supervisor Bill 
Bonneville. “It was won by careful 
people.” 

Bonneville’s keys to a safe plant 
are “Inspection, investigation, 
and training. You have to keep on 
the move to use them effectively.” 


Safety organization. Each of the 
five departments has a safety com- 
mittee. This group, meeting once a 
month, is composed of a chairman 
and members chosen to represent 
groups of employees. There is also 
a representative present from each 
shop committee. Safety recommen- 
dations from employees are given to 
their representatives, who bring 
them up for discussion at the meet- 
ings. 

Monthly 10-minute safety meet- 
ings, held by every foremen with 
10 or more of his men, have been 

—To page 143 
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Adjusting pressure on centrifugal 
pump lubricating bearings under fi- 
berizers. All warning and _ instruc- 


tional signs are in English and French 


W. G. Johnson, general manager, Na- 
tional Safety Council (left), presents 
the Council’s Award of Honor to J. O. 
Eby, manager of the Jeffrey Mine of 
Canadian Johns-Manville Company. 
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During our periodic fire drills 
at Gillette, a Gamewell fire alarm 
system has proved itself much 
faster, much more trouble-free 
than the one it replaced. We ap- 
preciate the excellent protective 


value of the Gamewell system and 


At Gillette it’s GAMEWELL 


. . . industrial leader installs the 
leading fire protection system 


The Gamewell system endorsed by 
Engineer Howard Spaulding was carefully 
designed to protect all lives and property 
in Gillette’s 11 buildings — headquarters of 
the internationally known manufacturer of 
razors, blades and other products. 

A Gamewell system can be engineered to 


your aid in engineering it to cover 
all buildings in our plant area. 


Roe Sul 


Chief Electrical Engineer 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Gillette Park, Boston, Mass. 


detection units that activate the entire 
system — instantly — automatically. 

Ask your Consulting Engineer about 
these advantages. Also, a Gamewell Fire 
Protection Engineer will be glad to give you 
details about installation requirements, per- 
formance and price. Send the coupon below 


for this service and/or a Gamewell technical 


safeguard your own business from fire losses 
without obligation. 


— including not only irreplaceable human 
lives but buildings and equipment that can’t 
be renewed at their original costs. It will 
warn all personnel, signal your local fire 
department and, if required, will include fire 


manual 


» Cpaiewell 


FIRST... WHEN SECONDS COUNT! 


Control Panel 


Alarm Circuits 
(one or more) 


Non-Code 
a : and Automatic 
| BE = ‘eu Fire Detectors 
ied = 


(one or more 
oe Trouble Bell 


loops) 
AT Power Source 


< 





THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
1295 Chestnut Street 

Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 

A Subsidiary of E. W. Bliss Co. 

[| Have a Gamewell Fire Protection 
Engineer call 

[] Send me a Gamewell Fire Alarm System 
Planning Guide 


Address . 
Coy. was 
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NEW! 


Plastic-impregnated Cromac® gloves by Jomac 


that give unique 5-point glove performance 


FREE SAMPLE PAIR will convince you . . . Cromac 
gloves by Jomac are all we say they are and more. Write 
Department D, Jomac Inc., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


JOMAC 


“Jomac Sells Quality... and Quality Sells Jomac!”’ 
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No Good Without 


Know-How 
—From page 21 


small surface fires to dangerous 
transformer fires. Under the watch- 
ful eye of the instructor, they skill- 
fully bring the fire under control 
and extinguish it. 

Not only are these well-trained 
fire fighters an asset to the company 
in the prevention and control of 
fire, but they play an important 
part in the company’s public re- 
lations activities. An informed and 
intelligent public is pleased and im- 
pressed that its utility has such a 
sincerely demonstrated interest in 
fire prevention and in rendering 
high-quality uninterrupted service. 

Also promoting good public re- 
lations is the company’s policy in 
not restricting its fire fighting in- 
structions to company personnel. 
It extends the same training to 
many outside public groups. Among 
them are local firemen, civil defense 
personnel, Boy Scouts, U. S. Army 
personnel, and others. The firm 
takes on an educational and pro- 
motional fire program for the whole 
community. 

Public relations is certainly an 
important consideration, but it’s not 
the primary influence that encour- 
ages the company to promote fire 
fighting skills at its fire school. Most 
important of all are human lives. 

Prevention of fire and loss of 
life and suffering is the firm’s ob- 
jective, and the company’s fire 
school is evidence of its sincerity 
and commitment to that end. 


Thousands Enroll in 
Safe Boating Courses 

Boating safety courses sponsored 
by the Coast Guard Auxiliary and 
the United States Power Squadrons 
reached thousands of additional 
people throughout the U. S. A. this 
year. The National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers re- 
ports that the Auxiliary enrolled 
92,411 persons in its courses during 
the past year and that it examined 
98,885 pleasure craft. 

The USPS announced that 80,000 
registered for its piloting classes— 
up from 47,500 for the previous 
year. 
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Power in Protection 

—From page 23 

that month fell about 160 per cent 
from 555.3 to 252.9 

Promoting these accomplishments 
are such publications as Project 
Memorandum No. 21, issued short- 
ly after the start of construction 
by Uhl, Hall & Rich. The memo 
designated the “entire construction 
area as one requiring the wearing 
of hard hats by all employees and 
official visitors.” 

Conduit work in the past winter 
confirmed need for this regulation. 
Twin conduits at Niagara are more 
than four-miles long from the in- 
take 2'%2 miles above the falls to 
the 20 billion-gallon storage res- 
ervoir east of the power house three 
miles below the falls. 

Each underground conduit con- 
tains a 46- by 66-ft. reinforced 
concrete structure. The two con- 
duits are capable of handling 83,000 
cfps of water under a velocity of 
14 fps. Excavation for these con- 
duits went as deep as 150 ft. to al- 
low for cut and cover construction. 

“The walls were covered with 
ice,” said one project safety of- 
ficial. “When it melted, it would 
pull out sections of rock—nothing 
big, but enough to cause severe 
head damage if the men hadn't 
been protected 2 

Head protection at Niagara fol 
lows requirements of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. Supervised by 
Uhl, Hall & Rich, this activity gains 
greater impact through periodic 
letters prepared for contractors, 
alerting them to “a condition that 
may prevail and is not in the best 
interests of safety.” Also, the gen- 
eral engineering firm holds at least 
one top-level safety meeting every 
month with each contractor on the 
project. And there are many sub- 
meetings 

Contractors such as M-C&S, in 
turn, hold their own safety meet- 
ings 

Standards are maintained with 
a safety program as rigid and 
extensive as the millions of cubic 
yards of concrete placed in the 
project. And on the working level, 
where men once screamed when 
safety equipment became a must 
protective hats and other gear are 
saving time, lives, and money 
and are making converts to the 
cause of safety 
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e Increase 


» Reduce Production Costs 


with 


Scott Demand Respirators ! 


Bureau of Mines Approval No. 1924 


Men who work in atmospheres not immediately 
dangerous to life, but in which the ill effects are 
temporary, are completely protected when pro- 
vided with Scott Demand Respirators. Breathing 
worries are gone. They work more comfortably 
and thus produce more. 


Scott Demand Respirators provide gentle 
refreshing air on inhalation only. There is no 
wasteful, uncomfortable, constant flow to irri- 
tate eyes and nasal passages. Wearers say “As 
comfortable for 8 hours as for 8 minutes.” 


All models can be connected to plant air supply 
or high pressure air cylinder systems. Available 
with half and full-face mask. Write for complete 
information or call your nearest Scott Distributor. 


Fixed Air supply in- 
stallation, using high 
pressure air cylinder. 
Illustration shows 
Scottoramic Full-Face 
Mask. 


Portable Demand Res- 
pirator Equipment. 
For use with plant aii 
supply or high pressure 
air cylinder systems. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


Fixed Air supply in- 
Stallation using plant 
air supply. Illustrated 
with Half Mask, for 
use where face and 
eye protection are not 
required. 
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Wire from Washington 
—From page 11 


cal environment, as well as control 
methods. 

The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare spoke of need for 
stricter enforcement of laws against 
air and water pollution. At the 
Secretary’s request, the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice instituted the 
first suit under the enforcement 
provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, to enjoin a 
city from polluting a river by dis- 
charging untreated sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes into the waterway. 

The Chemical Workers Union, at 
its annual convention, adopted a 
resolution expressing its support for 
the relief of air pollution, and also 
called for creation of a “national 
committee on radiation safety” to 
make objective studies about haz- 
ards of exposure to ionizing radia- 
tion and to set up uniform stand- 
ards for the protection of workers 
and the general public. 

The U. S. Department of Labor 
initiated a new series of industrial 


WET 
FLOOR 


CAUTION 


Highly visible, two-sided 
CAUTION STAND warns 
pedestrians away from 
dangerous, slippery floors 
.. . isolates cleaning work 
to avoid contamination of 
floors already cleaned. When 
not in use, the CAUTION 
STAND folds for compact 
storage. Contact your sanitary 
maintenance jobber today for 
this economical, important in- 
7 vestment in safety! 


product 





safety publications on mechanical 
and physical hazards. The series in- 
cludes bulletins on the control of 
electrical hazards and on the me- 
chanical handling of materials. 


Traffic Safety. The chairman of 
the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, in summar- 
izing major legislative activities of 
his committee during the past Con- 
gress, cited the license registration 
bill (See “Wire,” August 1960) “as 
a further indication of the commit- 
tee’s continuing interest in traffic 
safety.” 

Motor-vehicle registrations are 
expected to reach 73,868,000 for 
1960, according to the Federal 
Highway Administrator. The 1960 
estimate will represent a gain of 3.3 
per cent over 1959. Of the antici- 
pated total, passenger cars are ex- 
pected to reach 61,569,000, a 3.4 
per cent increase over 1959; and 
trucks and buses are expected to 
number 12,299,000, a gain of 3.0 
per cent. Ten states account for 54 
per cent of the total registrations. 

The Federal Safety Council rec- 


prevent 
wet floor 
accidents 
with 
CAUTION 


WALTON-MARCH P.0. Box 248, Highland Park, Iilinois 
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ommended installation of seat belts 
in all government-owned vehicles 
“except those vehicles where the 
use of this safety device is clearly 
impracticable or inadvisable for 
demonstrable reasons.” 

In reporting this action, the pub- 
lication of the Bureau of Labor's 
Statistics states: “Acting voluntar- 
ily and collectively, federal agencies 
could give lagging public interest 
{in the use of seat belts] a shot in 
the arm—at the same time improv- 
ing their own injury rates.” 

At the present time, no uniform 
federal government-wide policy ex- 
ists on the use of safety belts. 

The U. S. Commissioner of 
Foods and Drugs issued a special 
report on efforts to curb illegal sales 
of “pep pills” to truck drivers and 
motorists, and said the bootlegging 
of such pills. is “a menace to safety 
on the nation’s highways.” 

He added: “Driving fatigue and 
the misuse of amphetamine drugs 
add up to danger on our highways 
for innocent persons as well as 
drugged drivers. 

“Medical and driving safety ex- 
perts agree that a driver who uses 
amphetamines to stay awake be- 
yond the limits of physical and men- 
tal endurance may swerve off the 
road because he sees a traffic haz- 
ard that isn’t there, or into the path 
of an oncoming vehicle because he 
fails to see it.” 

The federal official commented 
on “the weakness of the present 
federal law which is not well de- 
signed to cope with this type of 
violation.” He indicated considera- 
tion was being given to the submis- 
sion of legislative proposals to the 
next Congress. 

The District of Columbia adopted 
new regulations to curb air pollu- 
tion by motor vehicles. After con- 
sideration (See “Wire,” September 
1960), the District did not enact 
a proposal requiring installation of 
devices to deal with blowby or 
crankcase fumes. 

It did promulgate on “excessive” 
vehicle emissions so such fumes 
may not be of a density to obscure 
the background by 40 per cent or 
more, and prohibited engine idling 
by buses under certain conditions. 


Commercial Transportation. As a 
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THe Big Squeeze 1s On / 


No doubt about it... you wouldn’t let such a character loose in 


your plant for all the tea in China. But stop and think a moment 
and you will realize he is just as well off barefoot as he would be 
wearing regular shoes. He would still be a dead pigeon! Leather alone 
offers no protection when THE BIG SQUEEZE IS ON. 
REMEMBER . .. It’s the steel toe that makes a shoe safe. You can 
always rely on the new improved WINGUARD steel toes to give your 
workers the maximum protection and comfort in their safety shoes. 
There is a specific safety shoe designed for every industrial purpose 
and your safety shoe supplier will be glad to help you make the 
right selection for your worker's needs. 


Write today for your illustrated copy of 
A PROGRESS REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL FOOT PROTECTION 


Safety Box Toe Company 


Sif STATLER BUILOD 
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SMALL BUSINESS 
and ASSOC 


i 


= a aero 


IATIONS 


By RAYMOND C. ELLIS, JR., and JOHN T. CURRY 


Small Business Program Staff, National Safety Council 


Tips for Leaders 


(Editor’s Note: Since most associa- 
tions are operated through commit- 
tees, this article is pertinent:) 


So you’ve been elected. Congrat- 
ulations! 

It’s an honor to know that your 
fellow workers put so much faith in 
you. But any position of leadership 
always carries with it a great bur- 
den, as you'll find out if you haven’t 
already. 

Leadership is a hard job, whether 
in business, church, school, or so- 
cial organizations. There’s nothing 
particularly romantic about com- 
mittee meetings. Just plain work. If 
you're like most leaders, you’re 


wondering how you can perform 
your task effectively. Perhaps you’ve 
even spent some sleepless hours 
worrying about it. 

Well, here are some tips that 
may help you get some sleep, and 
be a good leader: 


1. Create a Positive Atmosphere. 
In other words, make the sun shine. 
As the group leader, you are in a 
better position to set the stage than 
anyone else. If you maintain a ra- 
diant and cheerful attitude, chances 
are good that the group will reflect 
your attitude. On the other hand, if 
you are grumpy and grouchy, you 
may find yourself faced with the 


Can Manutacturers Institute here receives its seventh consecutive award from the 
National Safety Council. Earle S$. Hannaford (!.), NSC vice-president for industry, 
looks on as Dr. Elgin D. Sallee, chairman of CMI's safety committee, presents the 


award to Roger F. Hepenstal 
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(r.), president of the Institute 


National 





same. Your group will tend to make 
the same reaction as you do as their 
leader. That’s called empathy. 


2. Stimulate Differences of Opin- 
ion. This tip is contradictory to 
making the sun shine. But rain, as 
well as sunshine, helps growth. In 
every group, there should be healthy 
differences of opinion. If there’s 
not, rigor mortis has set in. 

Often people go along with an 
idea not because they are con- 
vinced, but because they do not 
wish to be negative. The result is: 
after the vote is over and it’s time 
for action, they support the pro- 
gram with little enthusiasm or only 
halfheartedly. 

If you’re on your toes, you won’t 
let the group have only an artificial 
unanimity. You'll point out the 
power of negative thinking. You'll 
bring out facts the group has over- 
looked. You'll marshall opposing 
arguments and ask the committee 
to refute them. The leader should 
do anything within the limits of 
good diplomacy which will cause 
other members to think and rethink 
their conclusions. 


3. Guide the Discussion. “Anchor 
the subject before it drifts to sea,” 
advised an experienced leader. Good 
advice. Nothing is any easier than to 
get off the subject, unless it is never 
to get on the subject in the first 
place. 

We all have a tendency to wander 
into side issues. The discussion 
leader is like a traffic cop in the 
sense that he must stop certain 
traffic. If he doesn’t, he soon finds 
himself in the midst of a traffic jam. 

—To page 122 
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bamous last words... 


We have all the 
STONEHOUSE SAFETY SIGNS 
we need... 








Accidents are no laughing matter— 
stop them before they happen 


RESTRICTED AREA 














SIGNS 


“Signs Since 1863" 


Play it safe in your plant with accident-prevention signs. All Stonehouse 
Signs are made of enduring, tested materials and designed in 
accordance with American Standard Specifications. MAIL COUPON 
TODAY FOR FREE, FULL-COLOR, 64-PAGE CATALOG. 


Stonehouse Signs, Inc. 


Department II! 
9th & Larimer Streets © Denver 4, Colorado 


Send me your free 64-page catalog of 
Safety Signs and Tags. 


Name _ 
Title 
Company _ 


Address ? 
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A FEW DOLLARS IN 


Ampco SAFETY TOOLS 


MIGHT HAVE PREVENTED THIS! 


What if fire or explosion hit your plant tomorrow? 
Think of the damage that could be done—the lives and 
the time that could be lost! Unless you have money to 
burn, it’s simply too expensive to gamble on going with- 
out the low-cost protection of Ampco Safety Tools in 
hazardous areas. 

Factory Mutual Laboratories approve Ampco Safety 
Tools for use in many locations where a hot spark could 
mean paralyzing disaster. 

Ampco has the world’s most complete line of safety 
tools — more than 400 types and sizes — including the 
Ampco All-Purpose Bung Wrench (shown below) which 
fits 20 different closures. 


Catalog ST-10 tells which 

Ampco Safety Tools to choose 
for your particular requirements. 
Write for free copy today. 








Wire from Washington 


—From page 68 


part of a motor-carrier investiga- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission warned carriers to conduct 
prompt and thorough investigations 
of driver applicants before permit- 
ting them to operate vehicles in 
interstate commerce. 

The ICC stated: “. . . we do not 
consider any carrier to be excused 
from its obligation to insure that its 
drivers are qualified and its vehicles 
are safely operated by virtue of any 
obligation it has assumed in its con- 
tract with an employee union. 

“In the area of safety of opera- 
tion, the carrier’s obligation to the 
public and its ability to abide by 
the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and our regulations 
thereunder must remain _para- 
mount.” 

The ICC also advised unions: 
“Unsafe operations present serious 
hazards to employees. We urge em- 
ployee organizations to join their 
efforts with those of management to 
achieve the maximum of safety in 
operation.” 


Aviation Safety. Federal Aviation 
Administration’s deputy adminis- 
trator said “the real challenge faced 
by general aviation [which consists 
of all civil flying except by certifi- 
cated, supplemental, and interstate 
air carriers] is one of safety. Unless 
this challenge is met during this 
decade, there will be real trouble.” 

He proposed improvement of the 
situation by encouraging periodic 
pilot proficiency checks by qualified 
instructors. 

The director of FAA’s Bureau of 
Flight Safety suggested to an avia- 
tion safety meeting that “preoccu- 
pation” with jet plane safety in re- 
cent years may have been partly to 
blame for a poorer showing on 
nonjet planes. 

He urged industry and govern- 
ment to pay more attention to con- 
ventional and piston aircraft, point- 
ing out that airline fatality rates 
had increased from 0.45 in 1958 
to 0.72 deaths per 100-million pas- 
senger miles in 1959, when not one 
passenger had been injured in a 
pure nonpropeller jet-plane acci- 
dent. 


AMPCO METAL; INC. Dept. 206K, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
West Coast Plant: Div: Huntington Park, Calif. ¢ Southwest Div: Garland D 
in Conds: Safety Soppty Co., Toronto, Ont. oun Tomas 


“By diverting our attention from 
classical air safety problems,” he 
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said, “we set the stage for more 
accidents of the kind we thought 
we left behind years ago.” 

He also disclosed the FAA had 
recently formed a centralized staff 
of experts for safety and air regula- 
tion. This group would be responsi- 
ble for giving full attention to safety 
without overemphasizing any one 
aspect. 

FAA, in cooperation with in- 
terested groups in the aviation in- 
dustry, has various research proj- 
ects under way to find methods to 
assist pilots in preventing mid-air 
collisions. FAA also has prepared 
a model airport zoning ordinance 
for guidance of local and state 
governments 

The federal agency states the 
ordinance has been developed to 
assist local authorities to protect 
airports from potential hazards and 
to increase the safety of flying at 
the airport 

FAA has adopted the British 
RAE Visual Glide Path Indicator 
landing lights as a national stand- 
ard for use in United States air- 
ports, in the interest of promoting 
safety on aircraft landing ap 
proaches and to assist noise abate 
ment. 

Use of the system, according to 
FAA, will help promote air safety 
by minimizing danger of collisions 
with terrain and obstructions in 
the approach area through reducing 
the possibility of overshooting o1 
undershooting the runway. It will 
also help in noise abatement by 
keeping the aircraft as high as 
safety factors will permit on the 
landing approach 

FAA also announced proposed 
new regulations which would, for 
the first time, establish unified re- 
quirements applicable to the con- 
struction or alteration of structures 
affecting the safety of aircraft in 
flight 

The proposed regulations would 
affect broadcast towers and the con 
struction or alteration of structures, 


New, tougher reflective 


fabric wears longer, 
reduces your costs 


Greatly improved reflective-pro- 
tective garments made of new 
*‘Scotch*Shield’’ Aluminized 
Fabric wear two to three times 
longer. They outlast garments 
made with the original ‘“‘Scotch- 
Shield”’ fabric which first intro- 
duced a new concept in heat 
shielding to industry. Longer gar- 
ment wear means fewer replace- 
ments, lower cost for really effec- 
tive safety garments: hoods, 
jackets, coats, coveralls, aprons, 
sleeves, gloves, leggings and 
complete suits! 

Greater durability combined 
with exceptional heat reflective, 
spatter resistant performance of 
new ‘‘ScotchsShield’’ Fabric 
keeps hot spot workers cool, safe. 
They can move easily and com- 
fortably even when exposed to 
intense radiant heat — do their 
jobs better, faster with substan- 
tial savings for industry. 


—Miiemesora [ffinine ano )ffanuracturine company 


At work 
SAFELY 
in a hot 


Proof 
of new durability: 


This millworker’s test apron has 
alternate sections of new Type 75 
Fabric and older Type ie 
It was used on the job—subjected 
to extreme heat and wear for 4 
weeks. Note how the Type 75 
Fabric surface has retained its 
reflective surface and resisted 
fabric breakdown. 


SCOTCH-SHIELD 


ALUMINIZED FABRIC 


such as tall buildings, smokestacks, 
grain elevators, gas storage tanks, 
and water towers 


- «+ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, Dept. RBY-110, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Please send me complete information and free samples of new “‘Scotch: Shield” 
Aluminized Fabric. 


Marine Safety. The U.S. Coast Name —Title 
Guard regulations 
for small passenger vessels not more 
than 65 ft in length for simplifica- 


tion, clarification, and the incorp- 


issued revised Firm__ 


Address___ 


—_— ee et 


SS Oe 
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oration’ of proved procedures and 
standards. 

For the most part, the new regu- 
lations will affect only new vessels 
and not ones already approved or 
certificated by the U.S. Coast Guard. 

The U.S. Department of Labor 
invoked, for the first time, injunc- 
tive powers granted to it under a 
1958 safety amendment to the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers Compensation Act. As a re- 
sult, a court issued a restraining 
order to close down a drydock and 


ship repair company until hazards 
are corrected. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
called a trade practice conference 
in the pleasure boat industry to 
establish trade practice rules for 
the industry, covering all types of 
boats not in excess of 65 ft in 
length as well as installed equip- 
ment and fixtures. 

The president of the National 
Maritime Union, also co-chairman 
of the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 
Department, called for congression- 











Tue WILKINS CO., inc 


Cortiand 1, N. Y. 
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al ratification of agreements reached 
in the International Conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea. 

He referred to these proposals: 
supplementing lifeboats with life 
rafts on new passenger ships on 
short international voyages, to cov- 
er all passengers; requiring life rafts 
for 50 per cent of all persons aboard 
cargo vessels, in addition to the re- 
quired 200 per cent lifeboatage; 
powering of new motor lifeboats 
with compression-ignited engines; 
restriction of hand-propelling gear 
to lifeboats carrying 100 persons or 
less; tightening of drill rules on car- 
go vessels; and assurance of port- 
able radio gear on each group of 
tanker lifeboats. 


Accidents to Older Persons. The 
U.S. Public Health Service released 
its report on health statistics affect- 
ing older persons, compiled in the 
National Health Survey conducted 
from July 1957 to June 1959. 

Data shows about 3,353,000 
people 65 years and older were in- 
jured annually. This is a rate of 
228.5 persons per 1,000 popula- 
tion. 

About two-thirds of such persons 
(2,293,000) were injured in acci- 
dents occurring in the home. (In- 
jured as a result of motor vehicle: 
865,000; injured while at work: 
258,000. ) 

About 85 per cent of bed-disabil- 
ity days reported were associated 
with fractures, dislocations, sprains, 
strains, contusions, and superficial 
injuries. 


Chicago to Be Site of Plant 
Maintenance Show 

Chicago will be the site of the 
twelfth annual Plant Maintenance 
& Engineering Show. 

The show will run for four days, 
from January 23 through 26, 1961, 
at the International Amphitheatre. 
The conference will run for three 
days, January 23 through 25. Morn- 
ing sessions of the conference will 
take place at the Amphitheatre and 
evening sessions at the Palmer 
House. 

Advance registration cards, and 
hotel and conference information 
can be obtained from Clapp & Po- 
liak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 
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Biltrite Safety Soles protect 
against more hazards . . . more 
comfortably. They are lighter, 
tougher... specially compounded 
for both safety and durability. 


BILTRITE SAF-T-STEP BILTRITE SUPER-LITE 
NEOPRENE CORK SOLES CORK SOLES 


e The one Neoprene Cork e Resist abrasion from grav- 
Sole that does not compro- el, metal filings, e 

mise wear for weight e Lightweight resilient .. . 
e Resist oil, grease, chem- insulate against heat, cold 
icals and acids and shock 


BILTRITE NYLON CORD 
NEOPRENE SOLES 


e Rugged — greater abrasion resistance 
e Added resistance to oil, grease, acids 
and chemicals 


BILTRITE 


BILTRITE SURESTEP HEELS AND SOLES |_—BILTRITE TRU-GLIDE 
NEOPRENE SOLES NEOPRENE SOLES 


e Resist oil, grease, chem- e Provide extra traction and 
icals, acids AMERICAN BILTRITE __ gliding comfort 


e Extra rugged for long- RUBBER COMPANY e Resist oil, grease, acids 
wearing service CHELSEA SO. Mass and chemicals 














Warehouses: 4464 District Boulevard, Los Angeles — 1010 Gratiot Street, St. Louis In Canada: American Biltrite Rubber Co. (Canada) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 
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Library 


—From page 14 


176 pp. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price $1.25. 


Signs 

Industrial Accident Prevention 
Signs, American Standard Specifica- 
tions for. Rev. 1960. 19pp. (Z35.1— 
1959) American Standards Associ- 
ation, 10 East 40th St., New York 16. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Analyses of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Laws. 1960. 57pp. Chamber of 


FREE 


DETEX 
PLANT 
PROTECTION 
MANUAL 


For industry, institutions, public buildings. 


A helpful, up-to-date handbook 


for anyone responsible for property 


protection. It’s a valuable guide for 


management; a complete down-to-earth, 


pocket-size manual for your guards. 


Write today on your letterhead 
for your FREE handbook 
(2-10 copies, 20c each; 11-50 
copies, 15c each; 50 or 

more copies, 10c each) 


Commerce of the United States, 1615 
H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price $1. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Aeronautics 

““‘Crash-safe’ Design; Can Make 
Many Accidents Survivable.” A. 
Howard Hashrook. Space/Aeronau- 
tics. September 1960. Pp. 79-80, 82, 
87. 


Construction 
“Careful Blasting Removes Old 
Lift-Bridge.” Roads and Streets. Sep- 


Thirty pages, filled 

with useful informa 

tion and protectior 
nie nc uding 

such subjects as 


* Who needs a Guard? 

* How many Guards 
do you need? 

° Selecting the Guard 

* Uniforms, equip- 
ment, and 
appearance 

* The Guard's route 

* What every Guard 
should know 

* Reporting for duty 

* The first round 

* Hints on patrolling 

* The last round 

* Gate Guards 

* Why every Guard 
must be supervised 

* Guard's supervisory 
equipment 

* Fire 

* First Aid 

* First Aid Chart 

* Sprinkler Systems 

* Report Writing 

* Report Forms 
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tember 1960. Pp. 130-131, 133. 
“Inspection Work at 50 Fathoms.” 
Engineering News-Record. September 
8, 1960. P. 26. 
“Small Fleet Turns Steep Cliff Into 
Four-Lane Road.” Construction Meth- 
ods. September 1960. Pp. 139-140. 


Disaster Control 

“Outline of a Disaster Control 
Plan for Industry.” Journal of Occu- 
pational Medicine. September 1960. 
Pp. 451-453. 


Electrical Industry 

“Analysis of Fatal Accidents in the 
Electric Light and Power Industry in 
1959.” S. H. Young. Edison Electric 
Institute Bulletin. July-August 1960. 
Pp. 261-266. 

“Attractive and Safe Switch 
Houses.” Electric Light and Power. 
August 15, 1960. P. 64 

“Federal Regulation of Safety.” E 
P. H. Kahn. Electric Light and Power. 
September 1, 1960. Pp. 36-37. 

“Sleeve Spreader Reduces Fatigue.” 
J. J. Nolan. Electrical World. P. 77. 

“Versatile Mobile Test Truck Saves 
$5,000 Per Year.” W. A. Sinclair. 
Electric Light and Power. August 15, 
1960. Pp. 55-57. 


Fertilizer Industry 

“Knowledge of Potential Hazards 
Essential to Fertilizer Plant Safety.” 
Agricultural Chemicals. September 
1960. Pp. 45, 93. 


Fire Protection 

“Handling Cryogenic Fluids.” R. 
M. Neary. Quarterly of the National 
Fire Protection Association. July 
1960. Pp. 63-70. 

“How Do You Rate on Electrical 
Fire Protection?” Occupational Haz- 
ards. September 1960. Pp. 39-40. 

“Kodak Park—A Capable Indus- 
trial Fire Department.” Allen L 
Cobb. Fire Engineering. August 1960. 
Pp. 708, 818. 

“Polyphenyl Ethers Provide Hy- 
draulic Fluids for 1000 Deg. F.” 
Charles Spar. Space /Aeronautics. Sep- 
tember 1960. Pp. 89-90. 

“Rochester Trains Industrial Fire 
Brigades.” Ernest Starr. Fire Engi- 
neering. August 1960. Pp. 706-707, 
762, 768. 


Handicapped Workers 

“A New Look at Abilities Inc.” 
Doris M. Thompson. /ndustrial Med- 
icine and Surgery. September 1960. 
Pp. 413-418. 

“Selection and Placement of the 
Handicapped Worker.” Harold E. 
Yuker, William J. Campbell, and J. 


1960 





R. Block. Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery. September 1960. Pp. 419- 
421. 


Health 

“Glaucoma—A New Challenge to 
Occupational Medicine.” Eugene J. 
Ryan. Archives of Environmental 
Health. September 1960. Pp. 112/278- 


122/288 


Health Hazards 

“Decompression Sickness During 
Construction of the Dartford Tun- 
nel.” F. Campbell Golding and oth- 
ers. British Journal of Industrial 
Medicine. July 1960. Pp. 167-180. 

“A Comparison of the ‘High-Allti- 
tudes’ and ‘High-Pressure’ Syn- 
dromes of Decompression Sickness.” 
M. de G. Gribble. British Journal of 
Industrial Medicine. July 1960. Pp. 
181-186. 

“How Many 
Schweisheimer. 
and Engineering. 
F 47-48. 

“Nature of the Chromium Extract- 
ed From Leather by Sweat.” M. H. 
Samitz and others. Journal of Occu- 
pational Medicine. September 1960. 
Pp. 435-436 

“Phosgene Poisoning Caused by 
the Use of Chemical Paint Removers 
Containing Methylene Chloride in 
Ill-Ventilated Rooms Heated by Kero- 
sene Stoves.” W. B. Gerristsen and 
C. H. Buschmann. British Journal of 
Industrial Medicine. July 1960. Pp. 
187-189. 

“Strains and Sprains.” The British 
Journal of Industrial Safety. Summer 
1960. No. 52. Pp. 26-28. 

“A Study on the Acute Toxicity of 
the Tri-Aryl Phosphates Used as 
Plasticizers.”” H. F. Bondy and others. 
British Journal of Industrial Medi- 
cine. July 1960. Pp. 190-200. 

“The Toxicology of Some Alipha- 
tic Alcohols—Part 1.” E. V. Henson. 
Journal of Occupational Medicine. 
September 1960. Pp. 442-446. 


Volts to Kill?” W. 
Plant Maintenance 
September 1960. 


Hospitals 

“Hospital Prepared for a ‘Hot 
Time’—and the Preparations Paid 
Off When It Came.” William S. Ko- 
nold and Richard L. Sims. The Mod- 
ern Hospital. June 1960. Pp. 110-111, 
166. 


Lumber Industry 
“Safety Champions.” The Lumber- 
man. September 1960. Pp. 44-45. 


Metal Products 


“Metal Products Industry Seven 
Steps to Job Safety.” Mechanical 
Contractor. August 1960. P. 29. 
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Mining 

“Better Rock-Dusting Cheaper.” C. 
William Parisi. Coa] Age. August 
1960. Pp. 104-106. 

“Fire-Resistant Fluids.” David H. 
Michael. Coal Age. September 1960. 
Pp. 128-131. 

“Observations on the Occupational 
Life History of the Coal-Face 
Worker at Two Collieries.” O. P. Ed- 
monds and D. S. Kerr. British Jour- 
nal of Industrial Medicine. July 1960. 
Pp. 234-237. 

“Permanent Barricades Provide 
Emergency Havens.” Vance Price. 
Coal Age. August 1960. Pp. 84-85. 


Missiles and Rockets 

“Safety Stressed in A-G’s Storable 
Test Facilities.” Dan M. Tenenbaum. 
Missiles and Rockets. September 5, 
1960. Pp. 28-29. 


Noise 

“The Battle Against Noise.” Fac- 
tory. September 1960. Pp. 109-115. 
(A Factory Engineering and Tech- 
nology Report—Noise Control No. 
7.) 

“Stop That Noise!” Occupational 
Hazards. September 1960. “Why 
Noise Should Interest You.” Pp. 25- 
28. “Analyze: It’s the Only Safe 
Way.” Pp. 29-30, 82. “Five Ways to 
Dim the Din.” Pp. 31-32, 73-77. 


Nurses 

“What is the Industrial Nurse’s 
Role in Counseling?” Edna Watson. 
American Association of Industrial 
Nurses Journal. August 1960, Pp.30- 


32. 


Plant Traffic 

“How to Keep Industrial R.R.s 
Safe.” Charles A. Goodwin. Railway 
Age. August 29, 1960. Pp. 37-38. 
Part II and ITI. 


Railroads 


“P.R.R. Uses Flashing Markers.” 
Railway Age. August 29, 1960. Pp. 
42, 47. 

“Pushbutton Car Freezeproofing.” 
Coal Age. September 1960. P. 138. 

“Western Pacific Tests Concrete 
Ties.” Edward T. Myers. Modern 
Railroads. September 1960. Pp. 124- 
125. 


Resuscitation 

“The Nurse’s Guide to Rescue 
Breathing.” Patricia D. Horgan. R. N. 
Chart. August 1960. Pp. 35-45. 

“Resuscitation of Drowning Vic- 
tims.” James O. Elam and others. 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. September 3, 1960. Pp. 13- 
16. 


ADDRESSES OF MAGAZINES 


Readers are asked to send their requests 
for copies of magazine articles to the pub- 
lishers. The NSC Library is unable to fill 
such orders. 

Agricultural Chemicals, P. O. Box 31, 
Caldwell, N. J. 

American Association of Industrial Nurs- 
es Journal, 654 Madison Ave., New York 
21. 

Archives of Environmental Health, 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 

British Journal of Industrial Medicine, 
Tavestock Square W. C. 1, London, Eng- 
land. 

The British Journal of Industrial Safety, 
52 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S. W. 1, 
England. 

Coal Age, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. 

Construction Methods and Equipment, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

The Edison Electric Institute Bulletin, 750 
Third Ave., New York 17. 

Electric Light and Power, 6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2. 

Electrical World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

Engineering News-Record, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 

Factory, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Fire Engineering, 305 E. 45th St., New 
York 17. 

Industrial Medicine and Surgery, P. O. 
Box 44-306, Miami 44, Fla. 

Journal of Occupational Medicine, 28 F. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Journal of the American Medical Assn., 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 

The Lumberman, 731 Southwest Oak St., 
Portland 5, Ore. 

Mechanical Contractor, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Suite 570, New York 20. 

Missiles and Rockets, 1001 
Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 

Modern Railroads, 201 N. Wells St., Chi- 
cago 6. 

The Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. 

Occupational Hazards, 812 Huron Road, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

Plant Maintenance & Engineering, Plant 
Publishing Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 

Quarterly, National Fire Protection Assn., 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 

R. N. Chart, Illinois Nurses Assn., 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. 

Railway Age, Orange, Conn. 

Roads and Streets, 22 W. 
Chicago 10. 

Space /Aeronautics, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 


Vermont 


Maple St., 


Safetywise, These Are 
Worst Months 


July, with 8,300 accidental 
deaths, was the most dangerous 
month of 1959. August was runner 
up for danger with 8,100 deaths. 

December, leader in 1958 in ac- 
cidental deaths, was third in 1959. 

July led all other months in 
drownings, with 1,280. 

December was No. 1 in traffic 
deaths in 1959 with 3,650, after 
trailing October the previous year. 
August was second in traffic deaths 
in 1959 with 3,510. 

From Accident Facts— 
1960 Edition. 
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In building North American's X-15 
high-altitude research plane, many of its intricate 
components were protected, as they were lifted into 
place, by hoists fitted with Tip-Lok Safety Hoist Hooks. 
These new Bullard Safety Hoist Hooks lock loads in 
with a sureness not possible with any previous 
safety hook design. Operating on a completely new 
principle, Tip-Lok’s safety gate has steel fingers 
that close over the hook’s mouth, locking loads in. 
Closed, the hook can be instantly opened by touching 
a recessed trigger. Open, the gate swivels clear so 
the hook’s throat opening is unrestricted. 
Write for complete data and specifications on new 
Bullard Tip-Lok Safety Hoist Hooks, or see sections 
l-a and 4-e, Sweets Plant Engineering Catalog File. 
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Five Journal Articles Win 
Technical Paper Awards 


OFFICERS, 1960-61 
president 
GEORGE L. GORBELL 
M@ THE SECOND ANNUAL presentation of the co- manager of 
sponsored Society-Veterans of Safety Technical a as Sg 
Paper Awards was made October 18, 1960, at the 
Society's Awards Luncheon in Chicago. These first vice president 
awards, initiated last year to recognize accomplish- JOHN V. GRIMALDI 
ment and to encourage members to prepare articles onsultant for safety 
and submit them to the Journal, apparently have ee 
been successful in this latter purpose. In the 1959 
competition, nine manuscripts were eligible for con- second vice president 
sideration and three were selected for honors. This MICHAEL F. BIANCARDI 
year, 17 papers were considered by the judges and jer of safet 
five received awards. 
The Journal and its readers naturally profit from 
the increased number of papers being submitted for treasurer 
publication. High quality of the entries becomes FRANK E. LADERER 
evident as they appear in print. Of special interest, director of safety, ! 
of course, are the 1960 winners, which are: ie 
“The Personal Touch” by Robert D. Gidel (first tistien 
place), to appear in the February, 1961, issue. A. C. BLACKMAN 
“Our Society Must Prepare Today for Tomor- = 
row” by C. Russell DeReamer (second place), ociety of Safety 
which appeared in the May, 1960, issue. _—e — 
“Safe and Unsafe Use of Rupture Discs” by Wil- 
liam W. Allison (honorable mention), in this issue. 
“Safety—Its Relation to Cost and Production” by . 7” 
* . This Journal sectior TN Tricia! Tecnf 3} publica 
Albert ss Anthony (honorable mention), to appear tion of the American Socie > Safety Engineers. It 
in the February, 1961, issue. appecrs quarterly in the National Satety News as o 
service of the Society he Nationa fety Council. 
“How Much Safety Factor?” by Robert F. Separately bound copies of this section for exchange 
Schoof (honorable mention), to appear in the Feb- Copyright 1960 by the heen oy, oy ae Be —. 
ruary, 1961, issue. all rights assigned to the erican Society of Safety 
We hope—and believe—that Journal readers Engineers. Printed in U.S.A 
will find as much of interest and value in these Opinions expressed in articles published in the Journal 


articles as has—the Editor. are those of the authors and are not necessarily er 
dorsed by the American Society of Safety Engineer 








OUR 
PRESIDENT 
SPEAKS 

ON 

SAFETY 


T IS WITH HUMILITY that I accept the honor of the 
presidency of the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers. By electing me to this office, the membership 
has indicated confidence in me to lead our Society 
toward its stated objectives. I assure you that what- 
ever my actions or decisions may be during my 
term of office, they will be motivated by a sincere 
desire to benefit the Society. 

| don’t have to tell you that the act of becoming 
the president of this Society is accomplished in an 
entirely different manner from that of attaining the 
presidency of the country! Since you have not had 
the benefit of my views as you would had I run for a 
political office, I feel obligated to outline my philos- 
ophy relative to the purposes of the Society and 
membership in it. 


It is my conviction that the Society’s most impor- 


tant objective—its primary reason for existence—is 
to enhance the stature of the Society, its members and 
our profession—to create and advance a “profes- 
sional image” which will command an increasing 
recognition of and respect for the safety engineer’s 
ability to manage effectively the functions necessary 
to prevent accidents with their consequent human 
and economic losses. My efforts, and those of your 
Executive Committee, will be directed to this end 
but, as a member of the Society, you bear an equal 
responsibility to yourself and your chapter to help 
create this “image,” because the end result will be to 
open greater opportunities in compensation and posi- 
tion for safety engineers. As members we can help 
achieve the goal by working on those factors which 
are influential in creating the desired “image.” 

At the chapter level, for instance, such factors 
include the qualifications and caliber of chapter mem- 
the appropriateness value of meeting 
programs, the business-like conduct of meetings and 
the relations of the chapter with the community. 

On the national level, aid to chapters can be 
increased through the activities of the Executive 
Committee’s standing and special committees, as- 
sisted by the region vice presidents. With reference 


bers, and 


‘ 


to these “aids,” I want to make it clear that I am 
not referring to “tools of the trade” such as posters, 
handouts, etc., for use by members in company safety 
programs; but rather, I have in mind a public rela- 
tions pamphlet, a proposed program for a college 
safety course, a Junior Achievement safety program, 
a procedure for handling safety legislation in govern- 
ment and other materials of this nature. 

One major change which I propose to institute is 
in the composition of the standing and special com- 
mittees. Heretofore, an attempt has been made to 
appoint to each committee a member from each 
region, which may have merit in providing broad 
geographical representation but which, I feel, does 
not make for effective operation. Transportation and 
budget limitations preclude frequent meetings and 
necessitate transacting committee business by mail, 
with possibly a meeting prior to each Executive 
Committee meeting if enough committee members 
are available. 

My proposal to improve committee efficiency is to 
appoint committee chairmen by region and allow 
them to staff their committees with qualified mem- 
bers from their respective regions, thus enabling the 
committees to meet more frequently. Committee 
members will be selected by committee chairmen in 
consultation with their region vice presidents. It will 
not be required that committee members attend 
Executive Committee meetings but this is a requisite 
for acceptance of committee chairmanships. 

It will be the primary responsibility of the first vice 
president of the Society to keep informed on the 
progress of committee projects and to offer advice 
and counsel on problems. 

The responsibility for the future of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers will depend, not only on 
its leadership, but also on every member who, 
through dedication to the objectives of the Society 
and through personal professional deportment, will 
reflect the character of the Society and thus help earn 
an ever-increasing respect and regard for the profes- 
sion of safety engineering. 


GEORGE L. GORBELL, PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SAFETY ENGINEERS 
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AND 
UNSAFE 


USE OF RUPTURE 


AND THE EFFECTS 
OF TEMPERATURE ON 
RUPTURE PRESSURE 


DVANCED TECHNOLOGY has rapidly increased the 
needs for higher pressures and temperatures and, 
consequently, the more common use of rupture 
discs. These tiny, dime-sized relief devices have ans- 
wered effectively the problem of providing a non- 
leaking high pressure relief device that can be in- 
stalled in a limited space. However, some serious 
hazards involved in the improper selection and use 
of rupture discs too frequently have been over- 
looked. 

Boiler and Pressure Vessel Codes correctly re- 
quire that all pressure vessels be equipped with an 
ASME (UG-129 and 133) approved pressure re- 
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LEGAL NOTICE 

This report was prepared as an account 
of Government sponsored work. Neither 
the United States, (nor the United States 
Navy, nor the Commission,)* nor any per- 
son acting on behalf of these agencies: 

A. Makes any warranty or representation, 
express or implied, with respect to the ac- 
curacy, completeness, or usefulness of the 
information contained in this report, or that 
the use of any information, apparatus, 
method, or process disclosed in this report 
may not infringe privately owned rights; or 

B. Assumes any liabilities with respect to 
the use of, or for damages resulting from 
the use of any information, apparatus, 
method, or process disclosed in this report 
As used in the above, “person acting on be- 
half of these agencies” includes any employe 
or contractor of these agencies to the extent 
that such employe or contractor prepares, 
handles or distributes, or provides access to, 
any information pursuant to his employment 
or contract with the (United States Navy or 
the Commission). 


*as dictated by governing contracts 


DISCS 


BY WILLIAM W. ALLISON 


lieving device '; that the pressure setting of relief de- 
vices must not exceed the maximum allowable safe 
working pressure (MAWP) of the vessel; and that 
the setting must be stamped on the relief device. To 
meet these codes, vessels should be designed to meet 
an MAWP of 20 to 25 per cent above anticipated 
operating pressure and to use a rupture disc with a 
burst rating not exceeding the MAWP so that one 
can safely utilize the vessel to meet his operating re- 
quirements. Many of the rupture discs in use today 
do not have the bursting pressure stamped on them. 
The reason is very simple. In many cases, there 
simply isn’t room for the old style large flange type 
rupture disc holder which allows the use of stamped 
ratings on the disc. 

Carefully conducted safety engineering inspections 





have revealed that basic safety, as well as good code 
requirements, have been violated by using un- 
stamped discs. Investigations have proved that many 
of these unmarked rupture discs actually had burst- 
ing pressures far above the design MAWP of the 
vessel. In some cases, single unmarked discs in use 
were actually found to have bursting pressures 
200 per cent of the MAWP of the vessel. Other cases 
have been found where two discs inadvertently were 
used intead of one. Such human errors can result in 
catastrophic explosions. Errors of this type readily 
can be detected and avoided if the rupture pressure 
is stamped on a tab affixed to each disc. Inspection 
of a tabbed disc provides simple and positive evi- 
dence of the pressure rating of the relief device. 

Figures | and 2 depict two safety heads using 
rupture discs, with tabs affixed, which meet code re- 
quirements. Figure 1 illustrates a standard bolted 
flange type safety head (sizes 42” to 16”) that can 
be used wherever space permits. The safety head 
illustrated in Figure 2 is a new special union-type 
safety head which can be used wherever space does 
not permit the use of the larger bolted type. These 
are the only types of rupture disc devices that ac- 
tually meet code requirements. The use of older 
style union-type safety heads, commonly used on 
autoclaves which do not permit the use of discs with 
ratings (burst pressure) stamped on a permanently 
affixed tab, should be discontinued. 

Another hazard which has been found to be 
rather commonly overlooked, in the use of rupture 
discs, is the selection of the wrong material and the 
wrong temperature rating. 

The effect of elevated temperatures on the burst- 
ing pressure of rupture discs is quite marked and 
varies considerably with the type of material the 


disc is made of. The table on page 52 (Figure 3) 
has been prepared to illustrate this point. Figures 
shown are in per cent of rupture pressure at room 
temperature of 72 F. 

To determine the rupture pressure at any desired 
temperature, ranging from room temperature to the 
highest recommended temperature, refer to Figure 
3 and multiply the rated rupture pressure by the 
percentage factor indicated for the particular metal 
involved. For example, to determine the rupture 
pressure at 500 F of a stainless steel disc rated 3000 
psi at 72 F, simply multiply 3000 psi x 0.69 = 
2070 psi at 500 F.* 

if the rupture pressure required is known at any 
given temperature and it is desired to establish the 
rating at 72 F, divide the percentage factor indicated 
in the table into the known pressure rating. For ex- 
ample, to determine the rupture pressure at 72 F of 
an Inconel rupture disc that is rated at 3000 psi at 
500 F, divide 3000 psi by 0.92 — 3190 psi at 72 F. 

It is obvious from the above two illustrations that, 
while an Inconel disc only changes its relieving pres- 
sure by 190 psi with 428 degrees change in tem- 
perature, the stainless steel disc changes the pressure 
at which it will release by 1030 psi. 

It is a rather common practice for engineers to 
specify a rupture disc that has bursting pressure and 
temperature ratings the same or somewhat above 
the MAWP and temperature of the autoclave or 
system the rupture disc is supposed to protect. This 
seems logical enough on the surface but, actually, 


*Jt should be noted that this reduction in bursting pres- 
sure corresponds to the reduction in working strengths 
of pressure vessel materials with increasing tempera- 
tures. 


Figure 2—New union type safety head with tab, for use 
when space does not permit larger bolted type. 
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the rupture disc very rarely sees the operating tem- 
perature of the system. Field inspections and actual 
temperature readings indicate that the disc normally 
sees a temperature far below the temperature in the 
system. In most cases it sees room temperature or 
about 72 F. If a stainless steel rupture disc rated at 
2070 psi at 500 F is used and the disc only sees 72 
F, it will not rupture and release excess pressure un- 
til the pressure rises 1030 degrees and reaches 3000 
psig. Actual experience indicates that commercially 
available rupture discs burst at the rating stamped 
on them with generally less than a two per cent var- 
iance. Some rupture disc authorities have recom- 
mended conservatively that complete assurance that 
a rupture disc will not burst and release valuable 
contents of a vessel is best achieved by use of a disc 
with a bursting pressure 50 per cent above normal 
operating pressure. It has not been too uncommon 
to find that the design and/or operating engineer 
misinterpreted this statement to mean that a rupture 
disc 50 per cent above the MAWP of the vessel or 
high pressure system was recommended. This could 
result in the installation of a stainless steel rupture 
disc rated at 3000 psi at 500 F on an autoclave, 
compressor or other high pressure system which has 
a MAWP of 2070 psi at 500 F. The autoclave or 
other high pressure system could then reach a pres- 
sure of about 4350 psi and could rupture before 
the disc would rupture. If Inconel discs are used and 
the same error is made, the Inconel disc would rup- 
ture at 3190 and save the vessel. 

As the temperature of the rupture disc at any 
given time normally will not be known and, since 
there is very little variation in the rupture pressure 
of Inconel discs with changes in temperature, it fol- 
lows that the use of Inconel discs will allow disc 
rupture within about 6 per cent above MAWP of 
the vessel it is protecting if it is rated at the 
MAWP and MAWT up to 600 F. A stainless steel 
disc might not rupture within 32 per cent above 


MAWP of the vessel it is supposed to protect. On 
the other hand, since discs which are mounted in a 
safety head connected to an outlet (from a few 
inches to a few feet long) normally see room tem- 
perature, the use of a disc rated at 72 F and at (or 
below the) MAWP will rupture within 4 per cent 
of the MAWP. 

When discs have higher temperature ratings than 
those which the disc normally sees, there is likeli- 
hood that they may fail to protect the vessel unless 
they are of a material such as Inconel whose burst- 
ing pressure is not drastically affected by tempera- 
ture. 

When discs have temperature ratings of about 72 
F, then stainless steel, Inconel, Monel, nickel or 
other appropriate materials can be used safely. 

Where heat of reaction temperatures and pressure 
are involved, more safety is provided with a disc 
metal that is most readily and most drastically af- 
fected by temperature increases. Of course, no relief 
device can protect vessels against exothermic re- 
actions that result in violent explosions or detona- 
tions. 

In every case extreme care must be taken to as- 
sure that the relief device is not defeated by placing 
automatic pressure regulators, valves, cooling coils, 
etc., between the pressure system and the relief de- 
vice. Anything that possibly can prevent the relief 
device from seeing any temperature or pressure rise 
in the vessel sooner or later leads to violent failure 


of the vessel. 


1. “Rules for Construction of Unfired Pressure 
Vessels.” Section VIII, ASME Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Code (1959 ed.; New York: American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers). 

2. Myers, J. F., mimeographed technical data re- 
lease (Kansas City, Mo.: Black, Sivalls and Bryson 
Inc.). 


3. Actual operating experiences. 
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During the months of January and February, 1960, 
an Industrial Safety Study Team from Yugoslavia 
toured the United States. For a period of five weeks 
they observed and studied all phases of industrial 
safety in chemical plants. Their visit included trips 
to the operations and laboratories of Charles Pfizer 
and Company Inc., Union Carbide Plastics 
Company, Monsanto Chemical Company, Davision 
Chemical Company, and Walter Kidde and 
Company Inc. 


HE OVERALL PURPOSE of this visit to the United 
States was to learn about the duties and responsibil- 
ities of safety engineers in industrial plants. These 
Yugoslavians know how to go about making safety 
inspections and how to make recommendations for 
safety improvement. They were interested in the 
scope of supervisory authority for the maintenance of 
safety rules. 

They wanted to know about teaching and training 
methods for workers. They asked to observe the 
American industrial approach to the encouragement 
and enforcement of safety programs. They desired 
to listen to the safety lectures, look at the safety 
motion pictures, see the demonstrations we use in 
educating our workers, and write down all that they 
saw and heard, including our approach to disci- 
plinary action for repeated safety rule offenders. 

This Yugoslavian Study Team visited our country 
under the sponsorship of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment. The expenses for the trip were borne entirely 
by the Yugoslav Government. The official United 
States identification of this team was Project 58- 
90260. 

Project 58-90260 was comprised of eleven Yugo- 
slavians. They were engineers, supervisors, techni- 
cians and a doctor. All of these people were em- 
ployed in or by Yugoslavia’s chemical industry. The 
team leader was Dr. Nikola Milution Stanojlovic. 
He was chief of the medical and safety services of 


the Tuzla Soda Factory in Lukavac. A tall man of 
middle years, he seemed to be vigorous, sincere and 
intelligent. In addition the team included eight other 
men and two women. Each one of them was respon- 
sible for some phase of safety or health, or both, in 
Yugoslavian industry. 

I met Project 58-90260 on the morning of Jan- 
uary 14, 1960, when they visited Kidde’s operations 
in Belleville, New Jersey, to learn about fire extin- 
guishing methods and equipment, fire detection and 
safety. Accompanying them was A. E. Laurencelle 
of the Processes and Techniques Studies Branch, 
International Cooperation Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He was the manager of Project 58-90260. 
Also with the group were Mr. and Mrs. Dusko Dui- 
sin, the interpreters for the team. They had charm- 
ing personalities and spoke a clear American- 
English. All of the team were cheerful, curious, ani- 
mated, excited. 

It became my pleasure and honor to be the first 
American safety engineer to speak to this group 
about American industrial safety. Our International 
Division had approached me several weeks before, 
telling me about this impending visit of the team to 
our operations. I was asked if 1 would talk to them 
about our accident prevention progarm. I readily 
agreed—give any safety man an audience and he 
will talk! 

However, a few days before the Yugoslavians ar- 
rived I found I had become nervous about our 
forthcoming meeting. I have addressed a number of 
audiences on safety and accident prevention topics. 
I am afraid I could deliver some of my lectures in 
my sleep. I am even aware that some parts of my 
audiences have dozed while listening. That has never 
made me timid about talking safety. But the thought 
of talking through an interpreter bothered me. 
What would he do? Hold up his hand and say “stop” 
after every statement? The thought was disquieting. 
I am the type of speaker who gains his momentum as 
he goes along—low, second, high and over-drive! 

On that morning, Mr. Duisin, the interpreter, put 
me quickly at ease. He asked me to deliver my lec- 
ture at a natural pace, just as though I was speaking 
to a group that understood English. He would trans- 
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yugoslavia looks at safety continued 
mit a translation of my remarks through a small 
but efficient amplifier directly to the button type 
earphones worn by all members of the study team. 
They would hear my story just as fast as I related 
it. And I would not hear, nor be distracted by, the 
transmission of the interpreter. 

He told me that any member of the team desiring 
to ask a question would indicate this by raising a 
hand. I should stop. Mr. Duisin would repeat the 
question in English and my reply would be trans- 
lated as I spoke. Simple! 

When first | had been requested to speak by my 
company I realized how little I knew about Yugo- 
slavia. I knew that it was a totalitarian state under 
Communist rule and with only one political party. | 
knew that its industries and raw resources and rail- 
roads were nationalized. I also knew that it had 
repudiated the Kremlin’s authority and had been ex- 
pelled from the Cominform. It was a Communist 
country immediately outside of the Iron Curtain. | 
did not know anything about its size, its natural re- 
sources or its manufacturing. 

A little research in my son’s school books sur- 
prised me. Yugoslavia was bigger than I had real- 
ized. It is about the same size, maybe a little larger, 
than a combined New York and Pennsylvania. It 
has approximately 75 per cent of the population 
of those two states. Yugoslavia mines coal, bauxite, 
iron, copper, chrome, lead, zinc, antimony and salt. 
It produces some petroleum. It manufactures chem- 
icals and pharmaceuticals, nitrogen and_ nitrides, 
paints, lacquers, synthetic fibers, leather, textiles, 
paper and paper products, metals and metal prod- 
ucts. It processes food. /t has almost a million 
workers in nationalized industries. 

As I looked at the study team around the large 
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The author checks his Serbian 
translation of ‘‘Tell-Show- 
Test-Check’’ as he addresses 
Project 58-90260. (Note 
dominces to right of Mr. 


Bailey. They cre port of an- 
other of his demonstrations.) 


table in our conference room that morning, its mem- 
bers did not appear to be any different than those 
of many other groups I had seen in the same place. 
They looked like professional people with a slightly 
continental air. 

I began by telling them that safety integrated into 
production is the American approach to accident 
prevention. We knew from experience that safety 
had to be a part of production. Therefore, we 
treated safety in the same manner we treated prod 
uct design, quality control, job methods, waste 
control. All of these, and more, are parts of the 
production technique. The American concept of in- 
dustrial accidents and injuries considers them to be 


nonproductive phenomena, costing money, wasting 
lives, material, products and time. 

I then spoke to the team about job-training of 
and additional training for trans- 
ferred people to prepare them to recognize the in- 
herent exposures which might exist in new jobs. 


new personnel 


Ahead of time I had prepared some small cards, 
wallet size, for our guests. After I had distributed 
the cards I watched, holding my breath, while they 
scrutinized the four Serbian words: KAZATI (tell), 
OBJASNITI (show), ISPITATI (test), and PRO- 
VJERITI (check). | when I saw their 
smiles and increased interest. I silently thanked my 
secretary for her efforts in picking up these trans- 
lations for me. I now knew they were sufficiently 


relaxed 


accurate. 

I touched the words one by one, on my card. 
“Tell them about the hazards as you tell them about 
the job. Show them the hazards as you show all 
parts of the job. Test them—ask them questions to 
determine if they are remembering what you tell 
them. Check them—return at intervals to see that 





they have learned and are following instructions.” 

I swung into the importance of top support for 
safety programs. “The foreman must be backed up. 
He must be upheld by those in command. Without 
that support the foreman is like a fisherman without 
a fishing line—he is like an airplane pilot without a 
plane—he is like a soldier without a gun. Those in 
command must want a safe operation before they 
can expect a safe plant. Posters on a wall can never 
make a plant or a people safe! 

“We believe that the foreman or the supervisor 
is the most important figure in any organized safety 
effort. He is in constant contact with his people. He 
sets the example. He corrects the reckless. He main- 
takes and re-instructs 


tains discipline. He aside 


workers who may be developing unsafe work habits. 
He creates the good attitude about safety by con- 
stantly showing his genuine interest in the welfare of 


the group.” 


that drew interest done 
with the aid of five large dominoes, twelve inches 
high, and dotted from double-one to double-five. 
On the edge of each domino was a Serbian word. 
On the double-one, OKOLINA for “Environment.” 
On the double-two, LJUDSK!/ for “Human Factor.” 
On the double-three, MECHANICK]I for “Mechani- 
cal Factor.”” On the NESGODA for 
“Accident.” On the POVREDA for 
\gain my resourceful secretary had come 
workable interpretations of the English 


\ demonstration was 


double-four, 
double-five, 
“Injury.” 
up with 
words! 
| placed the dominoes on the shelf in back of me, 
in a line, their edges to my audience. I touched each 
domino in turn. 
one is the workpiece—the factory—the 
Next to it human and the me- 
The last two are the accident and 


“This 


laboratory are the 


chanical factors 


the injury.” 


Group photo of the Yugoslavian Indus- 
trial Sefety Study Team on the Walter 
Kidde and Company Proving Grounds es 
they prepere to participate in a fire 
extinguisher demonstration. In foreground, 
Dr. Nickola Milution Stanojlovic, team  — 
leader (weering raincoct), is welcomed 
by Ralph P. Kinder of Kidde organization. 


I tipped OKOLINA, or “Environment,” and all 
of the dominoes fell, each one triggering the next 
one. | fished POVREDA from the pile, held it up. 

“And in such a manner does the work-injury 
happen!” 

Carefully I realigned all of the dominoes, then 
removed LJUDSKI and MECHANICKI from the 
number two and number three spots. 

“If we control the human factor; guard against 
the mechanical factor . . .” I tilted the first domino 
again. It fell harmlessly; the last two dominoes re- 
mained standing. “. . . there can be no accident, no 
injury!” 

A hand shot up and a question was fired. The 
interpreter turned to me. “Mr. Dimitri Cemerikic, 
a foreman of the plant Viskoza in Loznica, asks you 
how can the human factor, the mechanical factor, 
be always controlled?” 

“We learn in part by experience.” I told them. 
“The only good thing we ever get from an accident 
is experience. But we cannot afford to sit back and 
wait for that experience. We must anticipate the 
causes of accidents—of injuries—and take measures 
to guard against them.” 

I demonstrated safety equipment and safety cloth- 
ing. | showed them samples of eye protection, head 
protection, footwear, gloves, aprons, coveralls, res- 
pirators and other personal protective eequipment 
that we use in our operations. They seemed to be 
impressed by the amount and variety of these items. 

I explained to them about the thoroughness with 
which we physically examine new employes before 
they are hired. When we do reject a candidate em- 
ploye because he does not meet our physical stand- 
ards, we always advise the person about the reason 
for rejection. Sometimes we have been of service 
to such people by calling to their attention a physi- 
cal condition not suspected until the medical ex- 
amination uncovered it. 

I told them that our physical standards did not 
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necessarily reject people with amputations, or even 
the loss of an eye. We were just more careful and 
exacting in placement of these slightly handicapped. 
And sometimes we found that these physical losses 
were not handicaps at all. 

I stressed the importance of periodical re-ex- 
aminations for employes who worked with or around 
chemicals, paints, solvents, dusts or any toxic ma- 
terial. This should be done to make certain that all 
safety controls are functioning. I also pointed out the 
importance of medically examining people returning 
from sick leave. 

I told them about another important group of 
safety people—our methods engineers—who help to 
control the human and the mechanical factors by 
designing safety as wel! as efficiency into the devices, 
jigs and fixtures they formulate for production op- 
erations. 

I related to the team an incident of some years 
ago when a worker on incentive rates ingenuously 
had blocked out one control of a small two-hand 
controlled press. He accomplished this by inserting 
a one inch bolt, three inches long, inmio the space in 
the machine above one of the hand controls. This 
made it possible for him to keep his right hand free 
to reach into the machine while his left hand op- 
erated the ram. Before his foreman could catch him 
he had pinched off the tip of a finger. 

A methods engineer was assigned the task of 
stopping any further attempt to block out any con- 
trols on these small presses. He accomplished this 
very simply—by installing a timer in the electrical 
control box. Now these machines are arranged so 
that any attempt to block out a control will shut 
down the machine. And it cannot be started again 
until the foreman unlocks the control box and re- 
sets the timer. 


I explained to the Yugoslavian something about 
the typical American industrial safety organization. 
I used our own safety organization as a chart. This 
phase of our discussion aroused the most interest. 
They wanted to hear about the makeup and function 
of Safety Committees. They plied me with questions 
about the rank, status and scope of safety commit- 
tees in industrial plants. 

We have six safety committees at Kidde, includ- 
ing the General Safety Committee. I told: them that 
in our organization these committees were all made 
up of management people but, in many American 
factories and laboratories, the safety committees 
contained some personnel who are not supervisors 
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or foremen or members of management. 

“It is more important,” I told my visitors, “that 
the people on safety committees be sincere in their 
desire to promote and maintain a good safety stand- 
ard, and have the vigor and stamina to persist in 
seeing that the standard is adhered to.” 

I described how each of our safety committees 
functioned in a different part of our operations. Our 
projects are complex: chemical, electronic, machine 
shop, press, assembly, engineering, research and 
development. Five of our safety committees func- 
tion in these environments, monitoring the safety 
program. They refer to the General Safety Com- 
mittee only those problems which cannot be re- 
solved quickly because of cost, conflict or some 
other reason. The safety engineer coordinates the 
entire safety program, including the work of the 
safety committees, and reports to top management. 


After the meeting was over I had an opportunity 
to discuss with Mr. Laurencelle the agenda of Proj- 
ect 58-90260 during its stay in the United States. 
He told me that plans for the team included visits 
to and discussions with industrial associations, en- 
gineering colleges, government bureaus, trade asso- 
ciations, safety councils, underwriters of industrial 
fire and casualty insurance, municipal fire and police 
departments, safety equipment manufacturers and 
other organizations concerned with chemical and 
industrial safety. 

Mr. Laurencelle added that production and re- 
finement of chemicals has today become Yugo- 
slavia’s fastest growing industry. When the study 
team returned to Yugoslavia, it would prepare a 
report detailing impressions and observations of 
what it had seen and heard in the United States re- 
garding chemical and industrial safety. This report 
will be distributed throughout Yugoslavian industry, 
along with recommendations for the broadening of 
safety effort in industry and the reduction of work 
injuries. 

When I said goodbye to the study team as it 
boarded the bus taking it to New York, I felt a 
reluctance about seeing it leave. These people from 
a far country had been like intelligent sponges, ab- 
sorbing safety information as I had never seen it 
absorbed before. Their endless questions still rattled 
in my head. I felt inadequate. I would have liked 
to join them on their safety tour of the United States 
—listened as they listened—looked as they looked 
—scribbled notes as rapidly as they did—continu- 
ously. They taught me one thing—the concept of 
safety is international. I hope I taught them some- 
thing. 





Appraising Safety 
Effectiveness 


BY JOHN V. GRIMALDI, Ph.D. 


Nine principal cost items, typical of manufacturing 
operations, were studied statistically relative to four 
measures associated with safety performance. The data 
varied businesses over a 
three year period. 


were taken from 17 


It was indicated that in operating components where 
there is a fairly good control of all contingency costs, 
a generally good safety profile prevails. 


Differences in safety performance appear to be indicated 
by differnces in severity rates and average severity, 
rather than the generally accepted frequency rate. 


It appears possible to compute, from cost accounting 
data, a measure which indicates management 
effectiveness in controlling contingency costs 

and predicts safety experience. 


TABLE 


HERE IS A NEED for more suitable measures of 
safety effectiveness. Management now is informed 
of safety progress by either injury rates or plant 
safety audits. However, zero rates can not indicate 
degree of performance and variations in the rates 
may be due to chance rather than effective accident 
control. 

A measure that would alert managers to a gradual 
loss of accident control, could incite prompt cor- 
rective action before severe accidents occurred. To 
some extent plant audits provide this intelligence, 
but their value depends on many factors—e.g., the 
auditor’s knowledge, attitude, available time, etc.— 
and so the reliability of such audits is questionable. 

A complication in appraising safety effectiveness 
has been the logical question, “How much control 
is practical?” It is apparent, but unreasonable, that 
plant injuries can be eliminated by stopping work. 
So could a number of contingency losses which 
attend productive businesses. For example, machinery 
damage and increases in costs due to scrap, rework 


REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND DEGREES OF FREEDOM 


Regression Coefficients 
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“CORRELATION” MATRIX 


10 


appraising safety effectiveness continued 


and complaints, among other operating charges, are 
the result largely of either an improper operational 
procedure or a failure of personnel to carry out a 
proper procedure. So too, are disabling injury acci- 
dents. 

Control, in any case, would appear to be a func- 
tion of how ably managers persuade subordinates to 
meet responsibilities fully. A valid means for ap- 
praising accident control performance, independent 


TABLE 


W 


of injury data, could be expected to spur perform- 
ance and foster a climate that would advance safety 
achievement. 

One approach to such an objective might be to 
appraise managerial effectiveness in controlling con- 
tingency costs. Data are readily available in typical 
cost accounting systems. The appropriateness of 
such an attempt appears justifiable. Disabling injur- 
ies (the conventional target of accident prevention 


AVERAGE FACTOR SCORES (Three-year Period—14 Variables) 
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programs) are only one type of accident. Manage- 
ment oversights which precede their occurrence are 
also associated with such unwanted (accidental) 
operational results as: scrap, customer complaints 
and increased shop costs. Hence, a statistical inter- 
correlation may exist. This interesting possibility 
prompted an investigation of the feasibility of con- 
structing such a measure. 

For the first step in the research method, a num- 
ber of cost accounting elements were selected. These 
were considered to be cost variables, controllable by 
management. They were: (1) scrap cost, (2) re- 
work cost, (3) direct labor cost, (4) shop cost, (5) 
workmen’s compensation*, (6) building mainte- 
nance, (7) equipment maintenance, (8) sales value, 
(9) complaint costs. 

Several safety variables were considered: (1) ab- 
senteeism*, (2) severity rate—i. e., days lost and 
charged due to disabling injuries per million man- 
hours, (3) frequency rate—i. e., total disabling in- 
juries per million manhours, (4) total frequency 
rate—i. e., total minor and disabling injuries per 
million manhours. 

Seventeen different businesses composed the ex- 
perimental sample. They were: (1) motors, genera- 
tors and synchronous condensers, (2) locomotives 
and car equipment, (3) control systems, motor 
starters and components, (4) capacitors, (5) dis- 
tribution transformers, (6) steam turbines and gen- 
erators, (7) TV receivers, (8) small electrical appli- 
ances, (9) home laundry equipment, (10) metallur- 
gical products, (11) general purpose A.C. motors, 
(12) hermetic motors, (13) conduit products, (14) 


Workmen's compensation and absenteeism were in- 
cluded in the contingency cost and safety variables 
respectively because these data were so easily obtain- 
able and it was considered worthwhile to explore their 
value with respect to the study's objective. Neither 


proved to have anv significance 


TABLE V 
COMPONENTS OF CONTINGENCY COST 


A 
VARIABLES ON Z,; 
A 
Z3-— 0.46623 Z,, 
a 
Component of on Z 
X, —13 
—256 
—240 


0.69084 Z,,—0.1518250 


scrap costs 

x rework costs 

x direct labor costs 

x —135 shop costs 

x —42 workmen's compensation 
x 250 building maintenance 
x + and. 
x 

x 





7 quipment 
—482 sales 
462 complaint costs 


TABLE IV 
COMPONENTS OF CONTINGENCY COST 


A 
VARIABLES ON Z, 


A 
Z,—0.72425 Z,—0.50519 Z; 
—0.22044 Z,,—0.0091230 
A 
on Zz, 
—384 scrap costs 
553 rework costs 
433 direct labor costs 
178 shop costs 
420 workmen's compensation 
456 building maintenance 
407 quip t int 
433 sales 
228 complaint costs 


Component of 





instrument products, (15) heavy military electronic 
products, (16) electronic tubes, (17) semiconduc- 
tors. 

Figures for each variable were obtained quarterly 
from these businesses for the three year period 
1955-1957. The data then were converted to factors 
expressible as linear combinations. Contingency cost 
and safety variables were analyzed as given, as well 
as on an equivalent manhour basis. Using logarithms 
of the data facilitated this analysis. 

The factor analysis summarization reduced the 12 
“safety variables” (four variables for three years) 
to four safety factors, with little loss of information, 
since the criterion used was that the factors should 
retain 90 per cent of the original information when 
tested statistically. Similarly, the three manhours 
variables (one variable for three years) were re- 
duced to one factor and the “contingency cost var- 
iables” were reduced from 27 variables (nine var- 
iables for three years) to six factors. 

A step-wise linear regression technique was used 
to examine the possible relationships between var- 


TABLE Vi 
COMPONENTS OF CONTINGENCY COST 


- 
VARIABLES ON Z, 
- 


Z, -0.54184 Z,—0.0623008 
A 

on Z, 
—128 
438 rework costs 


Component of 
scrap costs 


—209 direct labor costs 
101 shop costs 
312 workmen's compensation 
—134 building maintenance 
8 quip o oot 
203 sales 
291 complaint costs 
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TABLE Vil 


INTERCORRELATION OF CONTINGENCY COST AND SAFETY FACTORS WITH MANHOURS REMOVED 
Ze Z; Zs Zs Zio Zi1 Z, Z. Zz Zs 
Ze 458 
Zz; .1056 
Zs .2959 
Zy .4130 
Zio .1534 998 
5563 —.0156 





-976 


Zz, -1530 
Zz —.0929 


Z, -0032 
Zz, -2135 


Res nt eee es RT 


appraising safety effectiveness continued 


iables. In computing the regression analysis, the fol- 
lowing equations resulted. (The Z’s symbolize the 
mathematical result of the factor analysis of the safe- 
ty and contingency cost variables. ) 


WITH MANHOURS 


—0.46215 Zz: + 0.74929 Z; -—0.0055121 


(no significant relation) 
= 0.46623 Zs + 0.69084 Zi» —0.1518250 
0.54184 Zs —0.0623008 


WITHOUT MANHOURS 


0.72425 Ze -0.50519 Z; —0.22044 


Z11 —0.0091230 
A A 


The equations for Z,, Z,, Z.. are the same with and 
without manhours, as can be seen from the fact that 
they are independent of Z, when manhours are in- 
cluded. The hat over the Z’s (Z) represents the esti- 
mated Z’s as predicted by the analysis. 

The regression coefficients, standard deviations 
and the degrees of freedom will be found in Table |. 
The correlation matrix is Table II. The diagonals are 
not unity because the means have been removed in 
the factor analysis process. Using the regression 
equations, the hypothesis that a relationship exists 
between contingency cost and safety factors can be 
tested and is substantiated. In applying the equations 
the coefficients of the regression lines are multiplied 


TABLE Vill 


INTERCORRELATION OF CONTINGENCY COST 
AND SAFETY FACTORS WITH MANHOURS 


Zz; Zz 2. Zz, Z; 


-0852 
-1133 
-4690 
—.2566 


77 
-720 
—.495 
—.068 
‘ —.159 
Zio .007 
Zi) —.222 
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.147 
-098 
-315 
-386 

—.339 

-103 

—.082 


—.339 
—.300 
—.201 
—.024 
-006 
-461 
.079 


-131 
191 
.197 
.136 
-578 
—.259 
—.326 


1.000 
-889 
—.056 
—.117 
—.162 
—.061 
—.216 


—.0902 
—.0525 
-0060 
.3107 


.637 
—.1817 

-4361 
—.1618 


-989 
-0522 
—.0199 


by the component factor scores (see Table III) of 

the corresponding factor. That is, in the case of Z, 

we would have: 

Zs = 0.54184 (-122) (924) (-272) 
(-132) (136) (260) (654) -62 

The results are tabulated in Tables IV, V, VI. In 

brief, these are the findings. 

The regression analysis of the six contingency 
cost factors indicates that three (Z,, Z, and Z,,), 
can be combined to give a composite that is highly 
significantly related to Z,, which has been labeled the 
“general safety factor.” (It is essentially a measure of 
severity. See Table III for the factor score.) The 


(301 (692) 


composite contingency cost factor shows a strong 
relationship to rework costs and to a slightly lesser 
extent all the other variables save shop and com- 
plaint costs. The complaint cost is only slightly re- 
lated and an interesting aspect is the negative rela- 
tion to scrap costs. The results seem to suggest that 
an effort to reduce one may adversely affect the 
other. 

The second safety factor (Z.) is not significantly 
related to the cost factors, but the third (Z.), es- 
sentially a measure of average severity (i. e., the 
ratio of severity to frequency rates), is significantly 
related to two ofthe cost factors. The importance of 
this factor to the contingency cost variables is largest 
for complaint costs and it shows a strong negative 
relation to sales, a slight positive association with 
building maintenance and a negative relation with 
rework, direct labor and shop costs. 

When the effect of manhours is removed, the four 
safety factors correlate with the cost factors as 
shown in Table VII. The multiple correlations of 
the safety factors, as predicted from the cost factors, 
are left effectively unchanged by the removal except 
for the general safety factor (Z,). See Tables VII 
and VIII. 

The general safety factor is highly correlated with 
the composite contingency cost factor and it has 





TABLE IX 


PREDICTED AND ACTUAL INJURY SEVERITY 
RATES (1957-58) 

Severity Rates 

Businesses Expected to Improve 1957 1958 


T. V. Receiver 145 135 
Steam Turbine and Generators 290 129 
Locomotives and Cor Equipment 1226 107 
Home Loundry 1328 8 
Motor, Generator and Synch. 

Condensers 458 
Distribution Transformers 777 98 
Electronic Tubes 40 93 
Heavy Military Electronic 

Equipment 508 
Measuring Devices 184 


Businesses Expected to Retrogress 


Small Electrical Appliances 
General Purpose Motors 
Semiconductors 
Metallurgical Products 
Hermetic Motors 

Conduit Products 


certain relationships with the contingency cost vari- 
ables. One of the conclusions is that, if all of the 
variables are kept on a fairly low level—i. e., build- 


ing maintenance costs, shop costs, etc.—while a tol- 
erable rise in scrap costs is present, a generally good 


safety profile will prevail. 

The quality of a measure which uses cost account- 
ing data to appraise safety performance is not sug- 
gested by the study. That remains to be studied 
when an experimental measure is constructed. How- 
ever, some notion of whether such a measure may 
be practical can be obtained from Figure 1. 

This analysis predicts safety improvement or retro- 
gression for 15 of the 17 businesses in the sample. 
[he safety comparisons are in terms of standard 
severity rates, the principal component of the “gen- 
eral safety factor.” Table IX gives the results of the 
prediction. Of the nine businesses expected to im- 
prove, all but two did. Of the six predicted to retro- 
gress, three did not. Thus, 10 of the 15 (67%) per- 
formed as predicted. Although the sample was small 
and no statistical significance is indicated, the ten- 
dency for the businesses’ severity rates to go in the 
direction predicted appears noteworthy. The impor- 
tance of this observation seems enhanced somewhat 
by an examination of these businesses’ directional 
n controlling fire losses. Using the pre- 
dictions indicated in Figure 1, 11 out of 15 (73%) 
improved or retrogressed as expected. See Table X. 

In general it can be said that: 


progress 


1. Two of the four computed safety factors (Z, 
and Z,) are found to have a relatively close relation- 
ship with several of the contingency cost factors. 
(Z,) is the most prominent and may be considered 
the “general safety factor;” it inherently meagures 
severity. (Z,) essentially measures “average sever- 
ity” (i. e., the ratio of the severity rate to the fre- 
quency rate). 


2. Differences in the businesses’ comparative pro- 
files of safety performance appear to be explained 
by differences in their severity rates and average 
severity rather than the generally accepted measure, 
frequency rate. It is interesting that the severity rate 
and the average severity also are closely related to 
injury costs. 


3. The regression analysis indicates several com- 
plex relationships which are less descriptive than 
the relationship between the general safety factor 
and the composite contingency cost factor. These 
are interesting, but do not help to clarify the con- 
tingency cost-safety relationship. They are reported 
below: 


a. The second safety factor (Zz) is not significantly 
related to the contingency factor. 


b. The third safety factor (Z3), essentially a measure 
of average severity, indicates a relatively strong 
negative relation to sales, lesser negative relation 
to rework, direct labor and shop costs. It is com- 
paratively strongly related positively to complaint 
costs and less strongly related to building mainte- 
nance expense. 

. The fourth safety factor (Zs), which is not in- 


TABLE X 


PREDICTED AND ACTUAL FIRE LOSSES 
(1957-58) 
Fire Losses 
(cents/$100 insurance! 
1957 1958 
0.005 0 
0.026 0 
0.030 
0.004 


Businesses Expected to Improve 


T. V. Receiver 

Steam Turbine and Generators 

Locomotives and Car Equipment 

Home Loundry 

Motor, Generator and Synch. 
Condensers 0.002 

Distribution Transformers 0.198 

Electronic Tubes 0 

Heavy Military Electronic 0.067 
Equipment 


Measuring Devices 0.012 


Businesses Expected to Retrogress 
Small Electrical Appliances 0 
General Purpose Motors 0.007 
Semiconductors 0 
Metallurgical Products 0.013 
Hermetic Motors 0.008 
Conduit Products 0.002 
x: 0.025 
t: 1.0073 
t:0.4,28 0.855 
t:0.3,28 1.056 
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FIGURE 1 
GENERAL SAFETY VS. COMPOSITE MANAGERIAL FACTORS 
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appraising safety effectiveness continued 


herently descriptive of any one of the usual work 
injury experience measures, is relatively most 
strongly related positively to rework costs and to 
a lesser degree to complaint costs and sales. Nega- 
tively, it is most strongly related to direct labor 
costs and to a lesser degree to building mainte- 
nance and scrap. 


The results broadly indicate that in a business 
where there is fairly good control of all contingency 
costs, a generally good safety profile will prevail. It 
appears that the better operation, from a safety 
point of view, keeps rework costs, direct labor costs, 
building and equipment maintenance costs, com- 
plaint and shop costs on a fairly low level while 
scrap costs may be tolerably high. (See Figure 2.) 

The inverse relationship of scrap costs to other 
costs, particularly complaint costs, suggests that an 
attempt to secure improvement in one may have an 
opposite effect on the other. This curious possibility 
may be interesting to study further. 

The tendency for building and equipment mainte- 
nance costs to be low, where a good safety exper- 
lence occurs, appears to be contrary to the theory 
of the case at first glance. Usually it is expected that 
a generous attitude toward maintenance expense 
exists in locations where good safety records are 
found. More careful consideration suggests, how- 
ever, that the well managed operation (also the 
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safer one) receives watchful preventive maintenance 
and thus keeps expenditures to a minimum. 

The results indicate that sales are low in those 
departments where a better safety (in general, sever- 
ity) record occurs. This would be expected when the 
injury and sales data are expressed only as totals for 
a time interval. But the data were examined on an 
equivalent manhour basis. Also, the safety factor is 
dominated by the severity variable which is in- 
fluenced most heavily by the penalty charges and 
days lost for each injury, rather than the manhours 
of exposure. The comparison, therefore, is con- 
sidered significant. The counter relationship between 
sales and safety effectiveness could be explained by 
the changing demand for better managerial pertorm- 
ance that occurs as sales better or worsen. For ex- 
ample, with the exception of scrap, other managerial 
variables included in the study tend to be lower 
when a good safety profile exists. It would seem that 
managers apply themselves more assiduously when 
faced with declining sales and that the resultant 
tightening of control affects contingency losses 
broadly. 

Computing, from management variables, a meas- 
ure of accident control effectiveness appears promis- 
ing even though statistically the ability of the “gen- 
eral contingency cost factor” to predict safety ex- 
perience is not considered significant. 


FIGURE 2 
DEGREE OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MANAGEMENT 
VARIABLES AND THE ‘"GENERAL SAFETY FACTOR" 
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Anyone for Industrial Roulette? J. E. O'Neil. Safety 
Maintenance, CX1X. No. 3 (March, 1960), pp. 10-11, 
14. More than 90 per cent of industrial eye injuries 
could be prevented with use of safety eyewear; it is 
stressed that there are few if any industrial occupa- 
tions that do not involve eye hazards either in them- 
selves or as result of relationship to another occupa- 
tion or to arrangement of machines that also involve 
facts refuting common complaints 


hazards; given 


against wearing of safety glasses. 


Arbeitssicherheit bei der automatisierten Fertigung, 
Werkstatt u Betrieb, XCIII, No. 3 (March, 
125-28. Accident prevention in automatic 
discussion of technical problems con- 
cerning safe operation, organizational requirements, 
and physical and psychic problems; recommendations 
for accident prevention in machining and forming 
and related materials handling. 


O. Seeger 
1960), pp 
manufacture; 


operations 


Filters for Use during Welding and Similar Industrial 
Operations, British Standards Institution. British Stand- 
ard No. 679, 1959, 17 pp. Standard relates to filters for 
eye protection, which may be wholly of glass, plastics 
surfaced with glass or wholly of plastics; requirements 
for quality, classification for density and color or cir- 
cular filters for gas welding, thickness and optical 
uniformity; tests for permanence, resistance to heat 
and moisture and for flammability; recommendations 
for grades of filters to be used for different types of 


welding. 


Industrial Trucks Designed for Safety, O. S. Carliss. 
Safety Maintenance, CXIX, No. 2 (February, 1960), 
pp. 18-19, 22-23, 26-27. New safety designs include 


better lifting mechanisms, speed controls, brakes, bet- 
ter grouping of controls to reduce operator fatigue 
and automatic transmissions; specific designations used 
on trucks for general purpose and hazardous use for 
fire safety; revised Safety Code suggested as valuable 
literature for users; proper maintenance and super- 
vision of operating rules stressed. 


Loss Prevention through Accident Prevention, G. A. 
Riley. Modern Castings, XXXVII, No. 6 (June, 1960), 
pp. 65-72. Description of accident prevention program 
at American Brake Shoe Co., New York; two case 
histories show vast difference in compensation values 
of years ago and today; charts, photographs and other 
illustrations show features of good accident preven- 
tion program and of bad practices. 


New Practices in Supply and Distribution of Elec- 
tricity in Oil Refineries, H. Stolpp. Federation of Euro- 
pean Petroleum Equipment Manufacturers Congress, 
Paris, June, 1959, pp. 249-60. Safety requirements for 
power supply system; requirements of supply system; 
requirements of refinery distribution system; auto- 
matic switchgear; high speed diagrams of automatic 
control system (in English, French and German). 


Safety Ideas that Paid Off, D. G. DePugh. Pipe Line 
Industry, X11, No. 1 (January, 1960), pp. 41-42. Ways 
of improving safety conditions during construction of 
pipe lines by modifying machinery and equipment; 
safety through innovations on shot-blast machines, 
cranes, coating applicators, tractors and double-joint- 
ing systems. 


Safety Management in Electrical Wire and Cable 
Plant, P. Contardo. Wire and Wire Products, XXXV, 
No. 7 (July, 1960), pp. 866-68. Methods and tech- 
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niques used in many successful programs to achieve 
maximum efficient production with minimum injury 
to personnel and minimum damage to equipment, 
machinery, structures and material. 


Safety Ring Guards against Accidents. Plant Engi- 
neering, XIII, No. 12 (December, 1959), p. 122. Ring 
guard sensing device, designed by Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co. for Watchbands Inc., has pneumatic con- 
struction which prevents machine operation if work- 
er’s hands or fingers are in danger zone; schematic 
diagram and description of operation. 


Shock Hazards of Electric Currents, A. R. Morse Jr. 
Engineering Journal, XLII, No. 11 (November, 1959), 
pp. 50-54. Electrical and physiological effects of elec- 
tric shocks; “Let-Go” current; exposure over 80 ma 
can cause instantaneous death by fibrillation; 1/100 
second of contact may be fatal; factors of resistance 
or of “total body resistance” are contact resistance, 
resistance proper of body and skin resistance; com- 
plete changeover to three-prong, grounded chasis |20-v 
system is recommended. 


Statistical Model for Evaluating Reliability of Safety 
Systems for Plants Manufacturing Hazardous Products, 
L. B. Kahn. Technometrics, 1, No. 3 (August, 1959), 
pp. 293-307. Technique for determining probability of 
failure of plant manufacturing hazardous product 
such as chemical plants and petroleum refineries; 
mathematical model developed can assist in proper 
selection of plant hazard control systems and provide 
means for economic evaluation of incremental risk 
protection; example using simplified plant given 


Vypocet a bezpecnost pri provozu parnich kotlu, P. 
Bettzieche. Hutnicke Listy, XIV, No. 7 (December, 
1959), pp. 1169-71. Safety calculations for service of 
steam boilers; recommendation that safety factor be 
applied to service and temperature as well as to stress; 
momograph which enables safety to be expressed in 
terms of those parameters; time-safety values provide 
more exact concept of service life of unit than mere 
stress-safety values; results suggest that lower operat- 
ing temperatures may permit operation at higher loads, 
while higher operating temperatures may necessitate 
greater caution in design of power plant equipment 


Why Grounding Pays, W. J. Neiswender. Plant Engi- 
neering, XIII, No. 7 (July, 1959), pp. 88-90, 176. Re- 
view of various methods and equipment for ground- 
ing electrical circuits to keep voltage confined and 
protect personnel; illustrations of circuit diagrams; best 
methods described. 


Occupational Dermatitis: Its Cause and Cure. Safety 
Maintenance, CXIX, No. 2 (February, 1960), pp 
43-46. Causes divided into four groups: physical and 
mechanical agents, chemicals, botanical hazards and 
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biological agents; each discussed; preventive and pro- 
tective measures; suggested safeguards for employes 
listed. 


Safety Limits of Hazardous Materials. Safety Mainte- 
nance, CXIX, No. 1 (January, 1960), pp. 33-35. Tables 
of threshold limit values for various gases and vapors, 
toxic dusts, fumes and mists, and mineral dusts adopted 
at American Conference of Governmental Industrial 
Hygienists, April, 1959; values represent exposure for 
repeated normal workdays. 


Protection against Noise, F. Odend’Hal. Mass Pro- 
duction, XXXVI, No. 3 (March, 1960), pp. 110-12. 
Noise protection in industrial activities; noise effects 
on human hearing, work performance and spoken 
communication; effectiveness of wall or door designed 
to protect occupants of one room from noise in ad- 
joining room, known as “sound transmission loss;” 
transmission loss achieved by various wall designs, with 
effect of materials expressed in terms of wall surface 
weight is shown. 


Variation in Ear Protector Attenuation as Measured 
by Different Methods, L. Weinreb, M. L. Touger. 
Acoustical Society of America Journal, XXXII, No. 2 
(February, 1960), pp. 245-49. Attenuation measure- 
ments of four types of ear protective devices; threshold 
shift measurements yielded higher values of attenuation 
than either loudness balance or microphone method, 
but results varied with frequency for various types of 


protectors. 


Equipment for Eye, Face and Neck Protection against 
Radiation Arising during Welding and Similar Opera- 
tions, British Standards Institution. British Standard 
No. 1542, 1960, 18 pp. Standard specifies requirements 
for equipment to protect operator above shoulders 
against harmful radiation when engaged in welding, 
cutting and similar operations; equipment is designed 
to use protective filters, with or without filter covers, 
and to give protection against radiation of wavelength 
greater than 200 A. 


Status of Regulation of lonizing Radiation on Federal 
Level: Responsibilities of U.S. Public Health Service, 
F. J. Weber. Sixth Nuclear Engineering and Science 
Conference, New York City, 1960. Preprint No. 21, 
16 pp. (Published by Engineers Joint Council, New 
York.) Under Constitution, ultimate responsibility in 
United States for health protection, including general 
phase of radiological health, is vested in the states; 
Public Health Service also cooperates in radiological 
health matters with other Federal agencies, with uni- 
versities and voluntary organizations and with inter- 
national organizations and committees. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF SAFETY ENGINEERS 
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M embership Information 


jm American Society of Safety Engineers has established the following 
Classifications of active membership. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER—To be eligible as Associate Member an applicant shall be at 
least twenty (20) years of age and 

a. Shall have a degree in engineering from a college or university whose cur- 
riculum is accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development or shall have 
legal registration as a professional engineer and, in addition, shall be engaged in safety 
engineering with at least one (1) year’s experience, no time being credited to this one (1) 
year unless at least fifty (50) per cent of the time was devoted to safety engineering, or 
shall have supervision over the safety engineering function of his organization; or 

b. Shall have a college degree other than that specified in “a” above and, in 
addition, shall be engaged in safety engineering with at least three (3) years’ experience, 
no time being credited to this three (3) years unless at least fifty (50) per cent of the time 
each year was devoted to safety engineering; or 

c. In lieu of a college degree, shall be engaged in safety engineering with at 
least five (5) years’ experience, no time being credited to this five (5) years unless at least 
fifty (SO) per cent of the time each year was devoted to safety engineering. 


MEMBER —To be eligible as a Member an applicant shall be at least thirty (30) years 
of age, shall have the qualifications required for Associate Membership and also shall have 
(5) years’ experience in addition to that required by and of a type defined in the subsec- 
tion of the requirements for Associate Member which is applicable to him. 


FELLOW—To be eligible as a Fellow, a Member shall be nominated upon the unsolic- 
ited recommendation of three (3) other Members, shal] be at least forty (40) years of age, 
shall have been a Member for at least thirteen (13) years, and shall have been engaged 
in safety engineering for at least twenty (20) years, during at least five (5) years of which 
he shall have been in responsible charge of the safety engineering function of his organ- 
ization. In addition, he shall have made an outstanding contribution to the safety engineering 
profession. Recommendations of candidates for the Fellow classification, along with sub- 
stantiating data, shall be sent to the Secretary of the Society, who shall submit such rec- 
ommendations and substantiating data to the Committee on Membership. The Committee 
on Membership shall report its findings to the Executive Committee for action. Fellows shall 
be elected by a majority vote of the Executive Committee. 


AFFILIATE MEMBER —To be eligible as an Affiliate Member an applicant 

a. Shall be at least twenty (20) years of age and shall be engaged in safety en- 
gineering with at least one (1) year’s experience, no time being credited to this one (1) year 
unless at least fifty (50) per cent of the time was devoted to safety engineering; he may re- 
main in this classification while qualifying for Associate Member or Member Classification; 
or 

b. Not being engaged in safety engineering, shall be at least twenty-five (25) 
years of age and shall have pursuits, attainments in accident prevention, or practical ex- 
perience, extending over a period of at least three (3) years, which shall qualify him to co- 
operate with members of the Society and to render service to the Society. 


for additional information write to 


The American Society of Safety Engineers 
5 North Wabash Avenue, Suite 1705 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


(or contact your local chapter) 








South Bend, Ind., plant of the South Bend Tackle Company 
uses modern painting system to improve working conditions. 
Hundreds of colorful lures and thousands of feet of line are 
manufactured here daily. 











Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS painting system 
helps to make better fishing lines and lures 


e The South Bend, Ind., plant of the South Bend Tackle 
Increases productive efficiency Company is just one of many thousands of factories in 
which management and workers alike benefit by the 
use of Pittsburgh Cotor Dynamics. Cheerful colors 
make work areas more pleasing. Workmanship and 
productivity are improved. Safety colors on controls, 
material-handling equipment and traffic lanes increase 
' , . safety of workers. And you get all these benefits from 
Reduces hazards of time-loss accidents CoLtor DyYNAMICs at no greater cost than conventional 


maintenance painting. 


Lessens eyestrain, physical fatigue 


Improves morale of employees 


e Send coupon for free copy of booklet which tells what CoLor 
DyYNAMICs is and how it works. If you wish, we’ll also gladly pre- 
pare a detailed color plan of your factory without cost or obligation. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., 
Department NSN-110, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
LS oe oe 
“COLOR DYNAMICS.” 
[] Please have your representative call for a 


» PirtssuRGH' PAINTs Awe? 


FE ® PAINTS « GLASS « CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS Nome 
Street 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED __County State 





He’s at safe distance releasing this load 
by Push-Button Control! 


e Think of it! Now you can release “‘tough-to-handle”’ 
loads safely and without help from a follow-up man 
with the new acco Solenoid Chain Release. Truly a 
revolutionary development in material handling, the 
acco Solenoid Chain Release is controlled by the crane 
operator from his cab. By simply pushing a button, he 
activates solenoids on the end of a spreader bar which 
in turn expel the chain from the hooks and release the 
load. What if the control button is pressed accidentally 
or the power fails while the load is in the air? Nothing 
will happen because load must be on the floor with ten- 
sion removed from the chain before solenoids operate. 


The acco Solenoid Chain Release is the safe answer 
to many material handling jobs where conditions make 
it dangerous for a man to unhook the load. Placing bun- 
dles of steel billets in a cooling pit is but one job made 
far safer by this labor-saving equipment. 

The acco Solenoid Chain Release can be ordered now 
in single or double spreader bar models. Accoloy 125 
Chain is normally furnished with both models. Spreader 
bar is of well-engineered sturdy steel construction. Indi- 
vidual solenoid units without the spreader bar are also 
available. 

For complete information write our York, Pa., office. 


*§°° ACCO Hegistere) SLING CHAINS 


American Chain Division - American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Factories: *York and *Braddock, Pa., *San Francisco, Calif. 


Sales Offices: *Atianta, Boston, *Chicago, *Denver, Detroit, *Houston, *Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, *Portland, Ore., *San Francisco 


*Indicates Warehouse Stocks 
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Off the Job 
From page 62 


To the schools in our small 
county with an enrollment of about 
4,000, we furnish various bul- 
letins three or four times a year 
(one for each of the kids to take 
into their homes). The more re- 
cent bulletins have concerned school 
bus and bicycle safety. 

We have for several years made 
available to our employees at cost 
fire extinguishers, first aid and snake 
bite kits. 

We furnish free wet felt for the 
soles of fishermen’s shoes and boots. 
Trout fishing is one of the finest 
sports in western North Carolina, 
and our personnel swear by the wet 
felt, when it comes to prevention 
of falls on slippery rocks. 

At our employee recreation area, 
where we have from 100 to 200 
swimmers and non-swimmers daily 
during summer months, we stress 
the importance of waterfront safety. 
Capable lifeguards are on duty 
seven days a week—eight to 12 
guards at all times. Each is a col- 
lege student having a senior life- 


GENUINE 
ROSBY CLIPS 


Standard of the Industry 


FOR GREATER SAFETY 
SPECIFY THE CLIP WITH 
THE RED U-BOLT.° 


saving certificate, and several of 
them have had the National Red 
Cross Aquatic School instructor's 
course in waterfront safety. 

Swimming classes are conducted 
for youngsters and adults, and in 
the past 15 years more than 2,000 
beginning swimmers have passed 
their tests for swimming 50 yards 
or more. In fact, we don’t allow 
anyone in the deep water area, un- 
til they pass such a test under the 
supervision of one of the lifeguards. 

Incidentally, the National Red 
Cross predicts a drowning a year 
at such areas, and we're proud to 
be in our 15th year of operation 
without tragedy. 

In addition to a playground su- 
pervisor on duty seven days a week, 
a boys’ coaching school is con- 
ducted three days a week from 9 
a.m. to noon. This is handled by 
college students, who emphasize 
sportsmanship in teaching various 
athletics. Safety is tied in with every 
activity. 

With the use of two safety bul- 
letin boards inside the main en- 
trance to our plant, we continu- 
ously subject our personnel to per- 


Ask your Crosby Clip 
Distributor for catalog 





listing the most complete 
line of forged fittings for 


wire rope and chain 
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tinent messages about safety on and 
off the job. We use 8 and 17-in. 
green plastic letters; and the boards 
are 4 by 6 ft. and 6 by 16 ft. in 
size. ; 

Messages have been changed from 
three to five times a week for the 
past 10 years, and at least one out 
of every four messages on the large 
board pertains to off-the-job safety. 
The smaller board is seen by em- 
ployees as they leave the plant. 
Every message on this board covers 
items off the job. 

Until July 1, 1959, we didn’t at- 
tempt to keep an accurate record of 
off-the-job accidents. However, we 
do know that 12 of our employees 
have died as a result of them, since 
the plant started operations 21 
years ago . . . compared with one 
fatality on the job during this pe- 
riod. These 12 deaths were caused 
by: auto wrecks—6; private air- 
planes—2; drownings—2; hunting 
—1; and wood saw—1. 

From July 1, 1959, to July 1, 
1960, not counting a fatality from 
drowning and one that resulted from 
an auto wreck, the personnel of 
our plant experienced 33 disabling 
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injuries off the job that made them 
lose 1,018 days from work. 

These were: auto wrecks—21 (1 
fatality); home—12 (several se- 
vere injuries); public—2 (1 drown- 
ing). During this same 12-month 
period on the job, we had four dis- 
abling cases with a total time charge 
of 117 days. 

We’re not proud of our on-the- 
job experience, but in comparing it 
with the 35 cases mentioned, it does 
prove to us that we still have work 
to do in getting safety into the 
homes of our personnel. 

Let’s take a look at the cost to 
our plant for the 35 cases referred 
to. This includes life insurance, hos- 
pital and surgical costs, and weekly 
benefits for days lost from work. 

It doesn’t include necessary over- 
time paid on numerous occasions 
(hundreds of dollars) or the seem- 
ingly intangible production efficiency 
lost when members of a team must 
be supplemented by new players 
when an accident benches one or 
more employees. 

Cost to our plant was $22,500. 
The 33 injured employees lost 
about $12,500 in wages during this 





J&J 


Safety Lift Hooks 
~ Safety Approved by 
Auto Manufacturers 
* Fail-Proof, 100% tested 
above rated capacities 


12-month period. A total cost to the 
workers and Paper Operations of 
$35,000. Incidentally, the four cases 
on the job during the same time 
carried a compensation cost of less 
than $500. 

We can’t overlook the fact that, 
when a company or corporation 
pays money from their profits for 
accidents, they’re paying money for 
something that could be prevented, 
avoided. In effect, they’re paying 
money for nothing! 

One example, showing how much 
a single off-the-job accident can 
cost, is an auto wreck that involved 
three of our machine room em- 
ployees March 8 this year. These 
men are a foreman, a machine 
tender, and a third hand. 

The trio was returning from a 
short vacation in South Carolina, 
when their car was struck by an 
auto entering the highway from a 
side road. 

The foreman received multiple 
contusions, four badly broken ribs, 
and lost 47 days from work. 

The machine tender’s left leg was 
broken in five places above the 
knee. He lost more than 114 days 


: Safest 


featuring new 


360° 


Swivel 


A 


Prices f.o.b. Mentor 


3-ton, $39 9-ton, $62 
6-ton, $46 15-ton, $92 


* Maneuverable, free turning swivel 
* Permanent Assembly, always intact, no low-strength substitutes 


Safety engineers’ first choice for most efficient handling of “heavies,” 3 to 


15-ton dies, etc. No J & 


J has ever failed. Hook swivels without loosening 


bolt. Permanent assembly: forged hook, swivel bushing, chrome-vanadium 

bolt with self-cleaning threads (hex-head has knurled ring). Send in your old 
& J’s for conversion to new swivel: 3-ton, $24; 6-ton, $29; 9-ton, $39; 15-ton, 
59. All prices f.0.b. Mentor. Ask for latest bulletin. 


MENTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 





from work and won't be able to 
return to work before January or 
February of next year. 

The third hand suffered severe 
internal injuries and facial disfig- 
urements that made him almost un- 
recognizable. He lost more than 59 
days from work and has already 
undergone surgery for facial scars 
on several occasions. Estimated cost 
of this plastic surgery will be about 
$7,000. 

The entire cost to the three em- 
ployees and to the plant on this 
one case will be between $15,000 
and $20,000. 

It appears simple for our em- 
ployees to put on a cloak of safety 
when they enter the plant and to 
discard it as they pass through the 
gate on their way home. These same 
employees insist that, safetywise, 
every suggestion at the plant should 
be followed immediately. Yet, they 
neglect their homes, their loved 
ones, their automobiles, and their 
own safe actions—away from the 
plant! 

We all know the great impor- 
tance attached to setting the right 
example—that actions will often be 
copied whether they are right or 
wrong, safe or unsafe. We know 
children mimic actions of their par- 
ents—and that some traits have 
even been known to become heredi- 
tary. 

Regardless of how strong man- 
agement’s interest might be from 
the humanitarian standpoint, let’s 
not forget it is also vitally inter- 
ested in accident prevention on and 
off the job from the standpoint of 
reducing operating costs. 

No plant, company or corpora- 
tion can stay in business without 
showing a steadily increasing profit 
to more than match rising operat- 
ing costs, and it’s the responsibility 
of every person connected with ac- 
cident prevention programs as well 
as others in supervisory positions 
to assure this profit. 

We can do this by helping elimi- 
nate the needless cost of personal 
and non-injury accidents on and off 
the job. 





Safety in the Fifties 


During the decade of 1950-59, 
145,300 workers were killed on the 
job, and 19,500,000 workers suf- 
fered injuries disabling beyond the 


Box 30 Mentor, Ohio 


day of the accident. 
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(1270 AD) 


(1960 AD) 


Still the same basic safety shoe! 


This model's changed a bit over the centuries. It’s soft as glove leather 
now. In fact it # glove leather—and fully leather-lined—with a comfort- 
able cushion inner sole. It goes on and off fast now, too—thanks to hook- 
on rawhide laces. And there’s an oil-resistant Neoprene” crepe heel and 
sole. But one thing Aasn't changed: you still get protection where it counts. 


Over the instep— via thick, overlapping leather flaps that guard against chem- 
icals. Over the toe—via a toe- 





Thom McAn Safety Shoe Division 
25 W. 43 St., N. Y. 36 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following at once: 
(Check service required) 

Detajls of Thom McAn’s Sales Plans 

illustrated list of Thom McAn Safety Shoes 

Set of safety posters 











box of leather-lined steel. 
Thom McAn’s six-inch tan 








boot, S-4187. Sizes D, EE 6-12. A DIVISION OF MELVILLE SHOE CORPORATION SAFETY SHOES 


erny 











Well-Dressed Deer Hunter 


—From page 46 


flected and the sensitivity of the eye 
to the color. Relatively few objects 
seen in the fields and woods have 
luminances (photometric brightness) 
of over 50 per cent. Exceptions are 
white rocks, or white birch. 
Fluorescent meterials absorb 
light of other colors from white 
light, convert it to and add it to the 
light reflected, thus enhancing the 





brightness. Ultraviolet, as well as 
part of the violet and blue light, is 
absorbed by these fluorescent ma- 
terials. A large portion of the ab- 
sorbed energy is converted into 
orange light which is emitted and 
added to the reflected, orange light. 
For a given color the reflectance of 
nonfluorescent materials will be less 
than 100 per cent, while a fluores- 
cent material can add enough con- 
verted energy to exceed 200 per 
cent. (Table 1.) The fluorescent 


ONLY 7'2”% HIGH = 
Washington's 


LOWEST ELEVATING 
AMBULANCE COT! 


MODEL NO. 54-L 

ELEVATING AMBULANCE COT 
Here's the perfect answer to 
cars that have less head- 
room, and for over-head hang- 
ing stretchers. Although this 
cot folds to only 74” high, 
it elevates to 34” hospital- 
bed height, instantly and 
safely! Famous Washington 
quality and craftsmanship 
make it today’s finest cot. 
Reasonably priced at $143.50. 


MODEL NO. 11 
LIGHTWEIGHT 


Excellent for roadside pickups, re- 
movals and various types of patient 
transfers — a handy extra cot in a 
hurry! Legs and wheels unfold easily 
and snap into position, ready for 
instant use. Weighs only 14 Ibs. 
Price $44.50. 


Brings patients down stairs, through 
hallways and close quarters comfortably, 
where cots and stretchers cannot be 
used. Wheels make it easy to maneuver. 
Folds compactly, stows easily until 
needed. Complete with pad and two body 
straps. Price $47.50. 


EMERGENCY % 
STRETCHER 


MODEL NO. 40 


See your jobber 
or write for 
FREE catalog! 


WHEEL MODEL 
STAIR CHAIR 


Xie” Washington | Eexeve tte mm @e) 


materials appear much brighter 
than ordinary colors, especially at 
dawn and dusk when the light is 
poor. This unnatural greater bright- 
ness has a weird artificiality in the 
woods that makes the colors con- 
spicuous for men with normal or 
deficient color vision. The fluores- 
cents remain bright for some time 
after there is no longer enough light 
for nonfluorescents to be seen. 


Test Program 


A 2.5 mile course was marked 
with the aid of a rope through clear 
areas, woods (evergreens and hard- 
woods), brush, up and down hill 
and across a small swamp in an iso- 
lated area of Fort Devens. Stand- 
ard Army silhouettes of a man were 
placed at 25, 50, 75, or 100 yards 
from the trail, numbered and 
draped with a colored vest. The 
colors were distributed at random 
and the crew was careful not to 
leave any tracks or indication of the 
location of the targets that could 
be seen from the main trail. Two- 
man teams walked the course at 
spaced intervals, and an observer 
pointed out and named the color of 
all the targets he could see. The re- 
corder was provided with field- 
glasses for reading the identifica- 
tion numbers marked on the heads 
of the dummies and listed the color 
name given by the observer against 
the target number. No observer or 
recorder had any information as to 
the color or location of the targets. 
During October when the fall foli- 
age colors were abundant and 
again in November after the leaves 
had fallen, 100 two-man teams cov- 
ered the trail. In January, 25 two- 
man teams repeated the course 
through snow. These observations 
from the trail are called Course A. 

In Course B the vests were worn, 
with a random arrangement of col- 
ors, on soldiers who successively 
walked the trail. The observers and 
recorders were stationed at suffi- 
cient intervals for separation along 
or near the trail. The objective was 
to determine the distance at which 
the colored vests could be seen and 
whether the colors would appear to 
change as they approached the ob- 
server. The soldiers were not good 
enough at estimating distances in 
the woods and brush to provide the 
desired information. 


WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, OHIO 
On the completion of both 
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VERSATILE 


Here you see an ingenious collection of tools. Yet this superb combination knife 
cannot compare with INLAND 4-WAY SAFETY PLATE in versatility of performance. 
in fact, when it comes to describing the range of uses for easy-to-fabricate INLAND 
4-WAY, there seems to be no limit. 


Users tell us they especially like 4-WAY's versatility made possible by its 3 different 
raised-lug patterns—small, medium and large; by its 15 different gages from 18 
gage up to %" thickness; by its range of weights from 2.4 pounds to 31.65 pounds 
per square foot; and by its availability in widths from 24° 
all the way up to 72”. For shop use, fleet maintenance, as a basic ma- 
terial in the fabrication of products, as a structural building material, 4-WAY is 
ideally useful. Write today for your copy of Inland’s 4-WAY Safety Plate Booklet. SERVICE CENTER 


available from your steel service center 


INLAND 4-WAY SAFETY PLATE, ssw: come=- 
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Course A and B the observers were 
asked which color they thought 
was easiest and hardest to see, 
which was the most artificial or 
least like natural objects seen, and 
which color they would prefer to 
wear for protection if they were 
hunting. The third test, Course C, 
was a forced-choice shcoting test 
similar to hunting. Targets painted 
to resemble the hind end of a 
white-tailed deer were mounted at 
various places along a hill on piv- 
ots so that when turned edgewise 


they were invisible but were seen 
when turned flatwise. Men in near- 
by dugouts controlled the targets by 
pulling ropes on telephoned orders 
from the firing position. The targets 
were exposed in a random order for 
four seconds. Eight targets were 
painted white, and two each blaze 
orange, fire orange, arc yellow, yel- 
low, and red. (See Table 1.) Two 
silhouette targets of a man, one 
painted yellow and the other fire 
orange, were set at the edge of the 
woods along the clearing. No neon 
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red targets were included as no 
paint was available. The “deer” 
were 50 to 245 yards from the firing 
position and subtended 19 minutes 
of arc at the observer’s eye from 
the farthest position (the colored 
part subtended ten minutes). 

The average luminance of the 
target area was measured with a 
calibrated Luckiesh-Taylor Light 
Meter. A soldier with an Army 
rifle was stationed at the shooting 
position and told to shoot all white 
“deer,” but none of the colored 
“deer.” The color and number of 
each “deer” shot at were recorded. 
During the latter runs, also, whether 
the soldier raised the gun or 
flinched but did not fire were re- 
corded as it appeared that as dusk 
approached in some cases the men 
might have shot had the target 
remained visible slightly longer 
than the four seconds. The yellow 
targets seemed to arouse uncertain- 
ty when the average luminance of 
the target area was | ft.-L or less. 
The program called for 100 men 
to shoot at each session with colored 
foliage, after the leaves had fallen 
and with snow cover. This was not 
accomplished. It was not possible 
to get started as early as desired. 
In November heavy clouds and 
rain made the range too dark to 
see so fewer men had the oppor- 
tunity to shoot and fate thus re- 
moved proportionally more defi- 
cients than normals. The series of 
tests were under way by late after- 
noon with average luminance of 
the target area of 400 ft.-L and 
continued until it was too dark to 
see the targets at about 0.02 ft.-L. 
Shooters in October numbered 42, 
in November 32, and in January 
23. 


Observers 


Dr. Panjian screened some thou- 
sand men using AO-HRR Pseudo- 
Isochromatic Plates illuminated 
with a standard Macbeth Easel 
Lamp and found 6 per cent to 
have deficient color vision. This 
was less than the 8 per cent 
usually found among men in the 
United States. In planning the field 
tests for the colors, enough defi- 
cients were chosen to make up 
8 per cent of the observers. Un- 
fortunately, Army maneuvers, sick- 
ness, and the shortening of field 
work from bad weather reduced the 
1960 
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On the fireboat “City of Portland’, a Rockwood FOAM system with variable 7. 
automatic proportioning of the fire smothering foam liquid includes Rockwood 
turret nozzle convertors, hose nozzles, applicators and extensions. Pumping 
power supplies a continuous output of 7,000 gpm. Smaller photo shows refuel- 
ing on this boat with Double Strength FOAM liquid through a trough-like 
funnel into a 250 gallon FOAM storage tank. 


Rockwood helps protect Portland 


Fireboat’s FOAM system pro- 
vides 3600 cubic feet of fire- 
smothering blanket — in 3 
minutes! 

For up-to-the-minute protection 
of the harbor area of Maine’s me- 
tropolis, the fireboat “‘City of Port- 
land”’ Rockwood FOAM 
system engineered for fast, effective 
fire fighting. 

This Rockwood balanced pressure 
proportioning system incorporates 
all latest mechanical developments, 
including automatic control of 
FOAM liquid injection, variable per- 
centage selection, individual selec- 
tion of FOAM or water discharge 


carries a 
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and use of nozzles that can discharge 
FOAM, FogFOAM, WaterFOG or 
straight water streams. 

The FOAM metering valves can 
be set for Double Strength (3%) or 
Regular Strength FOAM Liquid 
(6%). System will maintain the de- 
sired percentage automatically, re- 
gardless of pressure or flow varia- 
tions. FOAM tank can be quickly 
refilled for maximum discharge of 


82,000 gallons of expanded FOAM 
per tankful. 

Protective advantages like these 
are typical of Rockwood systems 
and products for fire fighting vessels, 
vehicles or industrial hazards. Tested 
and Listed By Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc. For details, write to 
Rockwoop SPRINKLER DIVvIsIoN, 
465 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, 
Massachusetts. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER DIVISION 


of The Gomewell Company . 


Engineers Water...to Cut Fire Losses 


Subsidiory of E. W. Bliss Company 


Distributors in all principal cities 
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TABLE 1. COLOR SPECIFICATIONS 
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deficients disproportionately and 35 
men of 526 observers or 6.7 per 
cent deficients were available for 
the field tests. 

The AO-HRR Plates indicate 
type and something of the severity ° 
of the defect. Men classified as 
mild showed little difference in the 
observations from the normals. 
Most of the medium and severe de- 
ficients were also tested with an 
anomaloscope by Dr. Richards to 
clarify the screening test. Three un- 
classifiable individuals were not 
used in the field tests. The defec- 
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Skin specialists say the best way to pre- 
vent Athlete’s Foot is to increase the 
skin’s resistance to fungus growth*. 
That’s what Onox does. It keeps your 
feet as tough and healthy as your hands. 
Used by clubs, schools, and over 70% 
of the largest U. S. companies for the 
treatment and prevention of Athlete’s 
Foot. 


*American Pub. Health Assoc., Oct. 15, 1954 


@ TRY ONOX 60 DAYS AT OUR RISK 


If not satisfied, you owe us nothing. 
Full details on request. 


@ FREE FOLDER 


Write for “Facts on Athlete’s Foot” 
including medical opinions. 
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tives were: mild 7; protans* 13; 
deutans** 15. Eight protans and 4 
deutans were so severely deficient 
that matches on the anomaloscope 
were possible throughout the scale. 
The marked darkening of the red 
separated the protanopes from the 
deuteranopes. 

The relative brightness of the 
colors was measured by observing 
round discs of each color mounted 
on a gray card through a Luckiesh- 


Red deficient red-green confusers. 
Green deficient red-green confusers 



































MOST CHOICE 
ARTIFICIAL 


Figure 4. Opinions of the observers on finishing courses A & B 
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ONE PULL OF THE DIAL AT HQ 


rings up to 480 telephones simultaneously with a group-alert message! 


Something long needed in military communications has now been 
provided by Bell System research. 


It’s the new Group Alert and Dispatching System, and it works like this: 


An authorized person dials a single-digit code on a special telephone. 
Immediately, at all associated home or office telephones (up to 480 of them) 
a distinctive, staccato ring is heard. This ring continues for several minutes 
or until the phone is answered. If the line is busy, the system waits until 
the line is free, then rings. 


The group-alert call does not interfere with regular service on the 
associated telephones. An optional feature lets a dispatcher dictate an alert 
message which can be instantly recorded and automatically broadcast, over 
and over again, to all telephones in the system. 


This new development is now being tested for military and non-military 
defense applications. It will also be useful to volunteer fire departments, 
power companies and for Civil Defense warning. 


The Group Alert and Dispatching System is an outstanding recent 
example of progress in the Bell System’s continuing program to improve 
both military and civilian communications. 
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tu save life when breathing stops and seconds count... 


AMBU 


rescue breathing equipment 


instantly squeezes life-saving air into the 
victim’s lungs .. . helps restore respiration. 


Every plant or shop needs AMBU hand- 
operated resuscitator and foot-operated 
suction pump—to meet respiratory emer- 
gencies—when and where they happen. 





YOU CAN 
PREVENT THIS 
WITH A 


MAICO 
Audiometer 


A simple hearing test program with 
a Maico Audiometer can save your 
firm thousands of dollars loss due 
to employee hearing loss claims. 
Send for Free booklet “Ears and 
Industry” telling how to set up a 
hearing test program in your firm. 

MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. 

21 North Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


always ready for instant use 
efficient, simple to operate and clean 
no time-wasting set-up 

compact, light-weight, portable 

no electricity or oxygen required 
accepted by the medical profession 


Write for additional information . . . or tele- 
phone collect to OSborne 5-5200. 


/ AIR-SHIELDS, INC. fe A 


Hatboro, Pa. 








Hearing Loss 


Awards Told 


GE Ordered to Pay 


The state industrial commission 
has ordered payment of a total 
of $43,810.60 to 15 EE Co. em- 
ployes for gradual loss of hearing 


To: MAICO Room 87M 


Electronics, Inc. 
21 No. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send free booklet “Ears & Industry 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City Stote__ 


(zone) 





Moss Visibility Meter. The colors 
were mounted so as to be exposed 
one at a time, lighted by the easel 
lamp and at a distance to subtend 
two degrees at the observer’s eye. 
The visibility meter darkens and 
diffuses the view until a threshold 
is reached when the color is no 
longer seen as a color. (Figure 1.) 

The daylight lamp was too bright 
for men with normal color vision to 
reach the color threshold for the 
white, blaze orange, and arc yellow; 
and this is indicated by the irregular 
tops of the bars in the figure. The 
colors are less bright for the deu- 
tans and much less bright for the 
protans. As would be expected, the 
yellows appear brighter to the deu- 
tans. Blaze orange appeared slight- 
ly brighter under these conditions 
to the protans than the red or the 
yellows, but the differences in 
threshold are insignificant. The 
brightness of the fluorescent colors 
is less under the Macbeth Daylight 
Lamp, as the former provides less 
ultraviolet and blue than outdoor 
lighting. The threshold results indi- 
cate relative brightness as seen 
against a neutral gray paper with 
21 per cent reflectance; a visual 
adaptation very different from the 
background of the field tests. There 
is some evidence that deutans may 
have higher brightness thresholds 
than normals (Graham, et al, 1960). 
Unfortunately not all of the color 
deficients were available for this 
test. Some of the tests were made 
in the base hospital and others 
within an Army truck in the field 
so screened that there was no day- 
light on the test chart. 

The observations of the normal 
and deficient color vision will be 
discussed separately. Proportionate- 
ly more protans were used than 
deutans than normally occurs in 
the population as deficient red 
vision was important in this prob- 
lem. One man had such high color 
thresholds that the colors looked 
alike to him much sooner at dusk 
than for the men with normal color 
vision. As a result he shot at all 
colors in Course C. It so happened 
that he was next to the last man up 
in the January test. No color would 
be safe under such a severe color 
vision deficiency. On the other 
hand, he would not have been out 
shooting at dusk had he not been 
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CHLOROTHENE NU IS SAFER TWO WAYS! 


Chlorothene® NU, Dow’s newest multi-purpose cold 
cleaner, is expressly designed to serve the best interests 
of both personnel safety and plant operations. 

For safety, Chlorothene NU greatly reduces two solvent 
use problems at once . . . toxicity and fire hazard. Its 
maximum allowable vapor concentration is 500 parts per 
million—comparable to many flammable solvents and 
substantially greater than most chlorinated solvents. 
Chlorothene NU virtually eliminates the fire hazard of 
flammable solvents because it has no fire or flash point as 
measured by standard methods. 

Plant operating people will welcome the exceedingly 
wide range of applications made possible by the advanced 
stabilizer system in Chlorothene NU (specially inhibited 
1,1,1-trichloroethane). This system “builds in” exceptional 


stability that assures remarkably low corrosion . . . so low 
that Chlorothene NU is even recommended for cleaning 
aluminum, zinc, and white-metal alloys as well as other 
metals and many non-metallic materials. Chlorothene 
NU cleans by dip, spray, bucket or wipe methods—on the 
production line or for maintenance. 

For operating economy, recovery of Chlorothene NU 
for reuse is easy and practical—often with equipment 
already in the plant. 

Your distributor of Dow solvents will provide complete 
information about the safety features of Chlorothene NU 
and explain the specific cold cleaning jobs Chlorothene 
NU can simplify. Give him a call. Or contact your nearest 
Dow sales office. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


See "The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries” on TV 


SEE YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
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OF DOW SOLVENTS—FIRST! 
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in the Army and part of this test, as 
he had no interest in hunting and 
knew that his color discrimination 
was meager. 


Results 


The 13,528 sightings of 225 men 
over the 2.5 mile Course A are 
summarized in Figure 2. The first 
column in each group indicates the 
October, the second the November, 
and the third column the January 
observations. The averages are 
shown separately. To make the re- 
sults comparable they are expressed 
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TOE GUARD~> 


fills a demand for toe 
protection in occupa- 
tions where hazards 
injurious to toes ex- 
ist. They fit any shoe, 
afford maximum toe 
protection, and like 
the foot guards do 


not encase the toe to the discomfort of J 


the worker. (Style #702 illustrated.) 


COMBINATION FOOT AND 


SHIN GUARD (right) consists of a 
shin guard fastened to the foot guard in 
a manner permitting free action of the leg 
in any direction. Constructed of light but 
strong aircraft quality aluminum alloy. 


(Style #400 illustrated.) 


For more information write today 


ELLWOOD SAFETY APPLIANCE CO. 


225 SIXTH ST.—NSC ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 








as percentage seen. For each color 
in the October and November 
series, perfect or 100 per cent, 
would be 1,200 correct sightings 
and for January 300 sightings. In 
no case were all twelve vests of 
each color seen. 

White was included as a refer- 
ence even though it must be avoided 
by deer hunters. Note the poor vis- 
ibility of white in January with 
snow forming much of the back- 
ground. The extra light reflected by 
the snow increased the brightness 
of the fluorescents. Red was more 
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FOOT-TOE-LEG 


Protection by Sankey 
(left) Style #202 
Improved FOOT GUARD 
with full RUBBER SOLE 


FOOT GUARDS consist essentially of 


a metal shield to be worn over the shoe 
whenever the foot is in danger of being 
either crushed or cut. 
is designed to furnish a maximum amount 


The metal shield 


of protection to the 
entire foot—not mere- 
ly to the toes alone, 
but also to the in- 
step—against hazards 
from falling, rolling 
or flying objects, or 
from accidental tool 
blows. 
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conspicuous than yellow in Oc- 
tober. Over-all, slightly more red 
vests (1,687) were seen than yellow 
vests (1,635), a difference too small 
to show on Figure 2. 

More of the fluorescent colored 
vests were seen than nonfluorescent. 
From the average of the three con- 
ditions (colored fall foliage, after 
the leaves had fallen, and with no 
leaves plus deep snow), the blaze 
orange has the best score, with the 
neon red as a close second. The 
blaze orange was seen more often 
against the colored fall foliage than 
the other colors and the neon red 
was second most visible. After the 
leaves had fallen, the two colors re- 
verse in visibility. The neon red 
emits both red and blue light which 
gives it an artificial appearance, as 
purples are not commonly seen in 
fall and winter. The arc yellow vests 
were not seen as often as the other 
colors except against snow in Jan- 
uary. 

The observations of the men with 
deficient color vision are plotted 
separately in Figure 3A for the pro- 
tans (red deficient red-green con- 
fusers) and Figure 3B the deutans 
(green deficient red-green confus- 
ers). In these plots the errors are 
indicated as well as the correctly 
named sightings. An error is a vest 
sighted but miscalled as to color, 
e.g. a red vest seen but called green, 
A color name within the color 
range, like calling neon red pink, 
was not tabulated as an error. The 
number of errors indicates uncer- 
tainty. Only the colors reported 
correctly were included in the av- 
erages. The protans saw the red 
vests quite well against the fall fol- 
iage although for all three series the 
red cloth vests were fewest seen 
with the yellow vests only slightly 
more visible. Yellow vests were 
seen more often in November, and 
the yellow cloth vests were as con- 
spicuous then as the fluorescent arc 
yellow ones for the red deficient 
observers. The blaze orange was 
seen more often than the other col- 
ors by observers with red deficiency. 

The deutan observers found 
fewest of the yellow cloth vests 
and nearly the same numbers of 
the colors, with arc yellow more 
visible. For the green deficient ob- 
servers, seeing was most difficult 
in October against the colored fall 
foliage. Fire orange, neon red, and 
1960 
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How much are you paying 
for clumsy hands? 


490.000 
ported last yé¢ 
Council 
$332 each 
one prob! 
Hands 1 
ill-fitting 

On many 
protectiol 
safety 
cost goes < \ 
flexible Snorkel 
2 piece ersey linet 
from Working al 
prefiexed fingers pt 


grip; and the special 


slipping even in grea 


abrasion 


nd chemic 


finger injuries, re- 


> National Safety 
an average of 


cuses attention on 
yy safety directors 
nd clumsy by stiff 


ns requiring hand 
been shown that 


improve ind 
when this extra 
is adopted. Its 


eliminates seams 


wing thumb and 
vide better fit and 


vinyl coating, non- 
se, protects against 
als. For example 


CASE No. 622: Handling plate glass in 
caustic soda and nitric acid solutions, 
the job-fitted Edmont Snorkel gave bet- 
ter protection and surer wet grip than 
an expensive unlined rubber glove. Cut 
glove costs 79%. 

Edmont makes many other gloves 

using plastic, neoprene and natural 
rubber coatings. They are job-fitted for 
many handling operations and expo- 
sure to heat, oils and chemicals. For 
example: 
CASE No. 628: $58 a dozen neoprene 
gauntlets lasted 5 shifts washing appli- 
ance parts in kerosene-base solution. 
Less expensive job-fitted Edmont 
Grappler gauntlets wore 10 shifts .. . 
reduced glove costs 86%. 
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CASE No. 661: Unlined neoprene glove 
averaged 12 shifts handling plating 
racks in sulfuric and fluoboric acids. 
Edmont’s job-fitted Neox glove (rein- 
forced neoprene coated) wore 32 shifts. 
Glove costs dropped 75%. 

These benefits of using job-fitted 
gloves are further increased by 
Edmont’s Extracoat process — the 
controlled application of a thicker 
coating on the palm, with normal coat- 
ing on the back to retain flexibility. 
FREE TEST OFFER TO LISTED FIRMS: 
Tell us your operation, materials han- 
dled, temperature condition. We will 
send samples of the correct glove for 
on-the-job testing. Write Edmont Inc., 
1205 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 
In Canada, write Edmont Canada Ltd., 
Cowansville, Quebec. 


Edmont 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES 





nonfluorescent yellow did not show 
well, possibly due to a lack of color 
contrast. In November fire orange 
and neon red were seen better than 
blaze orange and in January the 


grading the severity of color vision. 
No tritan (blue-yellow) deficient 
men were found. In comparing the 
results of this field experiment with 
other studies, it must be remember- 


ed that the fluorescent colors are 
much brighter than natural objects, 
even more so when the lighting was 
poor and also when the snow re- 
flected extra energy into the fluores- 
cent systems. A different set of 
color contrasts is involved in these 
field studies than would be found in 
many indoor laboratory experi- 
ments. 


fluorescent arc yellow showed best 
to the deutan observers. This dem- 
onstrates the reason that no one 
color can be best for all hunting 
conditions and all observers. 

With so few observers, no at- 
tempt was made to chart the ob- 
servations of the protanopes and 
deuteranopes separately because 
there is always some difficulty in 
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SAFER HANDLING 


of INDUSTRIAL LIQUIDS! 


Eliminate in-plant accidents 
caused by slick floors and 
spilled inflammables! This 
TOKHEIM Hand Pump, for 
use on drums or skid-tanks, 
has 8’ hose—or spout outlet 
—prevents dangerous, waste- 
ful slopping of oils and many 
other liquids. Speeds produc- 
tion. Pumps 20 gallons per 
100 strokes. Ask your dealer, 
your Tokheim representative 
or write for list of liquids. 


JOKHEIM 


HAND PUMPS 


General Products Division 
TOKHEIM CORPORATION 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT SINCE 1901 
167¢ Wabash Avenue Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 





Subsidiaries: Tokheim International, A.G., Lucerne, Switzerland; 
GenPro inc., Shelbyville, indiana; Tokheim of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


A ‘COOL’ Holder for a 
HOT Soldering Iron... 


The LaGrange 
Soldering Iron Holder! 


Protect against serious burns and the threat of fires. 
Insure ease of handling and stepped-up production— 
install the LaGrange Soldering Iron Holder for ALL 
your operators. Made of perforated cadmium plated 
steel for maximum air circulation, providing a handy, 
safe receptacle for the hot soldering iron. 


Distributors Wanted 


LaGRANGE MACHINE CO. 


P. O. Box Pleasent Volley Pleasant Volley, N. Y. 
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Opinions of the observers were 
recorded immediately after they 
completed Course A or B as to (1) 
which color was easiest to see, (2) 
most difficult to see. (3) appeared 
most artificial or least like natural 
objects, and (4) if they were to hunt 
deer which color they would pre- 
fer to wear for protection. To 
avoid any question of color nam2s 
a numbered set of the colored vests 
was placed at the recording station 
and the men indicated which colors 
they were citing. 

The summary of the answers is 
given in Figure 4. Blaze orange and 
neon red were reported easiest to 
see, plain yellow and red most diffi- 
cult, blaze orange and neon red as 
both most unnatural appearing and 
preferred for self protection while 
deer hunting. The responses are 
about the same as the sightings for 
Course A, Figure 2. 

The responses of the men with 
color vision deficiency are different. 
The order for the protans was: 
easiest to see—arc yellow, blaze 
orange, neon red, and fire orange; 
most difficult—red, neon red, ye!- 
low, and fire orange; most arti- 
ficial—arc yellow, neon red, blaze 
orange, fire orange, and red; and 
preferred color for wear—arc yel- 
low, blaze orange, fire orange, and 
neon red. One man rated the neon 
red as most difficult to see and also 
as his preferred color for protective 
wear, possibly considering conceal- 
ment as the best protection. 

The deutans gave the following 
data: easiest to see—arc yellow, 
fire orange, blaze orange, and red; 
most difficult—red, yellow, neon 
red, and fire orange; most artificial 
—arc yellow, neon red, blaze 
orange, and fire orange; preferred 
for wear—arc yellow and blaze 
orange. 

Both red and green deficient red- 
green confusers found the orange 
arc yellow easy to see and in thejr 
belief a good color to wear for pro- 
tection, with blaze orange the sec- 
ond choice. The neon red was re- 
ported as hard to see and with the 
exception noted above, not a choice 
for wear while hunting deer. The 
arc yellow was the brightest color 
as well as a hue that is known to 
be visible for partially color blind 
people with good lighting. 

Course C was a forced-choice, 

—To page 124 
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ZORB-ALL 


FLOOR ABSORBENT 
MAKES YOUR DOLLAR 
GO FARTHER... 


— Read Why — 


Wyandotte Zors-ALL® is worth its weight in gold when it 
comes to safety. Yet, you get ZorB-ALL’s premium quality 
WITHOUT PAYING A PREMIUM PRICE. 


ZorB-ALL holds up under heavy traffic conditions without 
mudding, caking, or dusting; and it doesn’t shift, scatter, 
track, or blow. Zors-Au offers maximum skid resistance 
and remains effective more than twice as loug as ordinary 
absorbents because ZORB-ALL WON’T BREAK DOWN! 


So if you’re interested in really stretching a dollar with- andotte 


out stretching your safety factor, talk te your Wyandotte 

representative as soon as possible. You'll find it pays off. Ch . | 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michi- 

gan. Also Los Nietos, California; and Atlanta, Georgia. J. B. FORD DIVISION 


Offices in principal cities. 
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Forest Fires 


—From page 25 


quirements of fire fighting and other 
forest work. The unit is known as 
the Arcadia Equipment Develop- 
ment Center. 

Located just east of Pasadena 
and Los Angeles, and just south of 
the Angeles National Forest where 
much of its testing is done, the Cen- 
ter is headed by E. E. Silva, as en- 
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Cut Insurance 
costs with... 


JUNKIN 
Safety Guards 


Invest in safety—accidents cost money! 
Junkin Safety Guards for primary 
and secondary punch press operations 
afford maximum protection, increase 
press production and lower insurance 
rates. Swinging Die Closure is con: 
structed to be adaptable to a variety 
of primary operations. 


Canadian Distributors: 
LEVITT SAFETY LTD., 
TORONTO 


Write for Free Catalog 
“THE KEY TO PROTECTION" 


gineer in charge. With the help of 
two dozen employees, including en- 
gineers, foresters, fire equipment 
specialists, clerks, mechanics, and 
engineering aids, he keeps dozens 
of tests going all the time on various 
types of equipment. 

Commercial equipment from 
many well known suppliers is under 
test on every side. Often it is a per- 
formance and endurance test to de- 
termine whether the “thing” will 
stand up under continuous use and 
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SWINGING DIE 


CLOSURE 


INTERLOCKING 
BARRIER 
GUARD 


SAFETY APPLIANCES <""~ 


3121 Millers Lane, Louisville 16, Ky... 
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CUT DOWN NOISE 


WITH THES MR 


EARSTOPPER 





Soft, comfortable, resilient, the SMR EAR 
STOPPER adjusts itself to all shapes, turns 
and movements of the eor canal. Tends to 
anchor itself in the ear. Has a long life and 
is reasonable in cost. Furnished in a plastic 
case. Forty-five cents per set in gross lots. 


SURGICAL MECHANICAL 
RESEARCH inc. SMR] 


1905 Beverly Bivd., L.A. 57, Calif. 
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National 


“Doghouse” permits observation of water 
drop pattern as air matches plane speed 


perform according to specifications 
for a certain number of hours. 

When their boys are on the fire 
lines, they’re taking no chances on 
equipment failure! 

Other tests involve pressures, re- 
sistance to heat or cold or moisture, 
or spark retention, or many other 
variables. One display that caught 
our attention on a tour through the 
Center was a number of hose coup- 
lings that fractured under test. And 
it was amusing to learn that a cheap 
little motor-driven fire pump from 
a mail order house had turned in 
champion performance in tests of 
units of its type. 

Testing of spark arresters for 
motor exhausts was just getting 
under way. Ever since photographic 
records of experiments at the Uni- 
versity of California had proved 
the danger of ignition from exhaust 
sparks, demands for this kind of in- 
vestigation had mounted. With an 


Engineers on ground observe water drop 
by plane on basis of ‘‘doghouse”’ studies. 


assist from Art Spleiss, one of the 
developers of this type of protec- 
tion, Charles Howard, an engineer 
at the Center, had designed an 
elaborate laboratory setup to meas- 
ure every facet of engine exhaust 
and spark dispersion. 

When commercial products can- 
not be found to meet a certain need, 
November, 1960 
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Mr. WILLIAM B. WEBBER 

A Tektronix Vice President, says: 
*‘We are happy we chose Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wausau as 
the carrier of our workmen’s 
compensation. We find they have 
a friendly and effective way of 
working with us and our people. 

“Other reasons too: Because 
Employers Mutuals is a national 
company we can simplify records 
by taking care of our country- 
wide field offices and our plant 
at one time. 

““Then there is the matter of 
savings—the dividend we can 
expect through Employers 
Mutuals’ help in promoting safe 
working practices. 

‘The picture lower right shows 
one way this works. At the left is 
George Babich, an Employers 
Mutuals’ Safety Engineer. Part 
of his work with us is as advisor 
to our employee safety commit- 
tees. Shown here on a safety 
inspection tour are E. E. Ashen- 
brenner, manager of our Fabri- 
cation and Moulding Division; 
Norm Olson, Chairman of this 
safety committee; and Lois 
Addington, head nurse. 

““They’re good people, these 
Employers Mutuals’ represent- 
atives. Good people to know, 
good people to do business with.”’ 








FOUND:"“...AN INSURANCE COMPANY WITH OUR WAY OF WORKING” 


Wausau Story 


at TEKTRONIX, /ncorporated 
Portland, Oregon 


bere IS MUCH that is unique 
about Tektronix, Inc.—their 
products, plant, and philosophy. 


The products developed and pro- 
duced by this company are cathode- 
ray oscilloscopes. At the left, Mr. 
William B. Webber, a Tektronix Vice 
President, shows us some models of 
these electronic instruments. The 
Tektronix oscilloscope is recognized 
as a precision tool by scientists and 
engineers in such fields as atomic 
energy, medicine, radar and guided 
missiles. This tool provides ‘“‘a pic- 
ture of changing phenomena,” ac- 
curately measuring voltage from 
hundreds of volts to less than a hun- 
dred thousandth of one volt and 
measuring time from minutes to a 
few billionths of a second. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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The Tektronix plant is a group of 
attractive one and two story build- 
ings, forming an industrial park in a 
pleasant Portland suburb. Each 
building is landscaped with flower- 
ing bushes and green lawns, an in- 
viting place for outdoor lunches. 


Tektronix people appreciate the 
philosophy that guides their way of 
working: “respect for the dignity of 
each individual.’”’ Here each person 
assumes responsibility, takes pride 
in a job well done. Typical is the 
work of Irene Sherrick in the Unit 
Wiring Department. Wiring and 
soldering a unit may take a few 
minutes or up to ten hours, depend- 
ing on the complexity of the model. 
Today there are over 3000 employees. 


] 


Why does a company choose one insur- 
ance company over another? The rea- 
sons vary—even though all workmen's 
compensation policies are basically the 
same. The difference is in the interpreta- 
tion. At Employers Mutuals we interpret 
policies not by the law alone but also by 
principles and beliefs on which our com- 
pany was founded. That’s the “Wausau 
way of working.” 

Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 
offices all across the country. We write all 
forms of fire, group and casualty insur- 
ance (including automobile). In the field 
of workmen’s compensation we are one of 
the largest. We are proud of our reputation 
for fast claim service and our experience in 
preventing accidents. Consult your tele- 
phone directory for the nearest representa- 
tive or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


= au 
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then the Center gets busy and cre- 
ates something to fill the bill. 

For instance, operating hazards 
of the rotary type of brush cutters 
started the search for a substitute. 
Elmer Hokanson, a forester at 
the Center, devised an _ entirely 
new type of timber tool—a “pole 
saw” that operates like a drill. The 
air-cooled motor, suspended in 
front of the operator by a shoulder 
harness, turns a 6-foot shaft that is 
tipped by a three-quarter-inch drill 


bit. The tube that shields the drive- 
shaft ends in a metal arm that ex- 
tends at a 45-degree angle from the 
drill. When this V-shaped device 
spans a sapling and pressure is ap- 
plied by the operator, the fixed arm 
forces the wood against the moving 
bit, which fells the tree in seconds. 

Since the Center is concerned 
with development—not manufac- 
turing, such devices are turned 
over to private companies for fab- 
rication. In this case, the McCul- 
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Crane Boom Electrocutions Continue 
“Stop The Shock" 
Install SAF-T-BOOMS 
“Saves Money and Lives" 
Call, Write, Wire for Descriptive Brochures and Prices 


JOHN H. FINNE 
General Manager 
Saf-T-Boom Sales & Service, Inc. 
1613 Main Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 











Somebody lives, because somebody else had a 


MINUTEMAN 
RESUSCITATOR 





never know when you'll need a 
STEPHENSON MINUTEMAN — today, 
tomorrow, next month, Better assume 
you'll always need it, even though you 
may never use it. Regard it as 28 
pounds* of prevention, worth tons of 


regret. 
Although it is compact, 2419” x 834” x 
7%”, the instrument combines the func- 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 


z 
OPPORATION : a 


U.S.A, 
in Canado—Wilson & Cousins, Toronto 
‘That's all it weighs, with D eplinder 


lie 


mane 
Ty Pe! ‘¢ 
mK bee 





tions of resuscitator, inhalator and 
aspirator, With an extra Midget attach- 
ment it will resuscitate 2 patients and 
aspirate a third simultaneously. Pres- 
sures are adjustable from Adult to In- 
fant, with manual override when need- 
ed. Easily regulated to mixtures from 
100% oxygen to 50% oxygen, 50% nitro- 
gen from the air. 


maa ee i ee 


| STEPHENSON CORPORATION, Red Bank, New Jersey 


© Please send Minuteman Folder G-i7 
C) Please arrange for demonstration 


STREET_. 
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loch chain saw people agreed to 
produce the pole saw. They had 
provided the working models for 
the initial tests. 

The Center has been an active 
partner in the development of 
“helitactics,” a mew concept in 
forest fire control by use of helicop- 
ters. In this connection, Center en- 
gineers helped develop the “heli- 
tank,” a collapsible bag made of 
neoprene-coated nylon which can 
drop water or chemicals in a de- 
sired pattern at a critical point in 
the fire. 

When laying of fire hose over 
rough terrain by helicopter was 
proved feasible, the Center devel- 
oped a hose tray and worked out a 
method of loading it so 1,500 feet 
of fire hose could be placed accu- 
rately at speeds up to 20 miles an 
hour. This was the brainchild of 


‘Helitank’ drops water in predetermined 
pattern as helicopter speeds fire attack 


Engineer Herb Shields. To feed 
such a fire hose, portable pumpers 
had already been developed by the 
Center. 

Cooperating with other branches 
of the service, the Center has 
worked on various slurry mixtures 
of bentonite and other materials to 
test their fire retardant possibilities. 
Timber management officials also 
have used the Center’s services in 
the development of pest control 
tools. 

Airplanes were used for water 
drops in forest fire fighting long be- 
fore the Center was established, but 
it remained for this group to work 
out the pattern control. Back of the 
spark arrester lab there’s a dog- 
house type of building—on stilts. 
One wall is of glass and the inside 
of the opposite wall is marked off 
in small squares. The duct from a 
large blower connects to the right 
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PRESSURE 
PROPORTIONER 


~HOSE CONNECTIONS 
WITH CLAPPER VALVES 


—AER-O-FOAM TRUCK 


WATER MAIN 
WATER HYDRANT 


HOW TO USE FOAM TRUCKS 


to protect additional refinery areas—at low cost 


Pump houses, manifold pits, pipe trenches and other 
“hot spots” in refineries often lack the fixed fire protec- 
tion systems found on storage tanks. 

This condition can be corrected, promptly and in- 
expensively, with systems such as that shown in this 
diagram of a typical pump house. 

Overhead foam spray heads are connected with a 
single pipeline leading back to a water source. At a 
point in this line, a proportioner holds a supply of 
Aer-O-Foam Liquid sufficient to operate the system for 
perhaps ten minutes. 

In the event of fire, the operator opens the valve, 
starting foam discharge in a matter of seconds. At the 
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same time, a foam truck is dispatched to the scene and 
hooks its discharge hose into the downstream side of 
the proportioner, providing ample foam liquid to op- 
erate until the fire is extinguished. 

+ + 


With every modern advance in design and construction, National 
Aer-O-Foam Trucks perform tasks like this efficiently and eco- 
nomically. These trucks are typical of National's contributions 
to better control of fire in flammable liquids. 


National Foam 
System, Inc. 


West Chester, Pa. 
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Thirteen stock sizes fit hook necks ranging from %& 


through 3% in. Latches for larger necks available. 


New Peerless 


SAFETY LATCH 


converts standard hooks 
to safety hooks in minutes 


Make all hooks on your hoisting The latch installed costs less than 


equipment safety hooks . . . convert machining a conventional safety 
them in minutes with simple tools 


and a Peerless Safety Latch. Made 


hook, can be applied to any make 
of hook on any type of hoist or 


of sturdy corrosion-resistant mate- sling, has finger lugs to protect hoist 


rials and designed for long life. operator. 


Write us for full particulars 


THE HARRINGTON COMPANY 


Plymouth Meeting 14, Pa. 


Hand Chain Hoists (1/4 to 60 tons) * Electric Hoists (170 to 4000 Ib.) 
Trolley Hoists (1/4 to 12 tons) + |-Beam Trolleys (1/4 to 20 tons) 
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end, and the left end remains open. 

This contraption simulates the 
conditions encountered in wate 
drops from an airplane—air speed 
conditions and all—and measures 
the result. The design and arrange- 
ment of the device provided the 
Center’s contribution to the fire 
fighters’ demand for the best pos- 
sible pattern for water drop. 

Range of the Center’s activities 
is almost beyond measure. Small 
items for the comfort and survival 
of foresters, like the taste-free water 
canteen made of plastic, and the ex- 
pendable headlamps and water-acti- 
vated batteries were found among 
the new developments in the labs, 
while in a field out in back were 
huge bulldozer blades that had been 
tested for endurance. 

The work of the Center, of 
course, is valuable only insofar as 
its findings are put into practice. 
There must be a constant flow of 
information on new specifications 
and instructions for using the new 
gadgets and techniques in the forest. 
That’s the job of Virgil Shoemaker, 
who writes and edits the Center’s 


Center engineers designed this portable 
pumper which can be dropped anywhere 
by helicopter after hose-laying maneuver 


newsletter, ‘Quip. Tips, which cir- 
culates throughout the Forest Serv- 
ice. 

Although the Center staff is small 
in number, and though, maybe, 
their appropriation isn’t all they 
might want, they're not stumped by 
the size or strange nature of a re- 
quest for help. 

As long as the boys on the fire 
lines need new items cf equipment 
to protect our forests, the Arcadia 
Center team will see that they get 
it. 
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Avoid that 
uncertain 
walking-on-ice 
feeling... 


For positive traction underfoot, plus lasting beauty, 
use floor wax containing LUDOX—Du Pont’s anti-slip ingredient 


With “Ludox” in the floor wax you get added _ without rewaxing. For more information and a 
safety underfoot. “‘Ludox” acts like a brake that _ list of suppliers, write us or mail coupon below. 
promotes easy, effortless walking. And you get 


the lasting beauty only a fine wax can give your DENT LUD Ox” 


floors. Scratches and scuffs can be buffed out 
colloidal silica 








NGS FOR BETTER UVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Industrial and Biochemicals Dept. 
Room 2539SN, Nemours Bldg. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


In floor wax, microscopically | 

small spheres of “Ludox” colloi- | 

jal silica are mixed among larger | 

vO { : “aa 

— globules. Under foot pres- I Please send FREE booklet describing the advantages of floor 

sure the particles of “Ludox” bite vax with “Ludox”’ and a list of suppliers of these quality waxes 
I 





> the softer wax globules, re- 
sulting in a snubbing action that 
makes walking more carefree 
i comfortable. 


Vame 





Firm 





Address. 














City, 
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REMOVE HOS 
PUSH BUTTO 
MREEZE (LOADED STR 


MOVE HOSE 
H BUTTON 


FROM 
KIDDE! 


2¥-gallon 2¥/2-gallon 
pressurized water 


The easiest-to-operate portable fire 
extinguishers on the market today! 


Here, for the first time, is a practical, sensible design for pressurized 
water and loaded stream extinguishers. No inverting, no bumping, 
no valves to turn, no pins to pull (safety lock automatically releases 
when nozzle removed ). 


These two new stainless steel Kidde portables feature simple, one- 
two operation—just aim at fire and push the button. Notice the way 
the hose is stored, safely out of the way. Notice the wide-open 
handle—to insure fast action even in gloved hands. Notice the dust- 
and-waterproof pressure gauges—which show at a glance whether the 
units are fully charged. All of the features—plus the slim design and 
light weight of these Kidde portables—make them the easiest-to-store, 
easiest-to-carry, easiest-to-operate portables on the market today. 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Available in pressurized 
water for fires in ordinary combustibles, or anti-freeze loaded stream 
for fires in ordinary combustibles and flammable liquids. For more 
information, write to Kidde today. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
© 1145 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada Ltd., 
Montreal — Tororto— Vancouver 


The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Lux’, ‘Lux-O-Matic’, 


‘Fyre-Freez’ and the Kidde seal are trademarks of Walter Kidde & Company, Ine. 
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anti-freeze (loaded stream) 


| Small Business, Associations 
—From page 70 


How to guide the discussion: 
Asking questions is a good device. 
To extend our metaphor, the ques- 
tion is like a cop’s whistle. It signals 
us to move on. A question chal- 
lenges thinking and imagination, in- 
viting us to pursue a different facet 
of the problem. Or, when the dis- 
cussion is “drifting to sea,” you can 
remind the members in a friendly, 
yet firm, fashion that they should 
stay on the subject. 


4. Discourage the Overly Ag- 
gressive. Usually there’s a bulldozer 
on every committee. He’s probably 
aware of his aggressiveness, though 
he plows under the other members 
and creates tension. As with the 
non-participant, the leader must be 
careful in dealing with the bull- 
dozer. Yet he must be dealt with 
for the sake of the group. 

If nothing is done about the over- 
ly-aggressive, democratic procedure 
soon is disrupted. The overly-ag- 
gressive person is a person who 
needs to be understood, rather than 
condemned. Giving him a position 
of responsibility, such as taking 
notes or heading a subcommittee, 
will help him fulfill his needs with- 
out sacrificing group democracy. 

A more direct approach is to 
simply say, “I appreciate your 
views on the subject, but perhaps 
we should hear from someone else.” 
Then shift the conversation to an- 
other willing member. 


5. Prepare To Be Led Yourself. 
The test of a good leader is wheth- 
er or not the committee can func- 
tion without him. The common 
tendency (sometimes the fault of 
the chairman) of many committees 
is to let the chairman function as 
the committee. He presents the 
arguments, resolves the conflicts 
and implements the plans. When 
this happens, the purpose of group 
action is lost. 

To guard against a committee- 
of-one, you must continually re- 
mind your group by word and deed 
that they are leaders, too. Each 
member has a_ responsibility in 
planning, and everyone has equal 
rights. Try to direct the conversa- 
tion away from yourself. 

Except in large meetings, re- 
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quiring people to address the chair 
in order to gain the floor inhibits TOTES) 
free communication and focuses at- | $4 
tention upon the chairman. As with | 
government, the discussion leader 
who “governs least, governs best.” 
—Michael Daves, 
The Tower, 
Pulaski Heights Methodist 
Church, Little Rock, Ark. 


Can Manufacturers Institute 
Receives Award VALUED FOR THE 
Dr. Earle S. Hannaford, NSC 


Vice-President for Industry, recently 
presented the 1960 NSC Associa- 
tions Award to CMI’s president, 
Roger F. Hepenstal. 

Dr. Hannaford said: “To win 
such an honor once is a mark of 


high honor. But to win it seven con- 
secutive years is more than that. It 


not only sets a precedent. It is an | 
incentive and inspiration to others | 
as well as a challenge to the future | 
that bodes well for industrial safety. | 
“And this is of prime importance | 
because, as pointed out by Secre- 


tary of Labor Mitchell, there will 
be 26 million newly-employed young 
people entering industry in the next 
decade, the Sixties—2,600,000 each 
year. Furthermore, he predicts a 
steadily worsening and rising indus- 
trial accident rate during those 
years, unless we in industry meet 
the challenge. 

“Safety in these United States of 
ours has, from its beginning, been 
a voluntary effort on the part of in- 
dustry, not a government-inspired 


and controlled venture, as in Euro- 
pean countries. The National Safety TRA lloy slings 
Council is the outgrowth and mani- a 
festation of the strength and spirit 
of free enterprise. 

“Without your membership and 


“Stamina for the long haul!" That's the frequent comment on the 
‘tied ; “s performance of TM Alloy Sling Chains in steel mills, foundries, 
participation in the Council and forge shops, mines and countless other industries. 





seepbryes Bergen. watts ce Bulletin 14A—packed with facts and specifications—gives you 
r eager. Bs Lo many reasons why TM Alloy Chain is valued by so many. Call 
and compelling entity to and for your industrial distributor, steel warehouse, hardware whole- 
your members, industrial safety | saler, or write today for your copy. 
would indeed be flying on one wing. 
“It is with deepest appreciation 
and thanks that, on behalf of the 
National Safety Council, its Board 
of Directors and the Industrial Con- Prompt repairs on alloy 
ference, I present this award—your aylor slings in both plants. 
seventh such award in as many 


years. I do this with our best wishes ade 

for the future—a future in which 

we look to you for continued leader- SINCE S.G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., Inc. 
+ 95 ‘1 eS 4 Al RE Piants: Hammond, Indiana 

ship. 1873 3505 Smaiiman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Slipping ladders cause more accidents...and result in more 
injuries . . . than any other single hazard, according to a recent survey 
by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. This disgraceful fact is all 
the more disturbing because there is absolutely no excuse for most of 
these accidents. The simple inexpensive installation of Safe-Hi ladder 
shoes is your guarantee against accidents ... which of course mean 
man hours lost, work stoppage, compensation. Ladder shoes eliminate 
both need and expense of second worker holding base of ladder. 

Shoe tread construction of both neoprene and fibrous material 
gives maximum protection against ladder slipping on any industrial 
surface whether wet or dry, soapy, greasy or slick. Straight ridge 
design crosses line of slippage and acts as a series of squeegees in 
scraping off foreign substances thus insuring a good grip on any 
surface. Added feature is a self-sharpening spike which can be 
readily positioned for use in ice, snow or gravel. 


Gofe™ Wall Grip (640) 


The Safe-Hi wall grip holds the top of 


the ladder securely on all smooth walls. 
Prevents side slipping and helps to hold 
the bottom of the ladder. 


Gf Pole Grip 6:2 


The Safe-Hi pole grip holds top of lad- 
der on any pole, pipe or corner. Fits any 
ladder. Helps oorent ladder tipping. 


Gfe* Ladder Lash 


The Safe-Hi ladder lash is 
quickly attached to any ladder. 
Strap made from 2800 Ib. ten- 
sile strength parachute webbing 
with forged steel snap. Lash 
features quick adjustment slide 
that gives positive hold on pole. 


Complete information on any Safe-Hi Safety equipment; write for free catalog. 


Safe Safety Equipment is made by 


T OSE manufacturing C0. 


—From page 114 


much as a man would have in hunt- 
ing. Of the 592 “deer” targets shot 
at, 13 were yellow, 4 each fire 
orange, arc yellow, and red and | 
blaze orange. One severe protanope, 
unable to distinguish the colors, shot 
at each, probably shooting at the 
movement of the targets. He was 
next to the last man to shoot in the 
January series. Deducting his score 
leaves 10 yellow and 2 fire orange, 
3 arc yellow, and 1 red shot at. 
Both the yellow and fire orange 
hunter silhouette targets were shot 
at. The colored “deer” targets were 
shot with two exceptions after the 
average luminance of the target 
area was less than 4 ft.-L. One arc 
yellow was fired on at 4:30 p.m. 
with the target area average lumi- 
nance at 20 ft.-L. Red, arc yellow, 
and yellow were fired on at 3.5 ft.- 
L. Most of the other colored “deer” 
were fired on at 1 ft.-L on less 
luminance. 

The deficients, other than the 
protanope mentioned above, mostly 
did not shoot when they were un- 
sure of a color and thus avoided 
making errors. Several men stated 
that yellow and arc yellow targets 
were difficult to see when the jight 
was poor. The red targets just dis- 
appeared at dusk. 


Summary by Colors 


Red is not a suitable color for 
protective color for deer hunters 
because of less visibility than the 
other colors. Red was miscalled 
green, orange, pink, brown, black, 
dark or doubtful, and white, de- 
pending on the surroundings and 
lighting. Six times as many men 
voted for red as yellow (Figure 4), 
probably a result of associating red 
with danger, although both red and 
yellow were the least visible of the 
colors used. 

The plain yellow cloth was less 
visible than red and appeared gray 
or white under poor light. This yel- 
low was miscalled chartreuse, green- 
orange, pink, and white. Fewer yel- 
low vests were seen by the deutans, 
although the protans did well with 





Be a Responsible Citizen. 


2700 W. BARBERRY PLACE * DENVER, COLORADO VOTE November 8. 
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it in November. Four times more 
yellow “deer” were shot at on 
Course C than any other color. Also 
the yellow hunter silhouette was 
fired on during the October and 
January tests. This yellow is not a 
safe protective color for deer hunt- 
ers. 

The arc yellow is actually an 
orange. The sightings were poor 
against fall foliage and good with 
snow background. Arc yellow was 
miscalled green, crimson, red, and 
gray. The arc yellow “deer” were 
shot at on Course C. Being the 
brightest color used, it was a pre- 
ferred choice for both the protans 
and the deutans for wear, even Curved Neadie Meal NON-MAGNETIC Duck Bill 


though their sightings of the tar- 
ay EK Ea Ro «ADE aeons. SPARK-RESISTANT 


gets do not support their opinions. 
As arc yellow turns white in poor NON-CORROSIVE 

light, it is too yellow for the best Long Nose MINIATURE Diagonal Cutting 
protection of white-tailed deer 
hunters. 

The fire orange was not seen 
very well against fall foliage and 
was only third best with snow. Both 
protans and deutans reported diffi- 


culty in seeing it and, with the ex- 
ception of slightly better visibility 
for the deutans in November, it 
was not superior to blaze orange 
for the deficients. Fire orange was 
miscalled white, yellow, green, and 
; 
{ 


black. The fire orange or rocket 
red used in 1958 turned attention 
to the fluorescent colors. 

The neon red was second only to 
blaze orange for all observers. It 
becomes more conspicuous against lars shown ore 1 dated eine 


snow for those people with normal 
fs STRONG, LIGHT AND SAFE FOR 
WORK ON SMALL COMPONENTS 


BERYLCO miniature pliers and socket wrench sets are made 
from beryllium copper, a sturdy, lightweight alloy that is both 
non-magnetic and spark-resistant. BERYLCO tools safeguard 





delicate instrument adjustments, and are small enough to use 
on tiny electronic components. You get all these advantages 
with no sacrifice in strength, since ee tools need little 
or no increase of size to approach the 7 
strength of steel. Investigate the ad- 

vantages of these unique safety tools 

by writing to Dept. 12, The Beryllium : 

Corporation, for a complete catalog. “4+ square re 9 oo 


nen =| (GRIM THE BERYLLIUM CORPORATION 


Safety man. Field-tests the new hats.” — Reading, Pennsylvania 
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Money-Saving 
facts about 
EMERGENCY 
LIGHTING ... 


FROM THE 
INVENTORS OF 


EMERGENCY LIGHTS 


To get the best emergency lighting 
system for your money, you should 
be able to answer questions such as: 


* What is it used for? *Where should the 
¢ How does it work? units be located? 
*Are there different . How are the units 


styles? installed? 

* How many lights are 
needed for a given * What are the fea- 
area? tures of better units? 


Now get the facts about emer- 
gency lighting in a free booklet 
“How to Select Emergency Light- 
ing’. To select the system best 
for you — and save money too — 
mail this coupon today: 


color vision, but not for men with 
defective color vision. It was the 
poorest color against colored fall 
foliage for the deutans. Both pro- 
tans and deutans reported it was 
most difficult to see and only one 
chose it for wear while hunting, 
presumably because he thought it 
the least visible of the colors. Neon 
red was miscalled white, yellow and 
gray-black. It was generally con- 
sidered the most unnatural color, 
due to its fluorescence being mainly 
red with a small amount of blue. 
The blue component may be how 
the protans see it. 

The most conspicuous color is 
the blaze orange for normals and 
the protans, and it is second only to 
arc yellow for the deutans. It was 
called chartreuse, gold, pink, red, 
and white only once by a severely 
deficient individual. The first two 
color names are not errors, and none 
of the others could be confused with 
the color of a deer. With the ex- 
ception of the November series 
when neon red was sighted more 
often, blaze orange had the best 
score of the colors used. Blaze 
orange was the second choice in the 


Bs 


opinion poll as to which color 
would be worn for hunting pro- 
tection by the normals, but not by 
those with deficient color vision, 
although it received the most votes 


as the easiest color to see. 


Final Recommendations 

The objective of these field tests 
was to determine the color that 
would give the best protection in 
Massachusetts when worn by hunt- 
ers of white-tailed deer. The fluor- 
escent colors are more visible than 
the nonfluorescent yellow and red. 
An orange yellow, the arc yellow, 
was too yellow and failed to give 
protection at dawn or dusk, or in 
deep woods when the lighting was 
poor. Neon red was nearly as good 
as the blaze orange for men with 
normal color vision, but not for 
deficients, so it was eliminated. The 
redder fluorescents were less visible 
than the blaze orange. 

The color for protection of deer 
hunters should have only a minimal 
tendency to turn white or gray and 
not be too red so as to handicap 


partially color blind hunters. A 





USE 
THE 


MODERN Safety Drill Table 


Saves fingers! Saves time! Replace your 
present drill table with the Modern Safety 
Drill Table—then drop in the work and 
drill. Eliminates dangerous, hand held, 
small jobs. Handles odd, irregular shapes 
and sizes without V-blocks, clamps or 
parallels. Sizes for every need, with diam- 
eters from 8” to 272". Guaranteed to 
save its cost in labor alone in 6 months. 
Write for literature. 


ARPENTER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2 Bradley Street, Somerville 45, Mass. 


Please rush my free, mone saving copy of 
“How to Select Emergency Lighting” to: 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Write for details! 
105 


MODERN MACHINE TOOL CO. 
2005 LOSEY STREET JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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In Canada Northern Electric Company, Ltd. 


1000 Guy Street, Montreal 
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study of the data shows that no | 
single color can be superior for all 
people and all kinds of terrain, 
against fall-colored foliage, no © 
leaves, or snow, and with adequate | 
| r 


or dim lighting. Taking into con- 
sideration the sensitivity of the hu- 
man eye and the information from | fi: LIGHT—only 5% ozs. 
these tests, the outstanding color wa FITS ALL SIZES—elther foot 
for protective clothing of hunters | y SLIPS ON EASILY—stays put 
must not be much yellower than the | j 
blaze orange used and no more red 
than necessary to give a reasonabie 
manufacturing tolerance. 
The recommended color shall 
have a dominant wave length be- 
tween 595 and 605 ,», a lumi- 
nance factor of not less than 50 | 
er cent and an excitation purity of 
a less than 90 per cent (i ). This DIAMOND METATARSAL FOOT PROTECTOR 
ene Se Cee, Wee gives added safety, deflects falling objects 
orange recommended for considera- | 
tion by the Legislature of Massa- | Worn with safety toe shoes, this new lightweight metatarsal 
chusetts for inclusion in the hunt- | foot protector affords full coverage of wearer’s instep to 
ing law. guard against blows from falling objects. Comfortable to 
, wear, ruggedly constructed, protector has tough outer shell 
REFERENCES of flame-resistant plastic over an aluminum plate sand- 
American Standard Methods of Meas- wiched between two a" layers of vinyl plestis. Steel _ 
uring and Specifying Color. Z58.7.1-3- slips on heel quickly, keeps unit firmly in place without 
1951. American Standards Association, restricting foot movement. Write for details and prices. 
70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Graham, C. H., Y. Hsia, and G. G. SAFETY FIRST SUPPLY COMPANY 


Heath. 1960. “Luminosity Losses in De- 
uteranopes.” Science 131:417-418 425 Magee Street, Pittsburgh 19, Po. = 
Heinsen, A. C. 1958. “A Field Study of 
the Relative Visibility of Various Colors 
at Distances Up to 200 Yards.” Journal 
of the American Optometric Association, 
30: 327-332 

Lahr, L. E., et al., 1959. “A Field Study 
of the Relative Visibility of Various 
Colors.” California Fish & Game 45:203- 
215 

Ward, Richard A., Switzer Brothers, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio, Personal Communi- 
cation. The measurement of fluorescents 
is described in “The ‘Day-Glo’ Daylight 
Fluorescent Color Specification System” 
by Mr. Ward. Published by Switzer 
Brothers, 1952, 38 pp. mimeo. 





Complete, comfortable protection against sparks, 
flash and dangerous rays. Light, roomy, adjustable, 
easy, one-hand raising. Stays where you want it. 





Built to last of tough, one-piece, rivetless, moulded 
fibre. 
There’s a style to suit 
your need. Write for 
catalog 56-06. 


Model 1225 





3839 Wabash Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 
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IN EMERGENCY... 


and chemicals by controlled water streams from HAWS Emergency Eye-Wash Fountains. 


contaminated eyes are instantly cleansed of dangerous particles 


This “split second safety” before medical aid arrives can mean the difference between 
temporary eye irritation and permanent eye injury! HAWS will provide emergency 
facilities best suited for your safety program—minimizing hazards, reducing claims, 
lowering insurance costs. Get the facts by writing today for illustrated literature ! 


HAWS EYE-WASH —e > 


MODEL 7100 
old model 8930 2 a : 
aver! 1 
melted iron bowl; = és tis 
ion; adaptable md 
plated brass water pres 
n heads. Wall mounted 








HAWS DRINKING FAUCET CO. 
Since 1909 
1443 FOURTH STREET 
BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 
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’ 
Winterize Your Safety Hats and Caps \ 
with there ew IRCKSON | 


Quality Winter Liners! | 


sn seam a ee - lbs 


J 


winter liners. They’re built to 
fit all hats, all workers, and all 
budgets. All are water washable. 
None have metal in them; elec- 
trical workers may choose freely. 


Men work better—and more 
safely—when they are comfort- 
able. Your safety hat wearers 
will keep warm and dry this 
winter with Jackson quality 


PREMIUM 
MODEL 
FC-2 
Grey with %” deep orlon 
pile lining. Med. & lg. sizes. 


STANDARD 
MODEL 
FC-1 


Grey cotton twill, flannel 
lined. Medium & large sizes. 


Chrome yellow cotton twill. 
Medium and large sizes. 


me: 
MODEL 
cC-1 


Grey cotton twill 
flannel lined. 


MODEL 
KC-1 


Knitted navy 
blue 100% wool. 





MODEL Sold Everywhere by Better Distributors 
oe eye Sata Jackson Products 


Detachable earflap uses plas- ; ALE VISION OF AIR REDUC 
tic zipper. Med. & Ig. sizes. 31739 Mound Roed, Warren, Michigan 
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National 


Calendar Contest 
For August 





A red hand and red face Mary’s got, 

For that pan in the oven was hot! 
She used no pot holder, 
Though hubby had told ’er 


Edward A. Coleburn of the Virginia 
Department of Highways, Richmond, 
Va., won the $100 first prize in the 
National Safety Council’s Safety Lim- 
erick contest with this line: 

“Ij you can’t HANDIle right, HAN- 
Dle not!” 

The contest appears monthly on the 
back pages of the Council’s calendar. 
The theme for the August contest was 
“Use Protective Equipment.” 

Second prize of $50 went to Miss 
Laura Penn, Fort Wayne Metals, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Her entry was: 

“Take-home shop rules can 
wives a lot.” 

Mrs. Ervin L. Burmeister (Individ- 
ual Member), Madison, Wis., won 
third prize of $25 for this suggestion: 

“For little ‘THINKS’ 
a lot!” 

The 30 winners of $5 prizes are: 

Mrs. P. D. Forte (Individual Mem- 
ber), Monongah, W.Va. 

Mrs. Blanche H. Stair (Individual 
Member), Merritt Island, Fla. 

Allan Sherwin, Inland Empire Pa- 
per Co., Millwood, Wash. 

Miss Diane Bullock (Individual 
Member), New Brunswick, N.J. 

W. H. Jamieson, Kaiser Steel Corp., 
Fontana, Calif. 

Mrs. Helen Prussak 
Member), Wautoma, Wis. 

Miss Cora Weaver (Individual Mem- 
ber), Van Buren, Ark. 

Mrs. Sidney R. Bivins, 
Hospital, Terrell, Tex. 

Mrs. C. R. Wood (Individual Mem- 
ber), Morris, Okla. 

Miss Mary Johnson, R.N., American 
Brake Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A. C. Cline (Individual Member), 
Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. C. D. Conrad (Individual 
Member), North Hollywood, Calif. 

Bob Mason, Packaging Corporation 
of America, Seville, Ohio. 


Save 


safety, mean 


(Individual 


Terrell State 
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Ernest M. Zaiser, The Atlantic Re- 


fining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. eee i Telelaldehas 
John B. Cobb, Standard Oil Co. | ; E " 
(Ind.), Independence, Mo.  -_ nciosures, 


Miss Mildred L. Zimmerman (Indi- & yibie tiled 


vidual Member), Santa Clara, Calif. 
Rudy Kvasnica, Miller Brewing Co., Guards, efc. 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Mrs. L. W. Silverthorne (Individual 
Member), Wichita, Kan. 
Warren Keller, Illinois Power Co., 
Belleville, Ill 
Miss Dorothy DeLay, David Berdon 
& Co., New York, N.Y. 
Mrs. Hazel Morton, c/o Dr. Robert 
Newman, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Miss Norene M. Olson, Minnesota * 
State Department of Education, St. | ... With ACROFLEX, the 


Paul, Minn. pliable notched steel strapping 


Bega 7 aaggehs cteiay | You'll find ACROFLEX as handy to have around 
Miss Bernice Tucker (Individual your plant as nails and wire. ACROFLEX comes in 
Member). Kansas City, Mo. 10 ft. lengths and can be bent by hand to conform to 
Albert L. Fulk, Rohr Aircraft, Riv- practically any shape needed. Illustrated above are 
erside, Calif. only a few of the many possible uses of 
Mrs. H. W. Guenther (Individual ACROFLEX. 
Member), Tahlequah, Okla. Get more facts FREE 


Bernard Foley, Standard Engineer- - : “ 
a, ee Complete information on ACROFLEX is 
ing Co., Washington 15, D.C. - , : : 
‘Mrs. Ben Goddard. B. F. Goodrich contained in this folder. Write for your copy 
ee eae oe today. Ask for bulletin A-857. 
Co., Kansas City, Kan. Territories available for qualified representatives. 
Mrs. Ray Diekman_ (Individual 


Member), Normandy, Mo. METAL STAMPING COMPANY: 
Joseph H. Cameron, Worcester 1X 6. 1340) 190? North Buffum, Milwaukee, Wis. 


County Electric Co., Worcester. Mass. 








Around the Compass COPPUS BLUE RIBBON PR 


From page 29 


the American Society of Safety En- 
gineers. Owners, managers, fore- 
men and other supervisors dis- 
cussed safety methods related to 
their industries 


Sacramento Starts 
“The Safetygram” 


A new Safety publication, The 
Safetygram, has appeared under 
auspices of the Sacramento (Calif. ) 
Safety Council. It will appear at COPPUS “Blue Ribbon"’ Ventilator-Exhausters are portable and 
least once a month, covering news easily adaptable . . . for exhausting welding fumes or foul air 
of traffic, home. industrial. farm. from enclosed vessels. Mail coupon below for facts. 
and other safety programs. The first 
issue opens with a criticism of the COPPUS ENGINEERING CORP. 
66 traffic deaths suffered in Sacra- nnn cpipecmaconaeraalt ia, 


mento ¢ ounty so far this yeal © in tanks, tank cars Name 
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) in underground manholes Company 
»xhaus welding 
as elding Address. 


Pavlinski Joins » lib adie conte tet City dein halk 
Wisconsin Council | for general man cooling COPPUS 
New assistant executive directo! to stir up stagnant air 
' é ‘ tee wherever men are 
of the Wisconsin Council of Safety, working or materiul BLQ WERS 


. . is drying 
Inc., is Lawrence Pavlinski, of the 


(hee eee came cee ae ce ce ce ee oe 


Jew November 
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SAMPLE AIR ke 
FASTER, MORE “~~ 
ACCURATELY, PORTABLY 


INDISPENSABLE for series or unit air sampling — indoors or 
out. Portable, yet stands up to heaviest usage. Weighs only 
10 Ibs. Comes equipped with standard 4” filter holder. Special 
adapters available. for 6” x 9”; 8” x 10"; 12”x 12” and others. 


Staplex Air Samplers are widely used to solve the many 
diverse, exacting needs of leading industries. Also for indus- 
trial hygiene and health departments, nuclear and missile 
fields; manufacture and processing of beryllium products, 
radioactive materials and all other industrial dusts and air 
pollutants. 

Let us help you solve your air sampling problems as we 
have for thousands of users. Send for details. 


THE STAPLEX company 


771 FIFTH AVENUE « BROOKLYN 32, N.Y. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of High Volume Air Samplers 








WITH THE 


rm On OXOR 


CARBON MONOXIDE INDICATOR 


THIS REMARKABLY SIMPLIFIED IN- 
STRUMENT INDICATES CARBON MON- 
OXIDE PERCENT IN THE AIR SAMPLE 
TESTED BY MEASUREMENT OF 
CO-STAIN IN THE IN- 

DICATING TUBE. 


¢ Requires no color matching — is 
independent of operator's color 
perceptiveness. 

@¥ Accurate and dependable over wide 
range of lighting conditions. 

¢ Not affected by presence of other 
gases tnetieg. veuseantered in 
safety testi oxide, sul- 

phur dioxide methane, etc.) 


M-31 For complete particulars, send for Leaflet 890A 


BACHARACH INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENT CO., 200 N. BRADDOCK AVE., PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
Send me a copy of MONOXOR CO Indicator LEAFLET 890A 


fe 
T 


CC-333 
Range: 
10 to 2000 PARTS CO per 
MILLION PARTS of AIR 
(0.001% to 0.2% 
° CARBON MONOXIDE) 
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State Motor Vehicle Department, 
Enforcement Division. He has been 
a lieutenant in charge of the Eau 
Claire office. He will assist R. W. 
Gillette, executive director of the 
state citizens’ council, in general 
administration and will work in field 
service for expanding programs. 


lowa AFL-CIO Endorses 
NSC-Union Cooperation 


In lowa the AFL-CIO state con- 
vention adopted an official resolu- 
tion, endorsing affiliation of local 
unions with the National Safety 
Council and recommending a state 
safety committee. 


Wisconsin Council 
Slates Statewide Meeting 


The Wisconsin Council of Safety 
will hold a statewide traffic safety 
conference at the Plankinton House 
in Milwaukee, February 2-3. It will 
run concurrently with the council’s 
annual mid-winter conference. 


Mines Cut Roof 
Falls 26 Per Cent 


A 26 per cent reduction in the 
frequency rate of injuries caused by 
falls of roof, face or rib has been 
achieved during the first six months 
of the 1960 coal mine roof fall 
campaign. 

This rate reduction represents 
prevention of 223 chargeable in- 
juries, 21 of which would have been 
fatal. The goal of the campaign is 
reduction of 50 per cent or more in 
the frequency rate of chargeable 
injuries caused by roof falls. 

These results reflect efforts by 
participating mines that submitted 
base reports covering one of the 
three years 1957, ’58, and ’59 prior 
to the campaign, and includes in- 
jury experience from January 1 to 
June 30, 1960. The frequency re- 
duction is the difference between 
the totals of these two sets of re- 
ports. 

Awards will be given by the Na- 
tional Safety Council to mines, su- 
pervisors, local unions, and union 
safety committee men who achieve 
the campaign goal and meet other 
requirements. All underground coal 
mines were invited to take part. 
Enrollments closed July 1, 1960. 
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Harriman Awards 


To 14 Railroads 


Atlantic Coast Line, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, and Canadian 
Pacific Lines in Maine are recent re- 
cipients of the E. H. Harriman 
Award gold medals for establishing 
the best safety records in their 
classifications during 1959. 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, including its affiliate, the 
Charleston & Western Carolina 
Railway, received the gold medal 
for Group A, representing lines 
with 15,000,000 or more locomo- 
tive miles. Gold medal for Group 


W. Thomas Rice, president of the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad and a mem- 
ber of the National Safety Council’s 
Board of Directors, receives the Harri- 
man Award from James G. Lyne, editor 
of Railway Age and chairman of the 
awards committee 


B, composed of roads operating 
3,000,000 to 15,000,000 locomo- 
tive miles, went to Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois. The Group C medal 
went to Canadian Pacific Lines in 
Maine, representing carriers with 
200,000 to 3,000,000 miles. 
Certificates of Commendation in 





SAFETY DIRECTOR 


Seeks employment in Latin- 
America. College graduate. 
Experienced in planning, devel- 
oping, and obtaining accept- 
ance and support for complete 
accident prevention. Presently 
employed Latin-America. For 
resume or interview address 
Box 466 National Safety News. 
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HIS FAULT? 
YOUR FAULT? 


| 


STOP SLIPS, FALLS WITH FERROX 


Millions of tiny, sharp, abrasive particles in Ferrox 
provide safe non-slip footing on all surfaces, wet 
or dry. Resists oil, chemicals, water and weather 
conditions. Adheres firmly to wood, concrete and 
metal. One gallon covers approximately 35 square 
feet. e Write for Ferrox Bulletin. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS COMPANY 
464 Coit Street, Irvington 11, New Jersey 


as-is? 





Take the hazard out of 
Floor Maintenance 


Holt Commander is designed expressly for 
safe maintenance of floors in oil refineries, 
atomic research plants, powder factories, 
and other hazardous industries. There’s no 
outside wiring, Entire unit, from brush to 
handgrip, is constructed, sealed and safety- 
tested to prevent sparks and static that 
might ignite gas, dust, fumes or vapors. 
Static eliminator wire in brush, a Holt ex- 
clusive, even prevents shocks to operator. 


| 
| 


WITH HOLT 
EXPLOSION 
PROOF 
COMMANDER 


Model EPCI6D, 
showing handle 
in space-saving 
stowaway position. 


With this one machine and Holt Quick- 
Change Attachments you do a complete 
floor maintenance job — polish, wax, buff, 
scrub, etc. Dual handles give operator bet- 
ter control; reduce fatigue. Made in 16 
and 20” sizes. For full story write now 
to Dept. W-11. 


32 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
669 - 20th St., Oakland 12, Calif., or 272 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
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End Terrazzo and 
Marble cleaning 
problems with... 


MYCOTRAZ combines, in paste form, 
the purest vegetable soaps and light 
abrasives, for completely harmless 
terrazzo and marble cleaning. Out- 
standing as an extra-heavy-duty clean- 
er for excessive dirt and wax pile-ups 
on all types of flooring. Renovates floors 
like a good honing, leaves them safer, 
more slip-resistant. Use with scrubbing 
brush, machine or as poultice . . . and 
throw away your harsh chemicals! 
Let Mike O 
clean up for you! 


Write for 
information 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


76 Roland Street Boston 29, Massachusetts 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


132 
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each group went to these Class I 
lines: Group A—East, Erie; South, 
Illinois Central; West, Northern 
Pacific. Group B—East, Lehigh 
Valley; South, Central of Georgia; 
West, Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern. Group C—East, Monogahela 
Railway; South, Clinchfield Rail- 
road; West, Texas Mexican Rail- 
way. 

In addition to the long-haul rail- 
roads, two switching and terminal 
companies also received certificates. 
Winners in this group were Balti- 
more & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
Railroad, representing larger com- 
panies, and the Kentucky & Indiana 
Terminal Company, representing 
smaller terminal roads. 

The awards were presented at a 
dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New York, September 14. Medals 
and certificates were presented to 
representatives of winning roads by 
James G. Lyne, editor of Railway 
Age and chairman of the Harriman 
Awards Committee. Paul F. Strick- 
er, managing director of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety, is secretary 
of the awards committee. 

The awards were established in 
1913 by the late Mrs. Mary W. 
Harriman in memory of her hus- 
band, a railroad pioneer. Interstate 
Commerce Commission statistics are 
used to determine railroads with the 
best over-all safety records for each 
year. Safety ratings include casual- 
ties to passengers on trains and in 
train-service accidents and casualties 
to employees on duty in train, train- 
service and non-train accidents. 

Gold medals are awarded only to 
Class I roads that carry both passen- 
gers and freight and have at least 
100,000 or more passenger-miles 
of service. 


Chemical Industry Workshop 


A Chemical Industry Safety 
Workshop, arranged by the general 
safety committee of the Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Assn., in cooper- 
ation with the West Virginia Man- 
ufacturers Assn., will be held at 
10 a.m., November 9 at the Daniel 
Boone Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. 

The workshop has two objec- 
tives: (1) to make closer contact 
with chemical safety engineers of 
the district and learn more of mu- 
tual problems, and (2) to contact, 
in particular, the small plant safety 
engineer. 
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Model LB 
. (illustrated) 
Hi-Reach Telescoper 
Lifts 20 ft. to 40 ft. 
$1510.00 up 
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Model PUL 
Lift 10°9”—$370.00 
Lift 15'0”—$400.00 
Custom built Hi-Reach Telescopers up to 100 ft. 

rite for complete catalogue 
Headquarters for standard and special 
built overhead servicing lifters and 


| cONonmy 
Ha PNGIINIEIEIRIING 
| 4518 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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The Big Payoff 


“What's all the noise about safety?” That's the question posed in this pro- 
vocative 12-page booklet. The answers are convincing. Colorful carton 
illustrations make the many facts about safety programs “easy-to-take.” 
Finally the booklet tells what the “big payoff” is; it is the reward for working 
safely on and off the job. “Sure, safety helps the company too,” the booklet 
says, “but componies don’t lose their eyes or fingers. They sometimes ‘can 
make up money losses. Can you?” “The Big Payoff” is an attractive, impres- 
sive new employee training booklet and will serve as an effective attitude- 


builder. 


192.16. The Big Payoff (minimum order 50 copies) each: 50—$.07; 
500—$.08; 1000—$.07; 5,000—$.063; 10,000—$.058; 20,000—$.055. 








Men and Motives in 
Safety Supervision 


Safety men agree that the path to employee safety is the “foreman road.” 
Foremen and supervisors are in direct touch with the men; they can observe, 
teach, correct and counsel. But before they can help make their men safety- 
wise, they have to understand what makes them tick. These six booklets, 
written in an easy, understandable style, teach the foremen how to under- 
stand people. They were written by Glenn Griffin, for many years the 
director of industrial training for the National Safety Council and now a 
leading consultant in training and safety. The Men and Motives series is a 
notable addition to the collection of supervisory material available from 
the Council. 


151.07. Men and Motives in Safety Supervision. (Set of 6) Prices per set, 
each: 1—$2.00; 2—$1.60; 10—$1.20; 100—$.80. 


Seat Belts Save Lives 


Once a controversial subject, seat belts have been proved the 
most effective item of protective equipment now available to reduce 
deaths and critical injuries as a result of motor vehicle accidents. 
This booklet, Seat Belts Save Lives, tells the seat belt story; simply, 
clearly and convincingly. Attractively illustrated and designed, it 
should appeal to the better judgment of motor vehicle drivers who 
want to improve their chances of surviving traffic crashes, without 
serious injury. 


399.31.° Seat Belts Save Lives (minimum order 50 copies) each: 
50—$.06; 500—$.05; 1000—$.045; 5,000—$.04; 10,000—$.035; 
20,000—$.032; 50,000—$.029; 100,000—$.026; 500,000—$.023; 
1,000,000—$.021. 


USE TEAR-OUT FORM ON FOLD-OUT PAGE TO ORDER COPIES OF THESE PUBLICATIONS ) 
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YOUR TARGET 
FOR SAFETY! 





HORSEPLAY 


COUSCS ALLIDENTS 


@uearrenwat saveryr coumere 





1854-A BY" x 11%" 


eel eee 


TRAFIC! 


Panevan mo 4 
@uarvrr~enwmat savery eceouwere 
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IGNORES 


‘STOP 


SIGNS 


Le 
S@ueatteuwat savertry couencre 


-2029-C 25” x 38” 
-2030-A 844" x 11%" 
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OPEN BEFORE CHRISTMAS 

A colorfully printed four-page ' a. et in bright holiday colors 
die-cut into the shape of a gay Chrwitmas package. Its contents 
are intended to serve as a remind r that the holiday season can 
become a time of tragedy for families when loved ones are 
involved in traffic accidents. Size: 6 x 3”. 

STOCK NO. 399.43—(sold in packages of 100) Cost per package: 
1— $2.40; 10—$1.55; 50—$1.20; 100—$1.10; 200—$1.00; 1,000 

$0.97; 2,000—$0.95. 


BE A WINTER WINNER 

A new 16-page booklet, printed in attractive two colors, dis- 
cusses winter driving hazards. Explains how to drive safely in 
spite of such hazards as determined in the most recent tests 
conducted by the National Safety Council’s Committee on 
Winter Driving Hazards. 

STOCK NO. 399.59—Cost per booklet: 50—$.065; 500—$.055; 
1,000—$.050; 5,000—$.040; 10,000—$.037; 20,000—$.035. 


KEEP ROLLING WITH SAFETY IN WINTER WEATHER 
Special edition of the winter driving hazards booklet for tractor- 
trailer and other commercial vehicle drivers, discusses technical 
problems of the professional driver of heavy equipment. Many 
charts and schematic drawings. Sixteen pages, 5%” x 8%”, 
two color. 

STOCK NO. 399.58—Cost per booklet: 10—$.17; 50—$.10; 500— 
$.085; 1,000-——$.075; 5,000—$.065; 10,000—$.06. 


SEAT BELTS SAVE LIVES 


This booklet tells the seat belt story, simply, clearly and con- 
vincingly. 8 pages, attractively illustrated, it should appeal to 
the better judgment of motor vehicle drivers who want to 
improve their chances of surviving accident crashes. 

STOCK No. 399.31 — Cost per booklet (minimum order 50 
copies): 50—$.06; 500—-$.05; 1,000—$.045; 5,000—$.04; 10,000 
—$.935; 20,000 — $.032; 50,000—$.029; 100,000—$.026; 500,000 
—$.023; 1,000,000—$.021. 


ACCIDENTS IN THE OFFICE 

Brightly colored and presented in an eye-appealing way, this 
new booklet will help alert your ‘white collar’’ staff to the 
common hazards found in their occupational environment. 
“Accidents in the Office’’ fills a long-felt need. Eight pages, 
3%" x 8". Two-color illustrations. 

STOCK NO. 195.50—Cost per booklet: 50—$.06; 500—$.05; 1000 

$.045; 5000—$.043; 10,000—$.042; 20,000—$.04. 


THE BIG PAYOFF 


A colorful 12 page booklet that uses cartoons to point out the 
value of company safety programs. Can be effectively used to 
build proper employee attitudes on safety. 

STOCK No. 192.16 — Cost per booklet (minimum order 50 
copies): 50—$.09; 500—$.08; 1,000—$.07; 5,000—$.063; 10,000 
—$.058; 20,000—$.055. 


Use the handy Order Form to request free sample 
copies or to order booklets in quantity lots. For listing 
of additional booklets available, write— 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
£425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





USE THIS CONVENIENT 
ORDER FORM TO ORDER 


PURCHASE OR FORM 
OBTAIN FREE... 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


SAFETY MATERIALS 


SHIP TO: 


ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS 
SEC RE er eet ~ | ERGN | / eneeena 


TO ATTENTION OF 


KEEPING POSTED MATERIALS 


QUANTITY 


The Big Payoff 


Men and Motives in 
Safety Supervision 
(set of 6 booklets) 


Seat Belts Save Lives 


EXPERT DRIVING FILM SERIES 


] Please send descriptive literature and prices on this new 
NSC 4 film series. 


SAFETY SAFETY 
POSTERS BOOKLETS 


List quantity desired 
STOCK No. QUANTITY 
1751-A eee 
1799-A ‘3 ] Send free sample 

1829-B as circled 


1841-A 
1854-A 
1878-B 
1894-B ; 
1909-A 
1955-A Ie. 399.59 
2018-A bss 399.31 

T-2030-A 

T-2029-C 195.50 

T-2031-B ; "ees 

V-2012-B 3 - 399.58 

V-2013-B 

V-2014-A 

Sorry no sample copies 
of posters available 


C) Ship booklets in 
quantities indicated 


STOCK No. QUANTITY 


399.43 


192.16 = 


Circle stock number 
ONLY for free samples 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL MEMBERS ARE 
ENTITLED TO A10°. MEMBERSHIP DISCOUNT 


eX Ce 
‘y Os 


“ MA NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


G 
~~ 
c 


s 





278.41 Exper 
Black and W 


278.42 In Coa 
Black and W 


278.43 Preve 
Black and Wh 


278.44 For 
Color, 164 


USE THE HAND 
FOLD-IN PAGE 
FOLDER DESCRI 





Here’s how 
you can improve 
driver safety records 
in your fleet!... Z 


ae *_ 
Min 


da a alle # “e a 
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Experts Count ‘Em All 
and White 16mm sound 


Four mofion pictures 
j j fessional 

In Case Of Accident designed he ee oe 

and White 16mm sound safe driving performance 





This new National Safety Council training film series is based 
on the combined experience and knowledge of hundreds of 
member organizations with motor fleet operations. The series 
deals with four important driving topics: Reporting all accidents, 
What to do at the scene of an accident, The concept of the “pre- 
ventable” accident, and The concept of expert driving. It’s a 
film series that can help you train your drivers in important 
aspects of their job and, more important, will hetp you mold in 
them professional attitudes toward their job. Created by the 
National Safety Council, this series not only will train effec- 
tively but will hold your drivers’ interest. The series is an in- 
vestment that can be used in every fleet training program with 
good effects for many years. 


Send for free drochure... providing complete 


description of each film and costs. 





Preventable Or Not? 
ind White 16mm sound 





4 For Experts Only 


olor, 16mm sound 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. 
425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


4ANDY ORDER FORM ON THIS 
PAGE TO OBTAIN YOUR FREE 
)ESCRIBING FILM SERIES. 








Printed in U.S.A. 
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YOUR BEST MOVE... MOVE 


wih MERRILL 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
DEVICES FOR THE MOST 


“Softly 272 


Imitated, but never duplicated, 
Merrill Lifting Clamps are Drop 
Forged to give you Safety in Hand- 
ling and Economy in Operation. 

















| Services, Chrysler Corp., 





FEATURING 
THIS 
MONTH 





AUTOMATIC SAFETY LOCK 
FORK LIFT ATTACHMENT 
Transforms any fork lift truck 
into a safe, efficient mobile over- 

head lifting unit. 











Over 25 Material Handling 
Devices described in our 
catalog C-2. 


Ask for a copy. 
" MERRILL BROTHERS 
Producers of Drop & Press Forg 
56-28 ARNOLD AVE., MASPETH, N.Y. 
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Officers 


—From page 60 


Mrs. J. Ramsay Harris, Denver, Colo. 


D. F. Hayes, Chief, Safety & Fire Pro- 
tection Branch, U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr.,* Publisher, 
New York Journal and American, New 
York. 

Donald M. Higgins,* Director, Health 
and Safety Service, National Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. George G. Higgins,* 
Director, Department of Social Action, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Edward F. Holter, Lecturer, The National 
Grange, Washington, D. C. 

Paul J. Hoover, Vice President & Store 


| Manager, The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, 
| Ohio. 


Stanley C. Hope, Chairman, Automotive 
Safety Foundation, New York. 

W. G. Hotchkiss, Director of Personnel 
Highland Park, 
Mich. 

J. H. Ingersoll,* President, Ingersoll Prod- 


| ucts Division, Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago. 


Dr. Harold K. Jack,* Director, Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Charles L. 


Jacobson, Vice President, 


Dealer Relations, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, | 


Mich. 
George A. Jacoby, Director of Person- 


| nel Relations, General Motors Corp., De- 


troit, Mich. 
D. B. Jenks, 
Lines, Chicago. 
Claude A. Jessup, President, 
Trailways, Charlottesville, Va. 


Arthur S. Johnson,* Vice President, Man- 
ager—Engineering Department, American 


President, Rock 


Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wakefield, | 
Mass. 
N. R. Johnson,* Vice President, Railway | 


Express Agency, New York. 
Newell R. Johnson, General 


Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., Vice President and 
Director, Kaiser Industries Corp., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Dr. Norvin C. 
Director, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, New York, 
NM, Y. 

Dr. Barry G. King, Vice President, Life 
Sciences, Operations Research Inc., Silver 
Springs, Md. 


Irving B. Kline,* President, Kline Chev- 


rolet Sales Corp., Norfolk, Va. 

Otto Z. Klopsch, Works Manager, Inca 
Manufacturing Division, Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Walter K. Koch, President, 
States Telephone and Telegraph Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

David Kohn,* 


Vice President, Yellow 


Cab Co., of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Franklin M. Kreml, Director, Trans- 
portation Center, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 








Island | 


Virginia | 


Manager, 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance, Chi- 
cago. 

John F. Jones,* Safety Supervisor, Com- | 

| monwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 


Kiefer, Chief Medical 


Mountain | 
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wherever 
emergency strikes... 


Le ae | ae - | 


d * 
Han Y Resuscitators 
automatically breathe when 


the breath of life is gone. 


The Handy Resuscitator does three 

important things: 

1, It automatically inhales and ex- 
hales, adjusting automatically the 
depth of respiration to the pa- 
tient’s lung capacity, for an adult, 
child or even infant. 

2. It can be quickly switched to “In- 
halation”’ to supply oxygen to be 
absorbed by the spontaneous res- 
piration of the patient. 

3. It provides sufficient suction as 
an Aspirator to remove obstruct- 
ing material from the throat, such 
as water, mucus, etc. 


PREPARED’ 
for drownings, 
carbon monoxide 
poisonings, heart attacks, 
electric shock, 
strangulation, asthma, 
asphyxia of 
the new-born. 


Get complete information today. 
Phone or write now. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS 
DIVISION OF CHEMETRON CORPORATION 
840 North Michigan Avenve, Dept. M-12-M 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


( CHEMETRON / 


*Trademark 
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a 
Moree be esr 
| truly REVERSIBLE 


Welder’s 
Glove 


NO exposed seams 
on EITHER SIDE! 


FRONT 





PACKED 
SINGLY 


Buy 3 instead of 
@ pair. Can ovt- 
last 2 of 3 pairs. 


It took 8 long years 

fo design and perfect 

this truly interchange- 

able glove. Finest quality 
HORSEHIDE full fleece lined. 
Ask your dealer or write us. 


SO DIFFERENT it's PATENTED! 
(U. S. patent No. 2,617,109) 


16 PAGE Sinee R. 


CATALOG 
Complete line of 

LOVE MEG. CO 
860 W. Weed St., 


work gloves, 
welding gloves 
I ona safety clothing. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
[se OUR AD IN WELDING DIRECTORY 


THE POSITIVE 


LADDER SAFETY DEVICE 
LOCKS-IN-A-NOTCH 


Prevents death 
and injuries 
from falling. 


If climber starts 
to fall, device 
locks in a deep 
notch on carrier 
rail and limits 
fall to approxi- 
mately 6 inches 
— distance be 
tween notches. 


LOCKS AUTOMATICALLY and 
INSTANTLY—HOLDS SECURELY 


Will catch and hold workman if he starts 
to fall, even if unconscious. Cannot slip on 
down ladder. Requires no attention from 
climber; he climbs in normal manner. Inex- 
pensive. Easy to install; 3 men can clamp it 
to ordinary ledder in few hours. Clamps to 
any rung ladder, peg ladder, pole or frame- 
work. No welding or cutting. Notched rail 
hot-dipped galvanized. Entire equipment 
rust and corrosion proof. Can be kept free 
of ice by applying heat inside the carrier 
rail, In use approx. I! years. Approved 
by Safety Engineers and Govt. Agencies 
oy gad country. Patented. Manufactured 
only by 


SAFETY TOWER LADDER CO. 
1024 Burbank Bivd., P.O. Bom 1052 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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| Treasurer, 
| Shreveport, La. 


| ecutive Committee and Assistant 
| President, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 
| ville, Okla. 


oo eee en ee wee ee sees =--4 


| Transportation 
| and Co., Chicago 


| lic Health, Boston, 


Mrs. John E. Krueger, Milwaukee, Wis. 


John R. Kumpel, International Repre- 
sentative, Safety and Com 
Rubber Workers, AFL-Clu, Akron, Ohio. 


Edward B. Landry, Director of Safety 


| 


wation, United 


and Health, United States Post Office De- | 


partment, Washington, D. C. 


Arthur B. Langlie, President, McCall 


| Corp., New York. 


Vice President 
Fuel Oil 


M. J. Lasseigne, 


Arkansas 


Stanley Learned,* Chairman of the Ex- 
to the 


Edmond H. Leavey, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Ivan F. LeGore, Safety Director, Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago. 

G. M. Leilich, Vice President—Opera- 
tions, Western Maryland Railway Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Bruce Lourie, 
Co., Moline, Ill 

William H. Lowe, Treasurer, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

Forst Lowery, manager, Greater Minne- 
apolis Safety Council, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. 


Vice President, 


and | 
Corp., | 


Deere & 


| Mary Frances Lyle, Federal Exten- | 
sion Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Dr. Deane W. Malott, President. Corne!! | 


University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
| Mangelsdorf, Standard Oil Co., | 
(N. J.), New York, N. Y. 


H. G. 


Stuart Mansfield, Director of Safety, 
and Lithographing Co., 


G. 
Western Printing 


| Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Miss Marion E. Martin, Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, State of Maine, Au- 


gusta, Me. 
oO. Manager, 


Armour 


Mathews, General 
and Distribution, 


Harry 


Brooks McCormick, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, International Harvester Co., Chicago. 
E. C. McFadden, Vice-President, Texas 
Employers’ Insurance Association, Dallas, 


| Tex. 


Director of Personnel 


Detroit, 


H. S. McFarland, 
Services, General Motors Corp., 
Mich. 

Dr. Ross A. McFarland, Department of 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Industrial Hygiene, Harvard School of Pub- 


Mass. 

William H. McGaughey, Vice President 
in Charge of Communications, 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


American | 


I. W. Millard, Chairman of the Board, | 


Danville, Il. 
Safety 


Industrial Gloves Co., 
Walter E. Montgomery,* 
tor, Quebec Asbestos 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
Thomas C. Morrill, 
State Farm Mutual 
Co., Bloomington, Ii. 

A. W. Motley, Director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Don E. Mumford, Safety Engineer, New 
York. 

Edward C. 
sonnel, United 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Arthur J. 
New Orleans 
Orleans, La 

Amos E. Neyhart,* Director, Institute of 
Public Safety, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa. 


Vice President, 


Myers, 


States Steel Corporation, 


Counselor, 
Inc., New 


Safety 
Service 


Naquin,* 
Public 


Vice President-Per- | 


Automobile Insurance 


Direc- | 
Mining Association, 
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(DC o 
SAFETY APRONS 


Vinylite Aprons 
protect against 
acids, oils, solvents 


and caustics 


Safety Sleeves 

in vinylite and 
selected materials : 
for arm protection << 


Welders’ Aprons 
in chrome leather, 
asbestos, fire- 
proofed duck 


Light Duty Bibs 
and yellow 
neoprene 
coated aprons, 
synthetic 
rubber coated 
cotton 


Light in weight, flexible and comfortable 
to wear... there's an IPCO safety apron 
to meet all job requirements, protect the 
worker from specific job hazards. IPCO 
supplies a complete line of protective cloth- 
ing for head-to-toe protection for your 
workers —in the plant or in the field. Write 
today for complete data and prices. 


SAFETY PRODUCTS 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2850 N. Fourth Street « Phila. 33, Pa. 
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—more safety 


BALLYMORE 
Safety-Step 


LADDERS 


Just as today’s cars feature a low 
‘‘c.g.”’ for on-the-road safety, so 
Ballymore ladders feature a low “‘c.g.”’ 
for all-level safety. The safe, wide- 
base pyramid design with a low center 
of gravity gives a new stability even 
at heights up to 15 feet. 

Sturdily welded, corrosion-resistant 
steel and aluminum Ballymore ladders 
are mobile and can be moved easily 
on casters to any area. Simple tip-toe 
pressure anchors the rubber tipped 
feet to the floor and securely posi- 
tions the ladder. 


WITH OR WITHOUT HANDRAILS 


For illustrated catalog covering complete 
line, write to 
BALLYMORE COMPANY, 
WEST CHESTER 17. PA. 


EQUIPMENT FOR WORKING 
Safely awove FLooR LeveL 


Call your 
LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR 
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| Coast 
| N. C. 








J. E. Nichols,* Director of Safety, Reyn- 
olds Metais Co., Richmond, Va. 

Guy L. Noble, National Student Achieve- 
ment Association, Chicago. 

Robert A. Olen,* Vice Chairman of the 
Board and Secretary, FWD Corp., Clinton- 
ville, Wis. 

Geo. P. O’Rourke, Sr.,* Chairman of the 
Board, O’Rourke Construction Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 

Charles L. Patterson, Chairman, New 
York City Transit Authority, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Richard D. Peters,* Editor, The Indian- 
apolis Times, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fletcher N. Platt, Manager, Traffic Safe- 
ty and Highway Improvement Department, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

M. C. M. Pollard,* Director of Safety, 
National Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Harry L. Powell,* Assistant to Vice 
President, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Howard Pyle,* President, National Safe- 


| ty Council, Chicago. 


J. S. Queener, Manager, Safety and Fire 
Protection Division, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

W. Thomas Rice,* President, Atlantic 
Line Railroad Co., Wilmington, 


Mark Robeson, Vice-President, Yellow 
Transit Freight Lines, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

J. M. Roche,* Vice-President General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Jack J. Rosebrough, General Manager, 
Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Robert T. Ross, Manager, 
Services Department, Ford Motor 
Dearborn, Mich. 

C. G. Roush, District Manager, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

E. M. Rowley, President, Southern Spe- 
cialty Sales Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

James A. Ryder, President, Ryder Sys- 
tem, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre,* Ackworth, Iowa. 

C. F. Schlueter,* Accident Prevention 


Employe 
Co., 


Manager, Employers Mutual Liability In- 
| surance Co. of Wisconsin, Wausau, Wis. 


Karl Schulze, Senior Safety Engineer, 


| Standard Oil Company of California, West- 


ern Operations, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

E. Weldon Schumacher, President, Amer- 
ican Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 

A. J. Schwantes,* Head of Department 
of Agricultural Engineering, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

John H. Schwarten, Jr.,* Executive Vice- 
President and Treasurer, City Products 


| Corp., Chicago. 


Harry Schwartz,* President, Washington 
Pipe and Steel Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Harry See, National Legislative Represent- 
ative, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Washington, D. C. 

S. M. Sharp, Vice-President, Southwest- 
ern Electric Power Company, Shreveport, 
La. 

P. L. Siemiller, 
International Association 
Chicago. 

J. R. Simplot,* J. R. Simplot Co., Boise, 
Idaho. 

Reuben D. Siverson,* Manager, Depart- 
ment of Manufacture, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
mm & 


J. L. S. Snead, Jr., Atherton, Calif. 


General Vice-President, 
of Machinists, 
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SLIP-ON GUARD N= 


- ; 


GETS-A-LITE Guarp and GuiDe 
Quickly and Easily Installed 
by Anyone—No 
Tools Needed! 


GETS-A-LITE GUARD 
— over the fixture, as 


Simply 
AND GU 
illustrated. 
Made of indestructible spring stee! 
wire. Nothing to break, get out of 
order or replace. Will last indefi- 
nitely. 
Qnece installed, GETS-A-LITE 
GUARD AND GUIDE is NEVER 
remo 
Nothing to unlock, fuss with or 
lock, when changing lamps. 
GETS-A-LITE GUARD AND 
GUIDE actually steers lamp inte 
ket enabling tnd, mae 
to change lamp in 10 seconds! 
@ Avaliable for 40 watt and 100 wart 
finorescent lamps. 


GETS-A-LITE CO.—Dept. NSN-1160 


3865 N. Milwoutee Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 














—————— 


f 
Power Press 
CHIE B ae ky 
Protect Operators * Increase Production 


Wiesman cam-action press guards enable 
operators to work at top speed without fear 
of accident. Guarding is effective and com- 
pletely automatic . . . does not hamper 
operator's vision or movement. For all sizes 
and styles of presses. Used by hundreds of 
firms. Inexpensive . . . easy to install. 


Over 34,000 sold 


Write fo folder 
and 30-day FREE trial offer 


descriptive 





Address. 





Title 


Wiesman Manufacturing Co. | 
31 South St. Clair Street * Doyton 2, Ohio 4 
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of fire and theft with the 


WATCH OCK 


...underwriter-approved and in your 
choice of two models. 


Protect your property, your investment 
... reduce your insurance rate, the risk 
of fire and theft with your watchman 
recording his rounds on a Lathem 
Watchman’s Clock. 


The Vanguard permits you to keep 
three days registration on a single dial 
... eliminates the need for a change of 
dial over weekends and holidays. The 
economical Sentry carries a standard 
24-hour dial. Both feature the same 
precision workmanship, and can be 
furnished with up to forty station keys. 
Your Lathem Watchman’s Clock has a 
leather carrying pouch, 8-day jewelled 
movement and is housed in a hermeti- 
cally sealed, shock-proof aluminum 
case. Write today for full information. 


LATHEM 


| Lathem Time Recorder Company 
1 72 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
‘ Gentlemen: Without obligation, 
' please send me full information 
! about Lathem Watchman’s Clocks, 
! including prices. 

. NAME 

! 

' 

i 








COMPANY. 





pe ee 


Ln aeeck Se roanee 


1 

I 

I 

! 

! 

! 

1 

' 

! 
STREET. ! 
! 
al 
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Robert R. Snodgrass,* President, Atlas 
Auto Finance Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Leslie J. Sorenson, Deputy Commissioner, 
Bureau of Street Traffic, City of Chicago. 

Theodore F. Spear, Vice President, Ox- 
ford Paper Company, Rumford, Maine. 

Herman J. Spoerer, Vice 
dustrial Relations, The Youngstown 
and Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

A. E. Spottke, Vice-President, 
Insurance Co., Chicago 

George H. Steel, Safety 
Purina Co., St. Louis 

J. C. Stennett, 
Fire Prevention 
Assoc. of Mutual 
Chicago 

G. C. Stewart, 


President, In- 
Sheet 


Allstate 
Director, Ralston 


Accident and 
National 
Companies, 


Manager, 
Department, 
Casualty 


Executive Vice President, 
National Safety Council, Chicago. 

Arthur Ff Stoddard, 
Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha, 

Elwood D. 
Chemical and 
ional Union, 

B. D 
istrator, 
ington, 


President, Union 
Nebr. 

Vice President, Oil, 
Workers Interna- 
Denver, Colo. 


Swisher, 
Atomic 
AFL-CIO, 
Tallamy, Federal Highway Admin- 
Bureau of Public Roads, Wash- 
a 8 
Rabbi Marc H 
Director, Synagogue 
New York. 
Edward W 


Executive 
America, 


Tanenbaum, 
Council of 


Staff Engineer, 
International Harvester Co., Hinsdale, III. 

Col. W. L. Tubbs,* Assistant for Ground 
Safety, Deputy Inspector for Safety, Norton 
Air Force Base, Calif 

Mrs. E. 
Wash. 

Lloyd D. Utter,* Director, 
Health & Safety Division, United 
bile Workers, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Bernice T. Van der Vries, Member, 
Chicago Transit Board, Chicago Transit 
Authority, Chicago. 

Donald G. Vaughan, Secretary, Safety 
Engineering Department, The Aetna Casu 
alty and Surety, Hartford Conn 

Rev. Dr. William J 
Director, Department 
National Council of 

Dr. Preston A. Wade, 

Miss Mary M. Weeks,* 
ist, Health & Safety 
of the United States of 
York. 

Mark D. Wentz, Jr.,* Safety Director, 
Cit-Con Oil Corporation, Lake Charles, La. 

Dr. George M. Wheatley, Third Vice 
President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York. 

T. H. Wilkenson, Director of 
Headquarters, Department of the 
Washington, D. C 

Allan M. Wilson Vice-President, The 
Advertising Council, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Robert S. Wilson, Hudson, Ohio 


W. O. Wilson, 
Standard Oil Co 

W. B. Wood, Director, 
tension Work, College of 
State University, Columbus, 

E. Clark Woodward, Director 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dr. William P. Yant, Director of Re- 
search, Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Dr. D 
College, 
Pa 

Carlton L. Zink, 
partment, Deere & Co., 


Tanquary, 


Arthur Underwood,* Vancouver, 
Industrial 
Automo- 


Villaume,* Executive 
of Social Welfare, 
Churches, New York. 
New York. 
Program Special- 
Education, Girl Scouts 
America, New 


Safety, 
Army, 


Manager of Safety, 
(Indiana), Chicago. 
Cooperative Ex- 
Agriculture, Ohio 
Ohio 


of Safety, 


Willard Zahn, 
Temple University, 


Dean, Teachers 
Philadelphia, 


Product Research De- 
Moline, Ill 
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Metal 


CHOICE OF 4 FINISHES 
Porcelain Enamel 
Reflective Sheeting 
Baked Enamel 


Fluorescent Colors 
Write for catalog and prices. 


| DANGER) | 
‘EXPLOSIVES | 
|_ KEEP OFF | 


(Coa) COT 


| POSITIVELY | SS 
COR DANGER 
(TT) ‘SouUND HORN 
nieces || | BEFORE 
PROCEEDING 


CLEAR 


STANDARD SIGNS 


INCORPORATED 
3190 EAST 65th STREET 
CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 





Ends Static Hazards! 
Resists Acid Damage! 
100% Dynel 


Anti-Static Acid Resistant 


WORK CLOTHES 


Safe, nationally advertised 
CHEM-WEAR work clothes 
are always comfortable. 
They can be easily laun- 
dered without discoloring and 
will give long service. Wear 
CHEM-WEAR Shirts, Trousers, 
Coveralis, Laboratory Coats, 
Work Aprons and be safe. 


HOODED COVERALLS 


" For Boiler Mainte- 
pe nance Men 
tf Completely covers 


; } from head to foot 
‘& Adjustable hood and 

| legs 
a Write for 
New Catalog 
Quality Since 1896 


If Not Available at Your 
Safety Dealer Write to 


M. SETLOW & SON, Inc. 


PLANTS. ORANGE, CONN. & PROSPERITY, SC 
Mailing Address: P.O. BOX 1784, NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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Largest and Safest 


—From page 64 


extremely helpful. Many improve- 
ments in mine and mill have result- 
ed from suggestions made at these 
meetings. 

Every month, each department 
holds its own safety meeting. Topics 
are usually those which supervision 
will emphasize during the following 
weeks. 

Sometimes an outside speaker 
will give a talk or a demonstration 
at one of these get-togethers. Re- 
cently an explosives specialist gave 
an enlightening talk on the handling 
of explosives, followed by a perti- 
nent film. 

“We stress one point at a time 
and really try to drive our message 
in,” says Bonneville. 

Investigation. Reporting of all in- 
juries, including minor ones, is a 
basic part of the program. Investi- 
gation frequently shows the accident 
was the direct or indirect result of 
a wrong method, individual error, 
faulty equipment, or unwarranted 
deviation from standard practice. 

The safety department sends reg- 
ular reports to each operating de- 
partment, showing the number of 
accidents occurring and the part of 
the body injured in each case. These 
reports often have been helpful in 
locating accident causes. 

Company safety policy is based 
on voluntary cooperation. Wearing 
of personal protective equipment, 
such as goggles, safety shoes, and 
hard hats, is not a condition of em- 
ployment. But through friendly 
persuasion, employees invariably are 
won wearing protective 
equipment suitable for the job. 
Visitors conform to plant 


over to 


also 


custom. 





THINK YOUR 
ONE VOTE 
DOESN'T COUNT? 


Well, listen. 

Senator Taft of Ohio won by less 
than one vote per precinct in 1944, 

The same close vote in Oregon in 
the 1954 election sent Richard Neu- 
berger to the Senate. 

Only 87 votes—in the fairly popu- 
lous state of Texas—was the major- 
ity that elected Lyndon Johnson to 
the Senate in 1948, 

That was quite an 
1948. President Truman 
California and Ohio by 
one vote per precinct. 


election in 
carried 
less than 


Bea 

Responsible Citizen 
VOTE 
November 8 





Communication and training. Be- 
fore the new employee goes to his 
job he listens to a 15-minute talk 
by the safety director. These dis- 
cussions deal with fire prevention 
and emergency procedures, pur- 
poses of .no-smoking areas, lifting, 
and reporting of accidents. When a 
man is transferred to another de- 
partment, he receives another in- 
formal safety talk. 

Each man is presented with two 
booklets and is expected to learn 
their contents. One is concerned 
with company standard practices 
for his job. When he changes jobs, 
he is instructed in specific details 
of his new post. 





FOR EXTENSION LADDERS 


Dealers in all principal cities 


Johnson Ladder Shoe Inc. 





“PROTECT YOUR CLIMBERS" 
With Johnson All Rubber Ankle Action Dielectric 
Ladder Shoes. The Choice of Ladder Climbers in 
all parts of the world. 


WORK SAFELY ALL-WAYS 


Our Step Ladder Shoes are popular with maintenance 
men in homes, office buildings, schools, hospitals and etc. 
Ask your Safety Supply 
Dealer or send direct. Your order will be shipped promptly. gog step LADDERS 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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let KEY-BAK 


HELP CUT 
DRILL-PRESS 
ACCIDENTS 


Attach SAF-T-CHUCK 
KEY-BAK to all drill- 4 
presses. Chuck key is/; 
always handy; SAF-T- 
CHUCK key springs 
out when released. It 
can NEVER, NEVER, 
NEVER be thrown 
from the whirling 
chuck. MODEL 7SK, 
$4.45 complete with 
#3 key. Key available 
in ten sizes. 


KEY 
= nee) 
—" 

Wear regular KEY-BAK Key al | 
Reel on your belt. Pocket 
watch size, high- polished 
chrome finish. Swedish clock 
spring reels in 24” long 
stainless-steel chain. NO 
DANGEROUS, DANGLING 
CHAINS TO CATCH IN MA- 
CHINERY AND CAUSE ACCI- 
DENTS. For your shop and 
maintenance-men. Order now! 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER — OR WRITE DIRECT! 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI EAST OF MISSISSIPPI 
Lummis Mfg. Co. CTL Company 


2242 E. Foothill Bivd. 1710 W. Stewart Ave. 
Pasadena, Calif. Wausau, Wisconsin 


OVER TWO MILLION KEY-BAKS SOLD! 


a oe 





... The Easiest One-Man 
Drum Moving Ever! 


MORSE Model 55-0 


DRUM CRADLE ( 
TRUCK 


Low-cost and versa- dx 
tile, this cradle truck 
Carries . rotates, 
manually ... dis- < 

penses. Has side 

opening for drums 

with side drain cocks 

Long wheelbase and retractible caster 
frame gives exceptional stability under 
load. For 55 and 110 gal. drums. Circle 
this product for literature and prices 


MORSE Model 150-R 
DRUM HAND TRUCK 


One man can pick up a 1,000 
Ib. load . . . and balance it 
with one finger. Model 150-R 
features rubber tired wheels 
with bal! bearings for quiet, 
easy rolling. Permits pre- 
cise positioning of loaded 
drums. For drums 24” 

to 45” high and with 
diameters from 15”, 
Sturdy steel con- 
struction. Circle this 

product for litera- 

ture and prices. 


Clip this ad to your letterhead 


MORSE 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


765 West Monlivs Street, East Syrocuse. NY 
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FIGHT 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 
the MODERN way 


What does it take to pro- 
tect everyone who uses your 
shower rooms against Ath- 
lete’s Foot? It takes the 
unique advantages only 
SANI-MIST provides— 

e Maximum protection 
against Athlete's Foot—with 
individual, undiluted appli- 
cations of SANI-MIST solu- 
tion—in just 30 seconds. 

e Inviting to use. Cool, 
refreshing SANI-MIST is 
clean and personal. 

e Minimum maintenance. 
No mixing of solutions. A 
few minutes under a hot 
shower keeps the SANI- 
MISTER sparkling clean and 
inviting. 

e No time out for repairs. 

The reliable, durable SANI- 
MISTER is made of stainless 
steel and aluminum, to take 
plenty of traffic. 
The low-cost SANI-MIST 
method is used in thousands 
of industrial plants, schools 
and country clubs. Use the 
coupon below to find out 
what it can do for you: 


SANI-MIST 


INC 


Dept. NSN, 3018 Market Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 





Please send us 
........ FREE sample of SANI-MIST 
Solution 
Complete details on this 
unique method 
EE Ee 
0 Ee 
Your Name 
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| Safety Conference 
| Wisconsin Council 


| Conference 
| Martin, manager. Fort Wayne Safety 
| Council, 
| Building, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





| Safety Council, 
| Boston 2. 


COMING 
EVENTS 


in safety and 
related fields 








| Nov. 9, Fort Worth, Texas 


Sixteenth Annual Industrial Insti- 


| tute (Hotel Texas). L. W. Graff, safe- 


ty director, Fort Worth Safety Coun- 
cil, Fort Worth 2, Texas. 


Feb. 2-3, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Annual 

and 
of Safety, 
(Hotel Schroeder.) R. W. Gillette, ex- | 
ecutive director, Wisconsin Council of | 


Nineteenth 
Exposition, 


| Safety, Inc., 1 West Wilson St., Room | 


234, Madison 2, Wis 


| Mar. 5-7, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Safety Conference & Ex- 


| position (Atlanta Biltmore Hotel). W. 
| L. Groth, executive director, PO Box | 
| 8927, Richmond 25, Va. 


| Mar. 14-15, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


1961 Northeastern Indiana Safety | 
Ivan A. | 


and Exhibit. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Mar. 28-30, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Eighth Annual Western Safety Con- | 


gress and Exhibits (Ambassador Ho- 
tel). Joseph M. Kaplan, 


April 3-4, Boston, Mass. 
Fortieth Annual Massachusetts 


Safety Conference and Exhibit (Hotel | 
Statler Hilton). Sponsored by Mas- | 
Safety 
of Western Massachusetts, | 


sachusetts Safety Council, 
Council 
and Worcester County Safety Council. 


Bert Harmon, manager, Massachusetts 


5 


April 12-14, Gainesville, Fla. 


Eighth Annual Conference on Ac- 

| cident Prevention Engineering (Uni- 

| versity of Florida). Donald B. Wilcox, 

| conference coordinator, 
Engineering, Department of Industrial | 
| Engineering, University of Florida, | 
| Gainesville, Fla. 


College of 


Mid-Winter | 


Inc. | 
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YOU can 
PREVENT 





Hold heavy trucks and trailers securely 
with ease. Prevent accidents caused by 
vehicle moving away from dock while load- 
ing or unloading. Safety Wheel Blocks are 
rugged, strong and practically indestruct- 
ible, because they’re STEEL CASTINGS. 
Easy to handle, Safety Wheel Blocks are 
your best insurance against costly accidents. 


$12.35 ea. $11.45 ea. 
1-5 blocks 6 or more 
FOB Hammond, Indiana 
Order now for immediate delivery! 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


CALUMET STEEL CASTINGS CORP. 
1636 SUMMER STREET » HAMMOND, INDIANA 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


manager, | 
| Greater Los Angeles Chapter—NSC, | 
| 3388 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles 5. 


54 Devonshire St., 


Safety Plug Lock 


NEW ELECTRICAL a ee, 


SAFETY DEVICE 
PREVENTS COSTLY 
DAMAGE! 


Protects children 
from possible 
harm. Eliminates 
accidental discon- 
necting of refrig- 
erator, freezer 
(and consequent 
food spoilage), 
appliances, any 
electrical apparatus that plugs in. Locks 
plug into outlet, keeps it secure. Prevents 
shorts due to partial contact. Installs 
easily in a moment, adjusts for any size 
plug. Best insurance you can get. For 
homes, offices, stores, factories. Buy one 
for each outlet. Dealer inquiries invited. 


3 for $1.25—6 for $2.00 
Bulk Quantity Prices 
25¢ each 
~-23¢ each 


100 to 500 
500 to 1000_. 


SAFETY PLUG-LOCK CORP. 
1270 Broadway 
New York |, N.Y. 
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SAFETY EQUIPMENT 





Product announcements in this section are reviewed for 
compliance with the advertising policy of the NATIONAL 
SAFETY NEWS. Inclusion should not, however, be construed as 
endorsement or approval by the National Safety Council. 


Safety Hat Liners 
Have No-Metal Design 


Six new safety hat winter 
liners are now available from 
Jackson Products, Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co., 31739 Mound 
Road, Warren, Mich. De- 
signed for outdoor industrial 
activities, these liners are of- 
fered in a range of styles. 
These liners fit all hats and 
workers, and feature lightweight durable materials for 
warmth and ease of washing. The metal-free design of 
these liners permits their use by workers exposed to 
electrical shock hazards. 

Styles include Model FC-2 with %-in. deep all-orlon 
pile lining and Model FC-4 which features a removable 
ear flap that attaches to a cap with a plastic zipper. 
Jackson Products, Air Reduction Sales Co., 31739 
Mound Road, Warren, Michigan (Item 301) 


Industrial Wiper 
Dispenser 
The Kraft-board dis- 
posable dispenser is po- 
sitioned by an adhesive 
backing. There are eye- 
lets, if desired. The 
MAGIC WIPER is a 
lint-free paper with high 
wet strength. 
The Silicone Paper Co. of America, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. (Item 302) 


One-Man Unit Produces Foam in Seconds 


A unit with a foam capacity of 600 gal. per minute, 
designed for first aid fire-fighting in plants handling 
flammable liquids, is now available. 

The Aer-O-Foam Station, operated by one man, 
produces foam in quantities adequate to fight sizable 
fires up to 30 minutes . . . or long enough for heavy- 
duty foam trucks and other foam equipment to be 
brought into action. 

East station consists of a steel cradle, a 55-gal. sup- 
ply of Aer-O-Foam liquid, an Aer-O-Foam line pro- 
portioner and an RP-6A nozzle connected with 100 ft. 
or 150 ft. of 1¥2-in. hose. It can be installed by piping 


the inlet to a source of water at suitable pressure. 

To start fire-fighting action, the operator removes the 
canvas cover, strips out the hose, inserts the pickup 
tube in the vent in the top of the tank, and opens the 
water valve. Foam begins flowing in seconds—125 
lbs. of water pressure provides a foam stream up to 
50 ft. long. 

National Foam System, Inc., West Chester, Pa. 
(Item 303) 


Lineman’s 
Safety Strap 
A linemen’s safety strap, 
with abrasion resistance and 
flexibility, has been intro- 
duced. The strap is made of 
six-ply nylon material, vul- 
canized for adhesion. 
, Four outer plies are black. 
\. Two inner plies are red. The 
inner red plies will emerge as 
the outer plies are worn and, serving as a warning 
signal, will indicate to the user when to replace the 
worn strap. 

The linemen’s strap is fitted with tested drop-forged 
steel snap hooks and buckle and is available in various 
lengths. 

Each strap is stamped with the date of manufacture. 
Atlas Safety Equipment Co., Inc., 175-179 North 
10th Street, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. (Item 304) 


Flexible Frame 

Goggle For Dust, 

Splash 

A soft, flexible frame 

cushion-fits to the face. 

These goggles have plas- 

tic vents—open-louvered 
front and rear for dust conditions, and open-louvered 
rear only for splash conditions. This product is avail- 
able in clear or green frame with clear or green single 
lens. 
Welsh Mfg. Co., Magnolia St., Providence, Rhode 
Island (Item 305) 
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ULC Lists Gas 
Operated Alarms 


Falcon Alarm Company’s 
automatic gas operated fire 
alarms have been listed by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories of 
Canada, Inc., under their in- 
spection service. 

These alarms reportedly are 
the first gas-powered units to 
be listed by the ULC and are 

the first single station units of any type listed by the 
ULC. 

A sight glass permits inspection to determine the 
level of the liquefied Freon gas, the power source. 
Components of the unit permit the horn to be located 
up to 250 ft from the detector. Modified components 
permit their use to form manual and automatic fire 
alarm systems for certain applications. 

Falcon Alarm Co., Inc., Summit, N. J. (Item 306) 


Safety Glasses 


Sightgard safety eyewear 
is available in metal and 
acetate frames, temple 
styles, and rigid and ad- 
justable nose pads. Custom 
fitting is possible through a 
range of lenses, bridges, 
and temple sizes. Side 
shields are available with 
the flesh and ebony acetate 
models. Also featured is a 

universal bridge designed to simplify stocking and fit- 
ting problems. 

The new line provides various types of lenses, cov- 
ers, and plates. These include clear lenses in the stand- 
ard S-7 shape; lightweight plastic lenses where pitting 
is a problem; and ultra-filter lenses for protection 
against glare and impact. Round 50mm lenses and 
plates are also available for chipper and welder eye 
protection, for filtering of sodium glare, for protection 
against pitting and spatter, and for use in visual read- 
ing of melt condition in steel operations. 

MSA has also developed a package prescription serv- 
ice with the Sightgard eyewear line. 

Frames for the Sightgard line are provided in acetate, 
metal, and acetate-on-metal. The acetate frames are 
resistant to combustion. The metal frames are corro- 
sion-resistant, with 18 per cent nickel silver used in 
structural parts. In the acetate-on-metal style, strength 
is built into the bridge and endpiece areas. 

A range of side shields provides a perforated wire 
mesh, insulated wire mesh, a solid acetate side in flesh 
or green colors, or a perforated acetate side in flesh or 
green. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., 201 North Braddock 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. (Item 307) 


Stair and Floor Tiles 


Slip resistant ALUNDUM stair and floor tiles are 
being sold. 

ALUNDUM stair and floor tiles contain from 65 to 
80 per cent aluminum oxide abrasive grain to insure 
gripping action for safe footing throughout the life 
of the tread. 

These alundum stair and floor tiles are made in 
various standard sizes from 3x 3x % to12x12x1% 
in. They are available in brown, red, gray, black, green 
and speckled white. 

Norton Co., Worcester 6, Mass. (Item 308) 


Lebus Ratchet 
Type Load Binder 

A ratchet-type load binder, 
designed to get the last half 
link of chain in take-up, is 
being offered. 

Features include rigid one- 
piece construction with no 
bolts or nuts, a rustproofed 
ratchet spring and heavy bar- 
rel: This load binder has 
forged alloy hooks, a one- 

piece handle and requires no cheater to bind a load 
tight. 

Light in weight to enable simple handling, yet with 
strength to break high test chain, the ratchet load 
binder has square threads which allow tightening and 
self cleaning. 

It is avaliable in three models to fit chain sizes of 
¥— in., 4% in. and % in. The R-7 model has an average 
breaking strength of 16,200 Ibs.; the R-2 model, 26,000 
Ibs., and the R-C model, 37,000 Ibs. All three models 
have an 8-in. take-up. 

The ratchet type load binder will complement the 
Lebus load binder line which includes the standard, 
snubbing and releasing types. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co., Crosby-Laughlin 
Div., Box 570, Fort Wayne, Ind. (item 309) 


Clamp Has Wide 
Grip Range 

A device for those using a spe- 
cial opening “G” clamp increases 
this clamp’s range of grips and 
eliminates need for another clamp 
where large variance in grip would 
ordinarily require its use. 

A one-ton with %4-1%-in grip 
can be converted into a clamp hav- 
ing grip of 0-%4 in. by slipping the 
adapter into position. This provides 
one clamp to handle 0-1% in. ma- 

terials. 

A three-ton 134-3% in. can be converted to 44-3% 
in., a clamp about one-half the weight of a large open- 
ing 0-3-in. clamp. 

This adapter unit, with pad, can be replaced when 
worn. It slips in and out without use of tools and does 
not interfere with pad in clamp. 

Merrill Brothers, Artic St., Maspeth, N. Y. (Item 
310) 
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Cold Weather 
Work Glove 


A process of impregnating 
jersey gloves with non-slip vinyl 
is said to give at least 10 times 
longer wear. Other benefits re- 
ported are safe grip, oil and water 
repellency, retention of flexibil- 
ity, and the comfort of ordinary 

~ jersey. 

The palm is heavily coated. The back is lightly im- 
pregnated to resist scuffing but let the fabric breathe. 
This glove, Tuf Duk, is recommended for outdoor 
work, cold rooms and refrigerated products handling. 


Edmont, Inc., Coshocton, Ohio (Item 311) 


Control for 
Punch Presses 


Designed for punch 
presses, a control now 
available can also be 
adapted to automated 
operations and pro- 
gressive automated se- 
quences. The Cycle- 
Chek system is de- 

signed for dog type and air clutch presses and re- 
portedly will eliminate die breakage and costly down 
time. 

The system is electric with no electronic parts and 
can be serviced by electricians. There are three main 
components with visual indicators to keep the oper- 
ator informed of the operating condition of the press. 

In the detector switch individual swinging contact 
fingers can be slipped on or off independently without 
removal of the switch frame from its mounting. The 
ejected part causes the finger to swing out and engage 
the contact spring with a wiping action for positive 
electrical contact. The unit contains no magnets which 
might become shorted by minute metal particles. 
Rehric Safety Controls, 3730 East 26th St., Los 
Angeles 23, California (Item 312) 


Drum and 
Barrel Truck 


A drum and barrel truck, 
said to make it possible for 
one operator to _ place 
heavy drums on pallets, has 
been announced. 

Designated EZY-ROL 
BARREL CART, the man- 
ufacturer says the design of 
this truck allows the barrel 

to be carried at pallet height so in one forward mo- 
tion the drum can be placed on a pallet with a mini- 
mum of operator effort. Drums reportedly can be 
safely lowered from pallets with this cart. 

Although an extra set of wheels is primarily used on 


this truck to facilitate pallet loading, the four wheels 
carry the entire load, reducing operator effort when 
moving heavy drums. 

The hazard of moving heavy drums down ramps or 
steep inclines can also be reduced with this truck, it is 
claimed, as it is available with two-wheel safety brakes 
which give the operator control of the load. 

The main frame of this barrel truck is constructed 
from heavy steel tubing with a 1-in. diameter replace- 
able axle. It is available in aluminum where light 
weight is a factor. ; 

Wheels are equipped with ball bearings to provide 
an easy roll, regardless of temperature or weather con- 
ditions. Solid rubber tires or pneumatic wheels are op- 
tional. 

Valley Craft Products, Inc., 770 Jefferson Ave., 
Lake City, Minn. (Item 313) 


Portable Extinguisher 


Two fire extinguishers are 
being offered. Available in 2% 
Ib and 5 lb. capacities, these ex- 
tinguishers are UL-approved for 
fires involving flammable liquids 
or electrical equipment. Both 
models are portable and have 
instant squeeze grip nozzles, en- 
abling the user to direct a blan- 
ket of CO, gas at the heart of 
the flame and smother the fire. 
American Industrial Safety Equipment Co., 3500 
Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio (Item 314) 


Ear Protectors 


Straightaway Ear Protec- 
tors emphasize comfort, 
without sacrificing high at- 
tenuation. Model 372-9A 
features a wide, extruded 
and flexible headband with 
low tension spring, and a 
weight of 11 oz. 

A neoprene band with 
nylon braided cover holds 
the removable ear seals in 

place. Filters of clover-leaf design trap more noise 
than their predecessors. 

To integrate with any hard hat on the market, Model 
372-20 HH comprises a pair of slim style, high at- 
tenuation, green domes fastened into a soft cloth 
harness held between the webbing and the top of the 
hat and by a strap of the same material under th> chin. 

Each of these two models is available with civilian 
or military-type communications systems. 

Almost a third lighter than the 372-9A, Straightaway 
Model 372-20A weighs less than 8 oz. These pro- 
tectors feature green silhouette domes, high attenua- 
tion. 

Model 372-25 WH _ integrates Straightaway Ear 
Protectors of the 372-20A type with a Fibre-Metal 
welder’s helmet. 

David Clark Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass. (Item 315) 
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Wide-Vision 
Welding Helmets 


Wide-vision welding hel- 

mets provide a_large-view 

lens opening of more than 19 

sq. in. Lenses are seated in a 

leakproof, nonelectrical con- 

ducting, neoprene holder for 

lens removal and replacement. 

Metal splash or spatter bounces off and doesn’t ad- 

here to the impact- and fire-resistant holder. These 

helmets can be furnished in fiberglass or vulcanized 

fiber with snap-in Fit-Rite headgear or safety cap. 
Mountings are identical and interchangeable. 

Flood Safety Products Co., 3035-37 West Lake 

Street, Chicago 12, Ill. (Item 316) 


Chemical Workers 


Goggle Also for 
Chippers, Welders 


A molded rubber goggle 
in forest green color is de- 
signed for welders and chip- 
pers as well as chemical 
workers. 

Acid resistant, this prod- 
uct has soft-rolled edges, is 

comfortable, yet fits the face. The goggle features a 
large lens size, S-7 shape, providing wide-angle vision, 
and will fit over any modern eyeglass frames. Avail- 
able with aluminum, non-corrosive vents (for welders 
and chippers) or without (for chemical workers). 

Bausch & Lomb Inc., Rochester 2, N. Y. (Item 317) 


Guard Has Adjust- 
able Eye Shield, 
Tool Rest 


The Grinder Ga-R- 
est is a guard for a 
bench grinder that in- 
corporates an adjust- 
able eye shield with an adjustable tool rest. 

This guard mounts independently on fractional 
horsepower motors (motors, 1725 to 3450 rpm, taken 
out of a washing machine, refrigerator etc.) used with 
standard motor arbors on which a 6-in. grinding wheel 
is mounted. 

Appliance Engineering Co., 2052 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois (Item 318) 


6-Unit UL-Rated Extinguisher 


A 2% lb. dry chemical pressurized type fire ex- 
tinguisher has a 6-unit rating by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. 

With 14-Ib. more of a new powder, this extinguisher 
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has put out 50 per cent more fire at Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. These extinguishers carry the I.C.C. and 
Factory Mutual approval. 

M. L. Snyder & Son, Inc., Jasper & York Streets, 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. (Item 319) 


Carpincho Leather 
For Welder’s Gloves 


Imported Carpincho, the 
leather used in a line of weld- 
er’s gloves, is said to resist 
heat shrinkage but remain soft 
and supple. These gloves also 
have reinforcement in the 
thumb crotch. They are avail- 
able in 13%-in. gloves and 
mittens. A driver’s-type glove 
is also in the line. 

Singer Glove Mfg. Co., 860 Weed St., Chicago 
22, Ill. (Item 320) 














Electrical 
Safety Hats 


A line of electri- 
cal safety hats has 
been announced. 

Fabricated from 
new-formula plas- 
tic, the headgear 
has been designed 

to offer double protection—from electrical shock as 
well as impact. The hats meet and exceed E.E.I. speci- 
fications. 

Another feature is their ability to withstand 40 ft. 
lbs. without showing visible structural or material weak- 
ness. The tested penetration depth of the material is 
Y4-in., less than the %-in. depth permitted by the 
specification. 

The hat shell material is corrosion-resistant and 
maintenance free. It provides insulating safety and per- 
mits visual detection of minute damage. Standard color 
of the new line of hats is yellow. 

The Boyer-Campbell Co., 801 West Baltimore 
Street, Detroit 2, Michigan (item 321) 


Hand Creams 


Halene Aerosol 
hand cream with sili- 
cones added is avail- 
able with modern 
Aerosol packaging. 
Halene is available in 
— a 6 oz. Aerosol can. 

Silicones repel water and water solutions. For those 
whose hands are being continually immersed in water, 
Halene acts as a barrier. 

A. E. Halperin & Co., Inc., 75 Northampton Street, 
Boston 18, Mass. (Item 322) 
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Add Firmhold Finish 
To Neoprene Gloves 


Wil-Grip Firmhold Finish offers re- 
sistance to most oils, fats, greases, 
petroleum solvents and caustics. One 
of the 10 gloves sold under the Wil- 
Gard trademark, the Neoprene Wil- 
Grip Firmhold Finish is available in 
three weights of black neoprene and in 
two weights (smooth finish) of white 
neoprene. 

Cross-hatches of material provide 
a rough, gripping surface molded into 
the fingers and palms of the gloves 

to give gripping and holding friction on wet or slippery 
surfaces. 

These gloves are allergen-free. The most sensitive 
hands don’t react to it. The glove is tough and durable, 
and won't deteriorate from age or exposure to sunlight. 
The Wilson Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio (Item 323) 


Absorbent Helps 
Prevent Slipping 


Zorb-All is a floor ab- 
sorbent for prevention of 
slipping accidents on icy 
steps, sidewalks, drives, 
walkovers, parking lots and 
skidding of automobiles, 
trucks, materials-handling 
vehicles on drives, loading 
docks, ramps, and streets. 

Not a chemical, Zorb-All 

won't irritate the skin, damage wood, metal or rubber, 
harm shrubs, grass, fabric, discolor or pit concrete. 
Angular particles don’t melt ice, but resist breakdown 
under vehicular or foot traffic. Zorb-All is said to pro- 
vide absorption of oils, grease, water, paints, inks, 
chemicals, other liquids. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Michi- 
gan (Item 324) 


Air-Tight 
Headgear 


Tite Seal Headgear pro- 
duces an airtight seal with 
two adjustments—on top 
and in back. Contour fit- 
ting plastic allows fit on any 
size or shape head. 

The seal is not depen- 
dent upon six buckles. The 
headgear is available on 
airline respirators and firm’s 

line of standard and Scottoramic gas masks. 

It requires less wearer training time. 

Straps have been eliminated. The mask and head- 
gear are cleaned with soap and hot water. 
Willson Products, Div. of Ray-O-Vac Co., 212 E. 
Washington Ave., Madison 10, Wisc. (Item 325) 
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Steel Rolling 
Step Platforms 


A line of all-steel rolling 
step platforms has mobility 
with stability. This line fea- 
tures a flared base for sta- 
bility, and a foolproof cast- 
er locking device on the 6 
through 12-ft. models. 

The locking device auto- 
matically locks the ladder 
to the floor when the user 

first steps on the ladder. A slight pressure on a release 
bar readies the unit for movement to a new position. 
One through five-step models are equipped with spring- 
loaded casters as standard equipment. 

Other features include all-steel welded construc- 
tion, and large, rubber tipped feet for solid footing. 

These rolling rigid-locking platforms, painted in 
brilliant safety yellow or gleaming aluminum, are 
available for working heights to 15 ft. with safety 
treads of expanded metal (standard) or non-slip rub- 
ber or anti-skid grating. 
Louisville Ladder Co., 1101 West Oak St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. (Item 326) 


Drum Yoke for 
Overhead Hoist 


A drum hoisting 
yoke has been de- 
signed for use 
wherever an over- 
head hoist is avail- 
able and can also 
be adapted for use 
with a _ fork-lift 

truck—making a drum dumper of your fork lift. 

The drums are engaged by an attachable steel girdle 
made primarily for use with 55 gal. steel drums. 

It is adaptable to fiber drums or other sizes of steel 
drums by using the proper size girdle. 
Sterling Fleischman Co., Broomall, Pa. (item 327) 


Compact Protective 
Rainwear Suit 

A protective rainwear suit com- 
posed of jacket, overalls, and hood, 
is now available at Davis-Jetsun 
Clothing. It is small enough to be 
folded into the glove compartment 
of a car. 

Made of lightweight yellow vinyl 
film, these suits have electronically 
welded seams, plastic buttons, re- 
inforced plastic button holes, and 
air vents under the arm. A full cut 
is featured for free action. The suit 

is available in medium (36-40) and large (40-44), is 
resistant to oils, chemicals, and acids, will not stiffen 
at 20 degrees below zero, and is easily washed in 
detergent. 
Davis-Emergency Equipment Co., 45 Halleck St., 
Newark 4, N. J. (Item 328) 
Number on Reader Service Postcard 
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Guardian Safety 
Equipment Co. 
Guardian Safety 
Equipment Co., 
(Division Safety 
Inc.) announces 
new office and 
warehouse at 37 
East 21st St., Lin- 
den, N. J. 
“Guardian” is the distributor for: Chicago Eye 
Shield, Scott Aviation, Johnson Williams, Fibre Metal, 
Medical Supply and other companies. The firm serves 
upstate New York, northern New Jersey, and metro- 
politan New York City. 





Oxy-Catalyst, Inc. 


Automotive Division of Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., Berwyn, 
Pa., announces appointment of these representatives 
for their line of exhaust purifiers for gasoline, LP gas, 
and diesel powered industrial vehicles: 

Plowden Roberts, Columbia, S$. C.—North Carolina. 
South Carolina, and Georgia; Fred Hess, Jr., Albu- 
querque, N. M.—New Mexico; J. P. Fuller, Inc., 
Elizabethton, Ten.a.—Tennessee and Alabama; Rittiner 
Equipment Co., Gretna, La.—Louisiana and Arkansas. 


Venti-Breather Products, Inc. 

Carl Sigler has been ap- 
pointed president of Venti- 
Breather Products, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Chicago, 
with headquarters at Wash- 
ington. They make mouth-to- 
mouth life-saving devices. 

He has worked with and 
has been Gordon Best adver- 
tising agency sales manager of 
Bauer & Black, Grove Laboratories, Andrew Jergens 
and Lehn and Fink. 


Carl Sigler 


International Film Bureau 


International Film Bureau Inc., producer and dis- 
tributor of 16mm films, has moved to new quarters at 
332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 


Detectogas Instruments, Inc. 
Detectogas Instruments, 
Inc. of Houston has announced 
appointment of Frank A. Paul 
as sales representative for the 
Detectogas Monitor, a gas 
safety device. Paul Will work 
from the Houston office, but 
will also be active in the na- 
tional marketing program for 
Detectogas. 
; Prior to joining the com- 
pany, Mr. Paul was sales engineer for J. R. Dowdell 
& Co. and Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. 


Frank A. Paul 
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Granet Corp. 


The Granet Corp. of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., manufacturers 
of coated fabric work gloves, 
announces the appointment of 
William Devlin of Chicago as 
its midwestern representative. 
He will work in distributor 
William Devlin relations, sales and service. 


American LaFrance 

Harry E. Butters, advertising manager for fire pro- 
tection equipment, has retired, effective October Ist, 
after 43 years with American LaFrance, a division of 
Sterling Precision Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 

Mr. Butters recently has been in charge of advertising 
and promotion of the company’s lines of industrial and 
consumer fire protection equipment. 

I. Sloane Palmer is now advertising manager for fire 
protection equipment. 

Fibre-Metal Products Co. 

A new southeastern ware- 
house has been announced by 
The Fibre-Metal Products 
Company of Chester, Pa. 
Fibre-Metal Southeast, Inc. of 
Decatur, Ga., will distribute 
Fibre-Metal products, Glen- 
dale Optical Co. products and 
J. M. Ragle Industries prod- 
ucts to welding and safety sup- 
ply distributors of the south- 
eastern United States. 

Services will include ship- 
ment from Decatur stocks, 
field sales assistance and ex- 
tension of factory services. 

Operations will commence 
October 3, 1960, and will be 
directed and guided by Deric 
B. Pepler, general manager. 


Deric B. Pepler 


Joseph J. Hauser of Phila- 
delphia has joined Fibre-Metal 
Southeast’s sales staff. His ter- 
ritory will include Alabama, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and parts of Florida 
and Tennessee. 


Joseph J. Hauser 


Carlson Sales Co. 


J. Stone Carlson, of Carlson Sales Co., Needham, 
Mass., has been named sales representative in the New 
England area for industrial glove products manufac- 
tured by The Pioneer Rubber Co. of Willard, Ohio. 

Mr. Carlon will represent Pioneer’s Stanzoil, Stan- 
flex, Pacemaker, Sheergrip and Nimble Fingers indus- 
trial gloves in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont (except in the 
County of Bennington, Vt.). 
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Diary 

—From page 52 

Joe, I tell you we can do something 
with this material, bad as it is. Now 
let’s you and |... .” and I was off 
onto a hard sell of a training pro- 
gram I’ve been wanting to test out. 

When I saw Bill Malloy, the Lem- 
merton safety engineer, and at his 
request went into a huddle with 
his superintendent, I was a guy with 
a blueprint in his hands, table of 
measurements, a set of statistics on 
foot and vehicular traffic. I was do- 
ing nothing but saying, “This is the 
problem. There are several ways to 
solve it. Let’s consider the alterna- 
tives.” | was, in a word, just about 
as emotional as an electronic com- 
puter. 

I took the problem of me home 
to the world’s leading authority on 
the subject—my wife. Sue laughed 
at my dead-serious presentation of 
the case. “Look,” she said, “there 
are simple, one-piece people, who 
can work with simple, one-piece 
methods. You aren't one of them. 
You're about one-third eager mis- 


sionary, about one-third prophet of 
doom, and about one-third techni- 
cian. It doesn’t make a bad balance. 
Go along with it.” 
I looked a little anxious. “Still,” 
I said, “a man ought to, in dealing 
with the outside world, adapt to the 
needs of the people he meets.” 
“You adapt,” Sue said. “Some- 
times you adapt to other people’s 
needs too darned well. Like moon- 
ing around hospital corridors when 
somebody has a sore shinbone. But 
I wouldn’t change you. Maybe I 
married you because I liked the 
combination of sentimentalist and 
tough guy, of worrier and optimist, 
of hunch-player and scientific engi- 
neer. Maybe if you were the age of 
your son, I'd be trying to reshape 
you like I’m trying to shape him. 
But not now, dear. You may not 
be the perfect safety engineer, but 
you're the best you'll ever be, and 
that best is, by the trade’s stand- 
ards, pretty good. Let it rest there.” 
I suppose she’s right. And I sup- 
pose Gorvan and Marron and Sites 
and the others are right, too. 
Maybe even I am right. 








» VENTILATING HEATER 


Fresh Air... heated 
fresh air in one e 
portable unit! 


® Weighs only 62 pounds 

® 300 to 800 cfm Fame ope air 
®@ 10° to 96° temperature rise ® Eliminat hol l 
Propane or Butane fuel 
®@ 10° L.P.G. hose standard 


Order through your favorite distributor. 


© Safe fresh air blown into 
manhole at all times. 





and oxygen deficiency 
accidents. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SHOWING ALL MoPeCo MODELS. 
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MINIATURE 2-WAY RADIO 
SYSTEM Keeps YOU in 
CONTACT in ANY Situation; 
ANY TIME, ANYWHERE 


the SEISCOR 
revePAay 


. is a portable 
industrial quality 
communications sys- 
tem that becomes a 
part of your wear- 
ing apparel. It is 
engineered for 
short-range applica- 
tions where depend- 
ability 2nd conveni- 
ence of use are 
essentia!. Precision 
circuit and durable 
construction provide 
extremely low main- 
tenance and trouble- 
free operation! 

@ Fully transistor- 
‘aod ori 


MODEL HR 

Hardhat with built-in 
transceiver, antenna, 
earphones and mike. 
High and low noise 
level models available. 





Belt-clip transceiver 
and headset with built- 
in antenna, earphones 
and mike. High and low 
noise level models 
life available. 


© Long 

a frequency between 20-55 
me., A.M. 

© No license required on 27 mc. units. 


Let Seiscor Engineers analyze your short-range 
communications problems. Example: Special 
units have been into protective cloth- 
ing for crash-crew fighters. 

FIND OUT TODAY HOW TELE- 
PATH CAN IMPROVE YOUR SHORT 
RANGE COMMUNICATIONS! 


Write for name of nearest TELEPATH 
dealer, and complete information on 
versatile TELEPATH communications. 


<SEISCOR> 


A DIVISION OF SEISMOGEAPH SERVICE CORPORATION 


BOX 1590, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


























PUBLICATIONS 


These trade publications will keep you up-to-the-minute on 
new developments in safety equipment and health products. 
All catalogs are free, and will be sent without obligation. 
Just citcle publication number on the Reader Service Postcard. 








Safety Si 
Ready Made Sign Co., Inc., 115 Worth 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. announces the 


publication of their latest catalog of stock 
signs. In addition to standard industrial 
signs it includes signs covering fire pre- 
vention, radiation, information, traffic, 
civil defense and a wide collection of 
signs for every business need. The Ready 
Made Sign Company has been serving in- 
dustry since 1861. They are members of 
the National Safety Council and all signs 
are manufactured in accordance with The 
American Standards Association Specifica- 
tions for industrial accident signs. 

For more details circle No. 400 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Floor Cleaner 
Associated Just Distributors, Inc., 702 
South Wolfe St., Baltimore 31, Md., an- 
nounces a new product for cleaning floors. 
It lifts out dirt, grime, and embedded 
soil, suspending it in solution for rinsing. 
The manufacturer claims there is no 
harmful penetration of pores, loss of 
vital oils, plasticizers, or resins; no grind- 
ing, abrasive action to scratch or roughen 
surfaces; no redisposition of soil onto 
the surface or back into the pores. 
Cleaning efficiency is claimed even in 
cold water. Literature is available. 
For more details circle No. 40! 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Asbestos-Cement Pipe for Fire Lines 

Advantages of ment Transite 
pipe for fire protection systems in in- 
dustrial plants are described and illus- 
trated in an 8-page brochure published 
by Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East 40th 
St., New York 16. Described are per- 
formance properties related to dependable 
protection and to savings in cost and 
installation. Among these characteristics 
are corrosion resistant, high flow ca- 
pacity, described weight-strength ratio 
and “Ring-Tite” joints. Also illustrated 
is a typical arrangement of a plant fire 
protection system from tank or well to 
connections to building supply and hy- 
drants, including correct location of fit- 
tings and outlets. 

For more details circle No. 402 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Shoes 
The 1961 catalog of Iron Age steel toe 

safety shoes is available. Included are 
safety oxfords patterned after dress and 
work shoes. Also mentioned are safety 
rubber footwear. Iron Age Div., H. Childs 
Co., Inc., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 

For more details circle No. 403 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Vacuum Lifters 

Literature is available from the Atlantic 
India Rubber Works, Inc., on vacuum 
lifters that have been designed for speed- 
ing punch press work and can be used 
with smooth-surface materials. Other ap- 
plications are plastic molding, metal fab- 
ricating, glass handling and industries in- 
volving smooth, non-porous surfaces. 
They come in various sizes, from the 
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one-finger lifter for light objects or rais- 
ing corners for a better grip to the two- 
man vacuum lifter for heavy gauge metal, 
marble slabs and heavy plate glass. 

For more details circle No. 404 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Safety Glasses 
Brochures announce line of six basic 

models of safety glasses, made by the 
American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 
Features are wider temples, a seven- 
barrel hinge said to increase strength 
where frame and temple meet, screw con- 
struction reportedly eliminating fall out of 
screws, wider endpieces for strength, a 
safety ridge which tends to hold the lens 
in place under impact, non-refiecting 
mesh side shields, and sturdy frame. 

For more details circle No. 405 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Heat-Resistant Paint 
A 4-page engineering specification bul- 

letin for Heat-Rem H-170 has been an- 
nounced by Speco, Inc., 7308 Associtate 
Ave., Cleveland 9, Ohio. Described are 
the product’s uses, composition, applica- 
tion and storage stability. The folder 
discusses results of tests that show H- 
170’s resistance to heat of up to 1700 
deg., salt spray, oxidation, oil damage 
and stress. 

For more details circle No. 406 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Gamma Spectrometer System 
Known as the GSS-1, the system men- 
tioned in available literature uses an 
analytical principle to obtain high resolu- 
tion over a wide range of spectra energy. 
The system can analyze emitters in the 
approximate energy range from soft X- 
rays to more than 6 mev. At the same 
time, “dark current” background is said 
to be eliminated. Illustrated are graphs 
showing the spectra of various radioiso- 
topes including colbalt-60, lead-210, cesi- 
um-137, radium, uranium ore, euxenite 
ore, iron-59, chromium-51, and idine-131. 
For more details circle No. 407 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Strapping Tools 
Catalog SPD-238 contains a_ specifica- 
tion chart that lists applications for four 
electric-powered and eight air-powered 
tools. Also covered are suspension brack- 
ets and hooks. Signode Steel Strapping 
Co., 2600 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47. 
For more details circle No. 408 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Saws 
Here’s a 34-page handbook on selec- 

tion and use of hack saw and band saw 
blades for cutting ferrous and nonferrous 
metals, hard plastics, and rubber. The 
publication has subject index and photos. 
Nicholson File Co., 23 Acorn St., Provi- 
dence 1, R. I. 

For more details circle No. 409 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Lift Trucks 
Available from the Automatic Trans- 

portation Co., 101 W. 8th Street, Chicago 
20 is this 12-page brochure that dis- 
cusses material-handling operations of the 
future. The booklet tells how the com- 
pany designs and develops trucks for 
tomorrow. 

For more details circle No. 410 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Dust Separators 
Selection, installation, and performance 

data for Dual-Clone separators are out- 
lined in bulletin D-20. Multiple group- 
ings handle several systems of dust col- 
lection and higher air volumes. The Day 
Co., 810 Third Ave., N.E., Minneapolis 13, 
Minn. 

For more details circle No. 411 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Electric Motors 
General and special-purpose motors for 

most fractional and integral horsepower 
needs are listed in this 8-page illustrated 
motor selector publication. Included is 
information on generators, bench grind- 
ers, speed reducers, and other products. 
Howell Electric Motors Co., 409 N. Roose- 
velt St., Howell, Mich. 

For more details circle No. 412 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Flaw Detector 
Ultrasonic flaw detection is the subject 

of this 8-page bulletin T-200. Covered are 
the advantages of what is reported a 
compact, portable, high-performance in- 
strument manufactured by Branson In- 
strument, Inc., 37 Brown House Rd., 
Stamford, Conn. Included are specifica- 
tions and applications. 

For more details circle No. 413 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Air Compressors 
Centrifugal compressors with capacities 

from 5,000 to 38,000 cfm. and 1,000 to 
8,000 bhp. are described in 20-page bulle- 
tin No. 175. Included are design features, 
frame sizes, with cut-away drawings, and 
photos. Clark Bros. Co., 600 Lincoln Ave., 
Olean, N.Y. 

For more details circle No. 414 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Temperature Controllers 
Booklet MC-185A describes Series 560 

electronic indicating temperature con- 
trollers. The portable instruments cover 
a range of —100 to 600 F. Full specifica- 
tions are covered. Fenwal Inc., 32 Pleas- 
ant St., Ashland, Mass. 

For more details circle No. 415 

on enclosed return postal card 


Hand Tools 
Catalog No. H-9 has 16 pages of in- 
formation covering such hand tools as 
wrenches, pliers, cutters, screw drivers, 
punches, chisels, socket sets, extensions, 
tool chests, feeler gages, and others. 
Owatonna Tool Co., Owatonna, Minn. 
For more details circle No. 416 
on enclosed return postal card. 
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Thermocouples 
Hard-pack, small-diameter, mineral-in- 

sulated thermocouples are covered in 16- 
page catalog G100-4. Contained is a guide 
to MegopaK bulk material, elements, and 
complete assemblies. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., 2747 4th Avenue, S., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 

For more details circle No. 417 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Air Sampler 
This 4-page brochure from the Staplex 

Co., 771 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 32, N.Y., de- 
scribes a unit that measures air contain- 
ing particles as small as one 100th of a 
micron in diameter. It has a pump and 
high-speed motor built into the casing. 
For outdoor, indoor sampling jobs. 

For more details circle No. 418 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Hoists-Trolleys-Cranes 
Bulletin DH-28A has 8 pages of data 

on motor-operated hoists with 300 to 
20,000-lb. capacities, lightweight hand 
hoists, and three types of cranes. Weights 
and dimensions are given. American Chain 
& Cable Co., Inc. 

For more details circle No. 419 

on enclosed return postal card 


Triplex Masts 
Bulletin 2410A concerns triplex masts 
for gasoline-powered and electric lift 
trucks. For use where there are low ceil- 
ings and doorways, as well as high 
stacking jobs. The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
For more details circle No. 420 
on enclosed return postal card 


Wire Rope 
This 156-page catalog contains wire 

rope information and performance details 
on equipment such as hoists, cranes, 
drivers. Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa 

For more details circle No. 421 

on enclosed return postal card 


Fiame Resistant Enamel 
Literature is available, based on a non- 
volatile chlorinated alkyd resin solution 
that was subject to a test under which 
paint films on a steel panel wouldn’t 
ignite after 30 seconds of electrical heat- 
ing which reached a temperature of 2300 
F. Hooker Chemical Corp., Buffalo & 
47th, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
For more details circle No. 422 
on enclosed return postal card 


Viny! Heat-Reactive Tubing 
Information is on hand describing tub- 

ing that shrinks under heat to provide a 
covering for symmetrical or gently con- 
toured shapes. Now available in transpar- 
ent or in unimprinted black. For objects 
3/64 to 5 in. outside dimension. Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. 

For more details circle No. 423 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Glass Spray Coating 
This is a spray coating said to provide 

a corrosion-resistant surface to metals, 
wood, and concrete. A homogeneous mix- 
ture of the Flake, plus resin, fillers, accel- 
erator, and pigment, if desired. The ma- 
terial is sprayed on, then rolled for a 
smooth uniform surface. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., P.O. Box 901, Toledo 1, 
Ohio. Literature is available. 

For more details circle No. 424 

on enclosed return postal card 


Rubber-Cushioned Ceramic Tile 
Made of 9-in. square preformed rubber 
grid that holds 64 ceramic tiles. The 
maker says this ceramic floor is quiet 
and easy on the feet. Available in 12 
color combinations. The United States 
Ceramic Tile Co., 217 4th Street, NE., 
Canton 2, Ohio. Brochures are available 

For more details circle No. 425 

on enclosed return postal card 
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Heati lements 
Nickel-chromium alloy for heating ele- 


ments in controlled atmosphere furnaces 
is detailed in 8-page bulletin 110. Included 
are typical life and temperature-resistance 
curves and other test data. Hoskins Mfg. 
Co., 4445 Lawton Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 
Literature on request. 

For more details circle No. 426 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Ball Valve 
Information is available regarding this 

valve, said to offer no resistance ot flow, 
creating no turbulence or pressure drop. 
Mounts in any position. Optional ratchet 
opens or closes valve easily. In % to 2-in. 
sizes, pressures to 1000 psi. Besler Corp., 
4053 Harlan St. Oakland 8, Calif. 

For more details circle No. 427 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Mobile Oil Filter 
As indicated in available literature, this 

filter gets rid of contaminants of 0.5 or 
3.0 microns. Change in filtering is made 
by replacing the filter element and re- 
setting panel valve. It cleans and recir- 
culates continuously, stores, then recir- 
culates using a built-in 20 gal. reservoir. 
Walter Kidde & Co., 675 Main St., Belle- 
ville 9, N.J. 

For more details circle No. 428 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Safety Switch 
‘Avaliable in sizes from 30 to 60 amp., 

250 to 600 v., with double blades to mini- 
mize pitting and burning. Other features 
are make-and-break mechanism; wiring 
space for installation; double insulation 
and arc snuffers that minimize damage. 
Clark Controller Co., 1146 E. 152nd St., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. Information is on 
hand. 

For more details circle No. 429 

on enclosed return postal card. 


Voltage Tester 
Here is a portable D-C high-voltage 
tester for production, maintenance and 
field testing of motors, transformers, 
cables, and insulation to 5000 v. It lights 
up automatically to show failures. Weighs 
20 Ib. and operates on 110 v. a.-c. Asso- 
ciated Research, Inc., 3758 W. Belmont 
Ave., Chicago 18. Literature on request. 
For more details circle No. 430 
on enclosed return postal card. 


Drip-Proof Motor 
Information is now on hand concerning 

this 20 to 40 hp 4a.-c. motor, said to be 
shielded five ways against external haz- 
ards. Featured is a splash-resistant en- 
closure, a labyrinth seal on output shaft, 
double-shielded ball bearings, high dielec- 
tric winding insulation, and bearing cup. 
Sterling Electric Mootrs, Inc., 5401 Ana- 
heim-Telegraph Rd., Los Angeles 22, 
Calif. 

For more details circle No. 43! 

on enclosed return posta! card. 


Electro Selector 
A pocket slide chart to provide re- 

sistance welding data is available from 
Ampco Metal, Inc., Box 2004, Milwaukee 
1, Wis. The chart selects proper elec- 
trodes for joining commonly-welded fer- 
rous and nonferrous alloys. Correct top 
and bottom electrodes are indicated for 
more than 160 combinations of alloys. 
Also included is data for determining 
proper spot welding and seam welding 
schedules for various thicknesses of low 
carbon steel, with a conversion table for 
other alloys. 

For more details circle No. 432 

on enclosed return postal card. 
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Pressure - Sensitive 
Instant - Sticking 


AFETY SIGN 


Pipe & Wire 
Markers 


on new QUICK-RELEASE 
dispensing cards 


@ No Screws, Bolts or Nuts 
Required 


®@ Sticks to Any Surface 


@ All Signs and Markers are 
Non-conductive 


Save time and cut costs. 
Speedy Marx® are furnished on 
waterproof viny! cloth, and 
comply with ASA, National 
Safety Council and all Mil.Specs. 


HUNDREDS OF STOCK ITEMS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Contact your GESCO (General Elec- 
tric Supply Company) man, or send 
for FREE multi-colored catalog and 
samples to— 


Voth Shove 


NAMEPLATE 


(A Division of Anodyne, Inc.) 


1270 4 uN. ¥. 165th St., W. Miomi Beach 69, Fla. 
‘ork Office: 214-27 Northern Bivd. ” 
“nayeide 61, N.Y.—Bayside 4-4000 
Teletype: 


NY4-1975 
Cable: Norplate Twx: LPT 
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Use th READER SERVICE POSTCARD 
to obtain more information on... 


e Advertised Products 


Here's how it works— 


Printed below are two identical Reader Service 
postcards—the bottom one for your use; the 

one for use by any other reader of this issue. All 
Advertisements, New Safety Equipment announce- 


on Advertised Products 


—feature equipment and serv- 
ices that will help you solve ac- 
cident problems in your plant. 
Instead of making a “mental 
note,” make sure you get full 
information by sending in the 
card. If no item number ap- 
pears with an ad, it will be 
found on the opposite page, 
next to the arrow. Cover posi- 
tion ads are shown on the cards 
as: IFC —inside front cover: 
IBC — inside back cover; BC 


— back cover. 


Fai Safety Equipment 


—shown in the special section 
has been carefully reviewed. 
Only new products or news- 
worthy improvements in existing 
equipment are considered eli- 
gible for this section. 


he de Publica tions 


—are catalogs, brochures, spec 
sheets and booklets—a wealth 
of helpful literature—describing 
equipment and services that will 
assist you in comparing before 
you buy. You can build a valu- 
able safety equipment refer- 
ence file with these free publi- 
cations. 


IMPORTANT.—Be sure to fill 
in your name, organization 
and address in the space 
provided on this side of the 
postcard. 
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ments, Trade Publicaton listings ca 
bers corre 


® Trade Literature 


item num- 
to the numbers printed on the 
cards. Just circle the numbers of the items you 
want to know more about and send us the postage- 
free card. We'll have the full information or 
sample copies sent to you—without obligation. 


use the cards below to get more 
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ap * advertising pages of the = 


... your guide to products of importance 
and help to your plant safety program 


Keep up-to-the-minute on all the latest advances 
oS gmat safety gooey and = through 
advertising and new sa uipment 
features in the NATIONAL SAFETY News. 
Should you want additional information or spe- 
cial consultation on ey specific problems, don't 
hesitate to write to manufacturers. They wel- 


come your inquiries and will auswer your questions 
without obligation. 


Although the Council does not test or examine 
the products advertised or mentioned in the edi- 
torial features, staff engineers and technicians 
review all product information in an effort to 
determine that descriptions and performance 
claims are accurate. It should not be construed, 
however, that commercial products are approved 
or endorsed by the National Safety Council. 
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SRAME 
with 


UNIVERSAL 
FEATURES... 





New CESCO | Polyfit Bridge 











and New CESCO 





Interchangeable Temples 





@ Here’s how to go all the way in simplifying inven- 
tory with a single safety glass that will fit the vast 
majority of your workers. New CESCO Polyfit frames 
have not one but two features to make them adapt- 
able to the widest range of nose and facial con- 
tours. New Polyfit bridge design is amazingly 
comfortable on most individuals—thus eliminating 
the need to carry a large inventory of bridge sizes. 


But in addition, CESCO Polyfit frames also feature 
gleaming nickel-silver temples which are inter- 
changeable with other CESCO plastic frame glasses 
or with most safety glasses equipped with 5-barrel 
hinges— regardless of color. Sur-Loc pins fasten 
temples to frame. Tapered temples come in two 
styles—cable or spatula. Polyfit frames in flesh tone 
plastic are available with or without side shields. 


e Your choice of two sizes: No. 316 (46 x 39mm), No. 318 (48 x 41mm) 
e Popular F7 shape lenses are removable for easy “on-the-spot” repair 


Ask your distributor to show you the New CESCO Polyfit safety glasses 
He’ll also be happy to introduce you to the complete line of CESCO head and eye protective equipment 


There’s a CESCO distributor located in most major cities 


bd ook 
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WITH SIDE SHIELDS 


For total enclosure protection, CESCO Polyfit 
frames also come equipped with perforated 
plastic side shields. They offer the same out- 
standing features as the spectacles described 


above. 


© Two Sizes: No. 3165 (46x 39mm), Ne. 3185S (48 x 41mm) 
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You get greater safety, 


better wearer acceptance with new 
99 


- | 
[Netaadl =) ©, eayale GLASSES 
| / : 


These new Durasafe safety glasses will protect against 
80% of the eye hazards in the average industrial plant with 
a full eye protection program.* This is a complete new line, 
just introduced by AO. It has been engineered and de- 
signed for greater safety, better wearer acceptance. Com- 
pare some of these features: 

@ Wider, stronger end piece with new 7-barrel hinge. Dura- 
grip screw construction—nylon sleeve holds screw tight 
in hinge assembly —gives permanent adjustment. Screws 
cannot work loose . . . no loose ‘emples. 

e@ Eyewire and bridge made stronger. Groove in eyewire 
takes 3mm thick lens. Higher back bevel prevents im- 
pact pushing lens through. 


e New, nonreflecting, acetate-bound, wire meshsideshields 
available. Give 100%; more ventilation, better side vi- 
sion. Fogging is minimized. 

e Durasafe glasses give widest range of colors available, 
both solids and two-tone, with and without side shields. 
Wider, stronger frame temples are plastic spatula, com- 
fort cable or all-new anodized aluminum spatula types. 
Full range of bridge and eye sizes to fit everyone—in 
safety Rx or planoglasses. AO monogram on frames and 
lenses identifies safety glasses at a glance. 

You can’t find any other glasses that will match the new 

Durasafe line. Your nearest AO Safety Products Repre- 

sentative can supply you now. 

*Other types of AO safety goggles are needed to cover special hazards. 


Your Surest Protection... AO SURE-GUARD GLASSES 


American ©) Optical 


COMPANY 
SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION - SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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